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PREFACE. 


I  am  averse  to  long  introductions.  I  do  not 
like  to  see-  the  pitli  of  a  letter  in  a  postscript, 
nor  tlie  substance  of  a  book  in  a  preface.  No  man 
lias  a  riglit  to  become  an  autlior  "vvithout  an  object; 
and  that  object  should  be  so  manifest  in  his  work, 
that  his  readers  shall  not  require  to  be  formally 
apprized  of  it  by  a  tedious  introduction. 

My  object  in  these  .p^ges  has  been  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  water  cure,  and  to  the  subject  of  non- 
resistance.  I  have  '  endeavoured  to  make  this 
evident  on  the  title  page,  in  order  that  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  purcha'se  the  volume  may 
not  be  deceived  as  to  its  contents. 

Having  no  pretensions  to  medical  knowledge, 
I  have  confined  myself  to  a  statement  of  my  own 
experience  and  observations,  and  endeavoured  to 
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describe  with  clearness  and  fidelity  wliat  I  felt, 
saw,  and  lieard.  Altliougli  tlie  names  of  the 
speakers'  in  the  following  conversations  are,  with 
two  exceptions,  fictitious,  the  conversations  are 
real,  and  were  taken  down  whilst  they  were  going 
on,  or  immediately  afterwards;  and  the  speakers 
themselves  are  li^^ng  men  and  women,  most  of 
whom  I  regard  as  familiar  friends,  to  whom  I  owe 
much  of  the  interest  and  happiness  associated 
with  my  residence  at  Graefenberg. 

Dublin,  December,  1844. 
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SIX  MONTHS  AT  GRAEFENBEEG. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Arrival  and  Settlement  at  Graefenberg — My  Apartment — The 
Saloon — Summary  of  my  Experience  of  the  Water  Cure. 

I  arrived  at  Freiwaldau  on  tlie  9tli  of  January, 
1844,  spent  tlie  niglit  tliere,  and  on  tlie  following 
morning  walked  np  to  Graefenberg,  wliere  I  was 
introduced  to  several  of  tlie  cnre-guests.  With.  tKe 
kind  assistance  of  one  of  tliem,  to  whom  I  kad  a 
letter  of  introduction,  I  proceeded  to  make  my 
arrangements.  Tke  gue&ts  must  look  ont  for 
rooms  for  tliemselves,  and  make  tlie  best  terms 
tkey  can.  Beds  and  bedding,  and  skeets  and 
blankets  to  carry  on  tlie  cnre,  must  be  purchased 
or  hired  by  the  guests ;  but  they  may  be  obtained 
without  difficulty  from  the  secretary  of  the  estab- 
lishment. All  the  lodging  rooms  in  the  main 
building,  in  which  Priessnitz  lives,  were  occupied ; 
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but  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  room  witbin  tbe 
distance  of  a  few  percbes,  in  tbe  bouse  of  Vincenz 
Miller.  Tbe  a]Dartment  was  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  my  two  companions  and  myself. 
We  were  to  pay  tbree  and  a  balf  florins,  (or  seven 
sbilKngs  Britisb)  per  week,  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  room 
and  for  fire-wood,  until  tbe  1st  of  Marcb;  atwbicb 
season  tbe  increased  demand  for  lodgings,  occa- 
sioned by  tbe  greater  influx  of  guests,  generally 
raises  tbe  rent  of  tbe  lodgings.  Om:  room  was 
fumisbed  witb  a  tile  stove,  wbicb  was  of  course  a 
fixture ;  tbree  deal  bedsteads,  wliicb  were  simply 
oblong  boxes  on  legs,  witbout  bangings  above  or 
below  ;  a  sofa  covered  witb  leatber,  a  small 
mirror,  a  clumsy  wasbing  apparatus  of  coarse  eartb- 
enware ;  witb  tables,  cbairs,  and  cbests  of  drawers 
made  of  unpainted  deal.  Tbe  fiirnitm-e  in  all  tbe 
lodging  bouses  is  of  tbe  very  simplest  construction. 
We  engag-ed  a  badediener,  or  batb-man,  to  take 
care  of  our  room,  make  our  fire,  and  attend  us  in 
our  batbs,  for  one  florin,  or  two  sliillings,  eacb,  per 
week.  We  tben  bired  our  beds  and  bedding  by 
tbe  week,  purcbased  blankets,  sbeets,  and  bandages, 
and  bespoke  our  board  in  tbe  Saloon,  or  great 
dining-ball  in  Priessnitz's  establisbment,  for  wbicb 
we  were  eacb  to  pay  nine  sliillings  per  week. 

As  I  sball  bave  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of 
tbe  saloon,  wbicb  is  tbe  great  centre  of  reunion, 
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gossip,  and  social  intercourse  for  tlie  cure-guests,  I 
may  as  well  describe  it  here.    The  saloon  is  a  large 
and  lofty  room,   about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long,    forty  feet  wide,    and  twenty-five   feet 
high.    It  is  plainly  ceiled,  and  the  walls  are  wliite- 
washed.      In  the  centre   of  the  west  end  is  the 
entrance  door,  over  which  is  the  orchestra  for  the 
musical  performers  at  the  dinners  on  Sunday,  and  at 
the  entertainments  occasionally  given  by  the  guests. 
The  east  end  opposite  to  the  entrance  is  furnished 
with  a  portrait  of  the  emperor,  and  is  lighted  by 
four  windows  in  two  rows,   one  above  the  other. 
There  are  also  two  rows  of  eight  windows  each  on 
the  south,  and  two  rows  of  four  windows  each  on 
the  north  side.     The  end  of  the  saloon  next  the 
door  is  occupied  with  rows  of  plain  deal  tables, 
extending  about  half  way  down  the  length  of  the 
room,  at  which  the  guests  take  their  meals.    These 
can  be  laid  out  to   accommodate  three    hundred 
guests;   but  the  greatest   number  who   sat  down 
together  during  my  stay  did  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred.     Priessnitz   presides    at   the   first   of  these 
tables,  and  it  is  here  that  he  is  generally  consulted 
by  such  of  his  patients  as  board  in  the  saloon.    The 
lower  end  of  the  room  below  the  tables  is   sur- 
rounded   by    sofas,   and    furnished    with    severa 
large   mirrors,   and  with    a   piano.       The   vacant 
space     between    the    sofas    and  the  ends    of   the 
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tables,  as  well  as  tlie  space  between  and  around 
the  tables,  is  used  as  a  lounge  and  promenade. 
The  saloon  is  bung  round  with  the  flags  of  fifteen 
different  nations,  wliicb  have  sent  patients  to 
Graefenberg. 

No  where  will  you  find  a  greater  variety  of  cha- 
racter within  a  small  space  than  in  the  saloon  at 
Graefenberg.  Attracted  thither  in  search  of  health 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom,  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred individuals  sit  down  to  table  daily,  and  the 
diversity  of  language,  costume,  complexion,  and 
manners  may  be  imagined.  Materials  for  romance, 
and  subjects  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  observer 
of  human  nature,  lie  thicMy  around  you  in  this 
little  republic — ^this  pure  democracy  in  the  midst 
of  a  pure  despotism.  The  patients  looked  so 
healthy  and  ate  so  heartily,  that  our  first  impres- 
sion was  that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  and  that 
these  persons  could  not  be  on  the  sick  list.  We 
supped  amongst  them  on  the  evening  of  our  arri- 
val, and  made  our  arrangements  to  have  an  interview 
with  Priessnitz  on  the  following  day.  Accordingly 
he  visited  us  on  the  11th  of  January,  examined  us, 
and  prescribed  for  us,  giving  his  directions  to  our 
badediener,  whose  business  it  was  to  see  his  pre- 
scriptions carried  into  effect.  We  commenced  on 
the  following  morning,  and  I  followed  the  same 
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treatment,   with,   little    variation,  during  my  resi- 
dence at  Graefenberg. 

Mj  lungs,  I  was  assured  by  my  medical  advi- 
sers, were  ulcerated,  and  my  organs  of  speech 
and  respiration  diseased  ;  my  chest,  which  was 
formerly  very  full  and  prominent,  had  fallen  in. 
My  breathing,  once  deep  and  strong,  was  difficult  and 
painful ;  my  sleep,  never  very  sound,  much  more  dis- 
turbed than  usual.  I  had  a  dry  and  sometimes  pain- 
ful cough  for  more  than  a  year ;  a  short  walk  made 
me  perspire,  and  I  was  subject  to  night  perspira- 
tions. I  was  conscious  of  great  weakness  com- 
pared with  my  former  strength ;  and  my  constitu- 
tion, originally  exceedingly  vigorous,  had  received 
a  shock  from  which  I  never  expected  to  recover. 
I  am  forty-six  years  of  age,  and  such  has  been  the 
soundness  of  my  constitution  and  my  general 
health,  that  I  was  never  confined  to  the  house  by 
sickness  one  day  in  my  life.  I  had  never  been 
bled  or  blistered,  had  never  swallowed  an  emetic 
or  a  particle  of  calomel,  nor  indeed  ten  shillings' 
worth  of  medicine  of  any  kind.  Cold  water  had 
been  my  only  drink  for  fifteen  years ;  no  alcoholic 
liquors  fermented  or  distilled,  no  tea,  no  chocolate, 
no  warm  drink  of  any  kind  had  passed  my  lips 
during  that  time ;  and  I  had  been  exposed  to  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  from  100°  above  to  10° 
below  zero  (Fahr.)  by  night  and  by  day,  by  land 
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and  by  sea.  But  continued  public  speaking  during 
the  last  twelve  years,  in  tlie  United  States,  and  in 
England  and  Scotland,  in  connection  witb  Sabbath 
schools,  and  for  tlie  promotion  of  Teetotalism, 
Anti-Slavery,  and  Peace, — bad  at  length  affected 
my  lungs,  and  caused  a  general  prostration  of  my 
physical  nature.  For  three  years  past  I  had  worn 
warm  flannel  next  my  skin  in  summer  and  winter, 
thinking  that  I  could  not  live  without  it.  I  had 
usually  worn  cotton,  worsted,  silk,  or  fur  mufflera 
round  my  neck,  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  all  cold 
fresh  air  from  my  throat,  chest,  and  lungs.  I  had 
used  every  precaution  to  keep  the  pure  air  from 
the  surface  of  my  body,  supposing  that  health  and 
comfort  are  promoted  by  keeping  the  skin  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  direct  action  of  the  air.  As 
I  had  for  years  been  accustomed  to  bathe  and  wash 
myself  in  cold  water  every  morning,  both  winter 
and  summer,  I  had  no  fear  of  its  effects  when 
applied  as  soon  as  I  left  my  bed  in  the  morning ; 
yet  I  was  afraid  to  let  the  cold  air  circulate  freely 
about  me,  not  reflecting  that  if  my  body  could 
with  benefit  receive  cold  water  on  its  surface,  cold 
air  could  not  injure  it. 

I  commenced  the  water  cure  at  Graefenberg, 
under  the  direction  of  Priessnitz,  on  the  12th  of  last 
January.  The  weather  was  exceedingly  cold,  the 
thermometer   (Fahr.)    nearly    at   zero.       All   my 
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flannels  were  laid  aside ;  my  silk,  cotton,  worsted, 
and  fur  mufflers  were  thrown  off.  I  was  ordered 
two  leintuclis  (wet  sheets)  daily,  one  at  five  in  the 
morning,  the  other  at  five  in  the  evening,  with  a 
cold  bath  after  each.  At  first,  for  about  a  week,  I 
took  the  abgeshrecktebad  (tepid  shallow  bath)  in- 
stead of  the  cold  bath,  after  the  leintuch.  At 
eleven  a.  m.  I  had  a  sitzbath  (sitting  bath)  for  fif- 
teen minutes.  I  wore  the  umschlag,  (a  damp  band- 
age covered  by  a  dry  one,)  round  my  body,  and 
changed  it  four  times  a  day.  Every  morning 
before  breakfast,  be  the  weather  ever  so  inclement, 
I  walked  four,  six,  or  sometimes  eight  miles, 
having  previously  drunk  six  or  eight  tumblers 
of  cold  water.  I  also  took  a  walk  after  the 
sitzbath  and  evening  leintuch,  to  excite  re-action. 
This  treatment  lasted  for  three  months.  I 
afterwards  took  the  douche  or  water-fall  bath 
once  a-day,  and  instead  of  the  evening  leintuch 
and  cold  bath,  two  abreibungs  (wet  sheet  baths)  at 
intervals  of  an  hour. 

From  the  first  I  found  the  cure  exceedingly  sti- 
mulating. The  various  external  and  internal  ap- 
plications of  cold  water,  the  out-door  exercise  and 
pure  air,  which  in  my  walks  I  allowed  to  circulate 
about  my  neck,  throat,  and  chest  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, had,  during  the  first  three  months,  a  most 
invigorating  effect.      A  rash   appeared  upon  my 
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neck,  cliest,  and  slioulders,  and  around  my  body 
Tinder  tlie  umsclilag,  and  was  rather  annoying  from 
tlie  burning  and  itcbing  wbicb  it  occasioned.  My 
congb  ceased ;  I  bad  a  voracious  appetite ;  I  found 
tbat  my  breatbing  grew  deeper,  stronger,  and 
easier,  and  tbat  I  could  cbmb  tbe  mountains  more 
rapidly,  and  witb  less  panting. 

But  a  painful  cbange  was  at  band.  About  tbe 
1st  of  April  all  my  joints,  and  especially  my  knees, 
began  to  grow  stiff,  sore,  and  weak  ;  walking  be- 
came painful,  and  after  sitting  a  few  moments  I 
found  it  dijficult  to  straigbten  my  knees.  I  became 
gloomy  and  disbeartened ;  but  was  assured  by  tbose 
about  me  tbat  tbese  were  favourable  symptoms, 
being  evidences  tbat  tbe  cure  was  taking  effect. 
Tbe  wbole  surface  of  my  body,  even  my  bands 
and  face,  became  very  sensitive  to  tbe  toucb  of  cold 
water.  It  seemed  as  if  my  nerves  were  laid  bare. 
I  bad  a  perfect  borror  of  cold  water,  a  kind  of 
bydropbobia.  As  tbe  spring  advanced,  and  the 
weatber  grew  milder  but  damper,  tbe  ciu^e  became 
more  intolerable.  I  found  tbe  damp  weatber  of 
April  and  May  far  worse  tban  tbe  cold  of  January 
and  February.  I  became  afflicted  witb  acute  and 
throbbing  pain  in  my  teeth,  jaws,  and  face,  for 
which  I  was  directed  to  rub  the  back  of  my  head 
and  my  neck  and  face  with  my  hands,  wet  in  cold 
water.     I  was  also  ordered  to  rub  my  knees  fre- 
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quently  in  tlie  same  way  This  was  tlie  crisis,  and 
for  some  weeks  I  was  as  miserable  as  the  most  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  the  water  cure  could  desire. 
Indeed  I  was  often  congratulated  on  my  misery, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  prelude  to  a  speedy  cure. 
At  the  close  of  April,  I  had  boils  on  my  arms, 
hands,  fingers,  and  chin,  and  nearly  all  over  my 
body.  They  suppurated  and  discharged ;  and  du- 
ring the  month  of  May  they  all  healed,  and  none 
have  since  appeared. 

I  have  continued  the  application  of  cold  water, 
externally  and  internally,  with  free  exercise  in  the 
open  air.     Since   I  left  off  the  cure  as  a  cure,  I 
take  it  as  a  luxury.     I  feel  that  all  disease  is  re- 
moved from  my  lungs ;  my  chest  has  recovered  its 
natural  fullness,    and  my  breathing  its  usual  ease 
and  freedom ;  my  cough  is  entirely  gone,   and  my 
voice  is  as  strong  and  deep-toned   as  ever  it  was. 
I  think  great  violence  must  be  done  to  my  lungs 
before  disease  can  again  fasten  upon  them.      What 
I  may  yet  enjoy  of  health  and  physical  comfort,   I 
owe,  under  Providence,  to  the  water  cure,  and  to 
the   kind  friends   who,    against   my  will,    almost 
compelled  me  to  go  there.     During  my  experience 
of  the  cure,   nothing  surprised  me  more  than  the 
perfect  safety  with  which  I  cast  away  my  comfort- 
able warm  flannels  and  mufilers.     A  terrible  cold 
upon  my  lungs  and  an  increase  of  cough  were  the 

B  3 
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least  tliat  I  expected ;  but  I  was  agreeably  disap- 
pointed. In  my  walks,  for  three  months,  I  bad  no 
bat  or  cap  on  my  bead,  no  bandkercbief  around 
my  neck,  not  even  my  sbirt  collar  buttoned.  My 
clotbes  bave  often  been  completely  drenched  with 
snow  and  rain,  and  my  hair  filled  with  snow  ;  but 
I  bave  not  bad  the  slightest  cold  upon  my  lungs, 
nor  any  which  a  leintucb  or  one  night's  rest  has 
not  cured.  My  only  remedy  has  been  to  take  an 
abreibung  and  put  on  dry  clothes,  on  returning  to 
my  room  to  take  off  my  wet  clothes.  This 
simple  process  has  not  only  saved  me  from  taking 
cold,  but  also  from  the  effects  of  over  exertion. 

After  my  experience  at  Graefenberg,  I  shall  never 
again  have  any  fear  of  colds,  influenza,  or  fevers, 
however  violent,  if  I  have  but  the  means  of  apply- 
ing the  water  cure.  It  is  impossible  to  fear  these 
diseases,  after  seeing  the  most  malignant  fevers  so 
easily  and  speedily  subdued  by  a  remedy  that 
leaves  no  sting  behind. 

While  there,  we  had  a  case  of  malignant  small 
pox,  and  the  patient  lay  in  the  main  building  near 
the  passage  through  which  we  all  passed  to  and 
from  our  meals  three  times  a  day.  The  bath-man 
who  attended  him  attended  other  guests,  and  we 
visited  him  without  fear,  each  knowing  that  if 
he  should  take  the  infection,  the  disease  was  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  the  water  cure.     The 
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patient  was  confined  to  Ms  room  fourteen  days, 
covered  witli  the  pustules  from  head  to  foot.  I 
saw  him  while  in  this  state,  and  a  more  loathsome 
object  I  never  beheld.  When  he  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  leave  his  room,  he  mixed  freely  with 
the  other  guests,  and  in  about  three  weeks  nearly 
every  trace  of  the  disease  had  passed  from  his  face. 
Wet  sheets  and  tepid  and  cold  baths  were  the 
only  remedies  employed,  and  a  constant  supply  of 
pure  cold  air  was  admitted  by  day  and  night 
through  the  open  windows  of  his  chamber.  The 
woman  who  washed  the  wet  sheets  and  bandages 
used  by  this  patient,  took  the  disease,  but  it  was 
soon  conquered  by  the  usual  cold  water  remedies. 

When  attacked  with  pain  in  my  teeth  and  jaws, 
I  applied  to  Priessnitz  for  advice.  He  ordered  me 
to  dip  my  hand  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  the  back 
of  my  head  and  neck  with  it  frequently.  I  did  so, 
and  was  often  obliged  by  the  pain  to  get  out  of 
my  bed  at  night  to  operate  in  this  way.  After 
rubbing  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  pain  would 
cease  for  hours;  and  when  it  returned,  another 
rubbing  would  remove  it.  In  a  short  time  the 
pain  returned  at  longer  intervals,  and  at  length  it 
disappeared  altogether. 

I  went  to  Graefenberg  resolved,  to  submit  impli- 
citly to  Priessnitz's  directions.  I  did  so,  and  was 
restored  to  health.     I  am  certain  that  my  long 
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abstinence  from  all  alcoholic  and  warm  drinks,  and 
my  disuse  of  tobacco  in  all  its  modes,  and  of  medi- 
cal drugs,  have  been  powerful  aids  to  my  recovery. 
If  any  one  will  make  cold  water  bis  only  beverage, 
and  abstain  entirely  from  tbe  use  of  medicine,  be 
will  find  tbe  water  cure  sufficient  to  cure  any  dis- 
ease tbat  may  assail  liim;  if  it  be  not  absolutely 
incurable,  and  if  be  be  determined  to  persevere  in 
whatever  process  may  be  requisite  for  bis  recovery. 
But  whoever  expects  to  find  health  by  the  water 
cure  while  wrapped  up  in  fiannels,  and  lounging 
in  easy  chairs  and  on  sofas,  in  a  warm,  air-tight 
room,  without  personal  exertion  and  activity,  will 
certainly  be  disappointed ;  for  persevering  exercise 
in  the  pure  fresh  air  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
cure. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

My  Landlord's  House — Description  of  Graefenberg  and  of 
the  Colony — Priessnitz — His  Income — Peculiarities  of  his 
Practice. 

The  house  in  wHcli  I  lodged  at  Graefenberg 
was  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  long,  by  about  twenty- 
five  feet  wide.  On  tbe  lower  floor  live  the  family 
of  the  owner,  consisting  of  himself,  his  wife,  six 
children,  and  two  servants.  About  one-third  of 
the  lower  floor  is  divided  from  the  rest  by  a  hall, 
and  occupied  as  a  cowhouse.  The  door  of  this 
cowhouse  opens  into  the  hall,  directly  opposite  to 
the  door  of  the  family  apartment;  a  disagreeable 
but  very  common  arrangement  in  this  coimtry. 
The  three  rooms  of  the  second  floor  were  thus 
occupied;  one  by  a  Polish  lady,  her  two  children, 
and  one  servant,  at  the  weekly  rent  of  five  florins ; 
the  second  by  a  Russian  and  his  wife,  at  three 
florins  and  a  half;  and  the  third  by  myself,  at  two 
florins ;  for,  after  the  departure  of  my  two  compa- 
nions from  Graefenberg,  I  removed  into  a  smaller 
room  in  the  same  house,  and  of  course  paid  a  lower 
rent.     In  the  attic,  an  Austrian  was  accommodated. 
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at  one  florin  and  a  half;  and  in  a  small  room  on 
the  lower  floor  lodged  a  Frenchman,  at  two  florins 
per  week ;  making  a  total  weekly  sum  of  fourteen 
florins,  or  twenty  eight  shillings,  for  the  rent  of 
lodging  rooms  in  one  house. 

Our  landlord  possessed  the  house  and  upwards 
of  fifty  acres  of  land,  rent  free.  He  kept  eight 
cows,  and  his  house  and  offices  were  more  comfort- 
able and  convenient  than  those  of  most  of  the  sur- 
rounding peasantry.  Indeed  he  was  a  wealthy 
man  for  one  of  his  class,  and  must  have  realized 
at  least  eighty  pounds  per  annum  beyond  his 
expenditure.  But  his  style  of  living  was  simple, 
and  even  coarse.  The  same  apartment  served  the 
family  for  kitchen,  parlour,  and  bedchamber ;  there 
the  cooking  was  performed  and  the  meals  were 
eaten,  and  there  the  father,  mother,  six  children, 
and  two  female  servants  slept.  The  close  proxi- 
mity of  the  cowhouse  would  make  this  apartment, 
at  times,  intolerable  to  any  person  not  accustomed 
to  such  an  atmosphere,  but  the  inhabitants  appear 
perfectly  indiflerent  to  it.  A  large  and  reeking 
heap  of  manure  lies  beside  the  house,  under  my 
chamber  windows ;  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
feet  from  this  heap  are  the  front  door  of  another 
house,  and  the  reservoir  of  water  for  the  supply  of 
both  houses.     It  is  surprising  that  these  people 
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can  enjoy  health  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such 
sources  of  insalubrity. 

I  called  on  my  landlord's  family  one  evening, 
and  found  them  at  supper,  in  their  usual  style  of 
primeval  simplicity.  In  the  centre  of  the  uncover- 
ed deal  table  was  placed  a  large  dish  full  of  hot 
potatoes,  to  which  each  helped  himself  at  will; 
they  had  knives  and  forks,  but  no  plates ;  the  salt- 
cellar and  a  large  mug  of  water  were  the  only 
accompaniments  to  the  centre  dish.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  spacious  bowl  of  bread  and  milk, 
to  which  each  helped  himself  with  his  own  spoon, 
without  the  intervention  of  bowl  or  any  other 
vessel;  some  of  the  smaller  children  sitting  or 
kneeling  on  the  table,  in  order  to  be  near  enough 
to  the  centre  of  attraction.  The  family  sat  on 
benches  fastened  to  the  floor ;  the  table  was  also  a 
fixture;  and  over  the  table,  in  an  angle  of  the 
room,  was  suspended  a  wooden  figure  representing 
the  crucifixion,  surmounted  by  a  painting  of  the 
Virgin  and  infant  Jesus.  Before  the  children 
retired  at  night  to  their  beds,  I  have  seen  them 
kneeling  on  the  table,  repeating  their  prayers  with 
clasped  hands  before  the  crucifix.  These  people 
are  all  devout  Catholics. 

The  boarding  of  the  floors  in  these  houses  is 
rough  and  uneven.  In  my  own  room  I  found  it 
necessary  to  step  high  and  cautiously,  lest  the  ends 
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of  the  planks  or  the  projecting  nails  should  trip 
me  up.  Our  lodging  apartments  do  not  invite  to 
a  protracted  stay  within  doors;  still  there  is  an 
advantage  in  this  circumstance ;  if  surrounded  by 
in-door  comforts,  we  might  be  tempted  to  forego 
that  constant  exercise  which  is  here  so  indispen- 
sable. 

CONVEESATION. 

One  day,  after  dinner,  two  of  the  cure-guests, 
whom  I  shall  call  Brock  and  Hugo,  accompanied 
me  to  the  Koppa,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of 
Priessnitz's  estabhshment.  This  is  a  hill,  overlook- 
ing the  plains  of  Prussia,  Graefenberg,  the  Colony, 
Freiwaldau,  and  all  the  surromiding  valleys. 
Having  reached  the  summit,  Brock  lay  upon  the 
grass,  Hugo  stretched  himself  out  upon  a  bench, 
and  I  sat  beside  Hm,  leaning  on  my  umbrella.  We 
were  all  in  the  shade,  and  the  plains  of  Prussia 
were  spread  out  before  us  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.     We  fell  into  the  following  conversation : 

Wright.  What  a  beautiful  prospect  is  this  be- 
fore us,  as  we  look  out  from  this  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  completely  shut  in  on  all  sides,  except 
on  the  north,  where  the  fair  plains  of  Prussia  are 
spread  out  before  us !  It  wants  only  one  of  our 
noble  American  rivers,  broad  and  deep,   sweeping 
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down  tliat  A^alley  and  across  yonder  plains,  to  make 
the  view  complete. 

Brock.  Yes,  but  sncli  rivers  are  not  seen  in 
Europe.  Even  tlie  Danube  is  a  small  stream  wben 
compared  witb  some  of  your  American  rivers. 

Wright,  What  a  mighty  river  is  our  Mississippi, 
for  instance.  But  I  must  not  allow  my  tbougbts 
to  roam  so  far ;  there  is  surely  sufficient  in  the  pre- 
sent glowing  prospect  to  fill  the  mind ;  and  while 
we  sit  here  gazing  upon  it,  I  shall  feel  much  grati- 
fied if  you  two,  who  have  been  here  so  long  before 
me,  will  give  me  some  information  about  Graefen- 
berg.  Can  you  inform  me  what  Mr.  Niemann  has 
to  do  with  the  establishment? 

Brock.  He  is  here  as  a  cm^e  guest,  like  the 
rest  of  us ;  but  he  sits  next  to  Priessnitz  in  the 
saloon,  and  interprets  for  the  English  and  French 
guests.  He  can  speak  French,  English,  and  Ger- 
man correctly,  whilst  Priessnitz  speaks  German 
only. 

Hugo.  Priessnitz  has  not  much  book  learning. 
He  can  read  and  write,  but  he  knows  httle  of  this 
world  beyond  the  panorama  of  mountains  that  sur- 
rounds him.  He  probably  never  read  a  book  on 
medicine  in  his  life,  yet  few  men  know  more  of  the 
physical  nature  and  animal  economy  of  man.  He 
has  studied  largely  in  that  book  in  which  physi- 
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cians  are  not  always  learned,  I  mean  the  book  of 
nature. 

Brock.  I  should  have  told  you  that  Niemann 
also  superintends  the  labourers  employed  in  keep- 
ing up  the  walks,  in  repairing  the  fountains,  and 
embellishing  the  grounds. 

Wright.  Is  it  true  that  Priessnitz  is  very  rich  ? 

Brock.  Perhaps  not  so  rich  as  he  is  said  to  be ; 
such  estimates  generally  go  beyond  the  truth. 

Wright.  How  much  do  you  suppose  his  great 
estabHshment  at  Graefenberg  cost? 

Brock,  It  is  said  to  have  cost  £10,000  British, 
or  100,000  florins ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  have 
cost  so  much.  You  see  it  is  built  of  brick,  and  is 
very  roughly  and  plainly  constructed,  without 
much  regard  to  comfort  or  convenience.  The 
saloon  is  tolerably  convenient,  but  the  rest  of  the 
establishment  is  decidedly  the  contrary.  There  are 
no  bed  chambers  room  for  the  servants.  The  bade- 
dieners,  both  male  and  female,  sleep  on  the  floor  in 
the  passages,  on  straw  or  in  blankets,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  going  to  the  baths,  both  men  and 
women  must  descend  the  same  public  stairs,  and 
thread  the  same  public  passages,  enveloped  in 
sheets  and  blankets.  One  can  hardly  pass  through 
the  establishment  at  certain  times  of  the  day, 
without  meeting  guests  of  all  conditions,  ages,  and 
sexes,  going  to  or  from  the  baths  in  this  strange 
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attire.  The  cow-houses  and  stabling  belonging  to 
Preissnitz  being  under  tbe  same  roof  with  the 
saloon,  the  offensive  exhalations  from  them  are  a 
continual  source  of  annoyance  and  disgust,  when 
the  doors  of  these  offices  are  open,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  case.  Indeed  nothing  can  exceed  the 
discomfort  of  the  whole  arrangement,  as  English- 
men count  comfort.  Then  the  work  inside  is  all 
of  the  plainest  and  rudest  kind;  no  painting,  no 
papering,  no  carpets,  no  English  snuggeries  what- 
ever. 

Hugo.  Priessnitz  has  four  other  houses;  per- 
haps they  are  included  in  the  estimate  of  expense. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  rude  and  inconve- 
nient as  is  the  saloon  building,  you  will  find  all  the 
houses  of  the  country  similarly  constructed.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  these  are  the  most  convenient  houses 
you  could  find  in  this  district. 

Wright.  How  many  houses  are  there  in  Grae- 
fenberg  ? 

Brock.  They  are  easily  counted.  There  are  only 
ten,  besides  four  or  five  outhouses  and  bams. 

Wright.  Graefenberg  is  a  small  place  to  make 
such  a  noise  in  the  world. 

Brock.  Those  who  come  here  for  the  first  time 
expect  to  find  a  large  village,  at  least,  if  not  a  city ; 
instead  of  which  they  find  ten  houses  and  five  out- 
houses, thrown  together  without  the  least  regard  to 
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order  or  comfort.  Tlie  door  of  one  liouse  some- 
times opens  directly  upon  tlie  manure  lieap  of  ano- 
ther. In  sKort,  tHs  far-famed  Graefenberg  is  a  little 
hamlet  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  facing  the  south, 
and  is  exposed  to  all  the  storms  and  tempests  that 
come  sweeping  down  from  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. Yet  it  is  a  spot  endeared  to  thousands  in 
far  distant  lands.  It  will  be  endeared  to  us  all 
when,  from  our  homes  in  other  climes,  we  recall 
the  time  of  our  residence  here.  Then  there  is 
*  the  Colony,'  situated  about  the  eighth  of  a  mile 
down  the  mountain  side,  towards  Freiwaldau.  It 
contains  only  fifteen  dwelling  houses,  besides  a  few 
barns  and  sheds.  The  houses  in  the  Colony,  with 
two  exceptions,  are  rude  little  cottages,  with  small 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  small  garrets  over 
these. 

Hugo.  I  would  rather  live  at  Graefenberg  than  at 
the  Colony.  The  Colony  is  too  far  from  the  saloon, 
the  hall  of  social  meals  and  national  gossip.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a  long  steep  hill  to  climb  up  to  it. 
When  the  snow  is  deep,  or  when  the  summer's 
sun  pours  down  his  rays,  it  is  no  cliild's  play  to 
climb  up  that  hill ;  especially  when,  as  often  hap- 
pens, the  knees  of  the  poor  patient  are  weak  and 
stiff. 

Wright.  What  do  you  suppose  the  annual  in- 
come of  Priessnitz  to  be  ? 
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Brock.  It  is  easy  to  calculate.  I  slioiild  sup- 
pose tliat  Iiis  income  from  tlie  weekly  rent  of  his 
rooms  in  that  part  of  those  houses  in  Graefenberg 
which  belong  to  him,  amounts  to  about  £1500  per 
annum.  Then  there  are  at  least  one  hundred 
guests  boarding  in  the  saloon  the  year  round,  at 
four  florins  thirty-eight  kreutzers  each,  or  rather 
more  than  nine  shillings  per  week.  It  is  said  that 
the  thirty-eight  kreutzers  are  expended  in  keeping 
the  walks  and  fountains  in  order,  and  that  Priessnitz 
receives  the  remaining  four  florins,  which,  for  one 
hundred  guests,  comes  to  something  more  than 
£2000  per  annum.  This,  added  to  the  receipts  for 
lodgings,  amounts  to  £3500.  Then  we  must  add 
four  shilhngs  per  week  as  his  fee  from  each  guest ; 
which,  at  an  average  of  500  guests,  amounts  to 
£200  per  week  or  £10,000  per  annum,  and  forms 
a  grand  total  of  £12,500  per  annum.  So  that, 
allowing  for  the  expences  of  the  establishment,. 
Priessnitz  cannot  have  less  than  £8,000  of  clear 
annual  income. 

Wripht.  And  yet  this  man  was  a  common  pea- 
sant only  a  few  years  ago ;  and  even  now,  I  have 
heard,  he  scarcely  ever  looks  into  a  book  or  a 
newspaper. 

Brock.  No ;  he  cannot  waste  his  time  in  reading 
books.  He  studies  nature  and  observes  facts,  but 
is  not  communicative  in  telling  how  he  arrives  at 
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his  conclusions,  or  wKy  lie  uses  one  process  in  pre- 
ference to  another.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  he 
is  an  object  of  suspicion  and  envy  to  the  neigh- 
bouring peasantry.  And  yet  they  owe  their  pros- 
perity entirely  to  his  establishment ;  and  they 
know  it.  For  when  it  was  rumoured  not  long 
since,  that  Priessnitz  was  about  to  leave  Graefen- 
berg,  and  to  open  an  establishment  in  Prussia  or  in 
England,  the  inhabitants  of  Freiwaldau  and  Boeh- 
mishdorf  were  in  great  consternation,  for  the  cure- 
guests  are  the  chief  source  of  their  wealth. 

Hugo.  The  physicians  and  the  priests  here 
have  done  much  to  set  the  people  against  him. 
The  former  denounce  him  as  a  quack  and  an 
upstart,  and  the  latter  fear  that  the  guests  will 
taint  their  flocks  with  heresy. 

Brock.  Perhaps  you  have  not  observed  that 
Priessnitz  never  looks  at  the  tongue  or  feels  the 
pulse,  in  order  to  discover  the  nature  and  stage  of 
disease.  He  judges  by  the  appearance  of  the  skin 
and  the  expression  of  the  countenance:  and  he 
seldom  errs  in  his  conclusions. 

Wright.  This  is  a  very  different  course  from 
that  pursued  by  the  physicians. 

Brock.  True ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  far 
more  philosophical  and  more  certain.  The  skin  is 
a  surer  index  to  the  state  of  the  health  than  either 
the  pulse  or  the  tongue. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Badedieners  at  Graefenberg — Nonresistance  Agitation  inEngland 
— Capital  Punishments — Exalted  character  of  the  Hangman's 
Office — Harsh  Epithets — The  Clergy  who  abet  Slavery  a 
Brotherhood  of  Thieves — Soldiers  are  Hired  Assassins — 
Danger  of  Nonresistance — Every  man  finally  responsible  for 
his  own  acts. 

The  term  Badediener  is  applied  at  Graefenberg 
to  the  male  and  female  servants  who  administer 
the  various  baths  to  the  patients.  They  are  a  large 
and. peculiar  class,  and,  next  to  Priessnitz,  they  are 
the  most  important  persons  connected  with  the 
water  cure.  In  ordinary  cases,  one  badediener 
finds  full  occupation  in  attending  upon  six  patients. 
They  generally  speak  German  only,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attendance  upon  their  English, 
French,  and  Italian  patients,  many  of  them  are 
able  to  conmiunicate  with  their  employers  in  these 
languages  on  matters  relating  to  their  business. 

Priessnitz  generally  gives  his  directions  {verbally^ 
never  in  writing)  to  the  badediener,  telhng  him 
what  to  do  with  his  patient,  and  when  to  do  it ; 
and  the  patient  has  only  to  submit  to  the  treat- 
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ment.  The  badediener  wets  the  sheets,  'packs  up 
the  patient,  accompanies  him  to  all  the  baths, 
and  attends  to  the  drying  and  airing  of  the  sheets 
and  blankets.  A  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  often 
springs  up  between  the  patient  and  his  badediener. 
My  badediener,  whose  name  was  Lorenz,  was  an 
honest,  faithful,  skilful,  and  attentive  man,  and  I 
became  much  attached  to  him.  Lorenz  received 
his  orders  from  Priessnitz,  and  I  underwent  the 
process  of  the  water  cure  at  such  times  and  in 
such  kind  and  measure  as  he  saw  fit  to  administer 
it.  The  badediener  dares  not  swerve  from  Priess- 
nitz's  directions,  for  he  knows  that  the  penalty 
would  be  the  loss  of  his  situation.  In  cases  of 
crisis,  much  depends  upon  his  promptness,  energy, 
and  fidelity.  He  must  administer  the  baths  at 
the  appointed  time  and  in  the  apjDointed  manner, 
however  reluctant  the  patient  may  be  to  take 
them. 

The  badedieners  also  keep  the  rooms  of  the 
patients  in  order,  make  the  beds,  attend  to  the 
fires,  brush  clothes,  blacken  boots,  and  give  out 
clothes  to  be  washed.  When  patients  take  their 
meals  in  their  rooms,  as  they  sometimes  do,  the 
badedieners  bring  in  the  repast,  and  wait  at  table. 
Each  patient  must  procure  a  badediener  for  him- 
self, and  the  customary  rate  of  wages  is  one  florin, 
or  two  shillings,  per  week,  from  each  patient. 
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CONVERSATION. 

DarnUy.  Mr.  "Wriglit,  I  have  Keard  jou  were  a 
long  time  travelling  up  and  down  in  New  England, 
urging  the  Yankees  to  abolish  war  and  slavery; 
and  that  you  came  over  to  Old  England  to  attack 
the  people  there  about  their  war-system.  The 
tories  have  handled  you  rather  roughly,  have 
they  not? 

Wright.  In  the  town  of  Bolton,  they  accused 
me  of  being  an  agent  of  a  slam-holding  republic, 
sent  over  to  instruct  the  English  in  the  principles 
of  liberty.  They  said  that  I  knew  nothing  about 
the  institutions  of  England,  and  had  no  right  to 
meddle  with  them ;  that  I  was  trying  to  render  the 
people  dissatisfied,  and  to  induce  the  soldiers  to 
desert.  They  advised  me  to  go  home,  and  pull 
the  beam  out  of  mine  own  eye. 

Darnley,  No  wonder  they  opposed  you,  if  they 
supposed  you  came  over  to  undermine  their  con- 
stitution and  government, 

Wright.  I  said  nothing  against  the  government. 
My  object  is  tlie  abolition  of  the  army  and  navy. 
I  would  dissuade  every  man  from  being  a  soldier. 

Darnley.  Well,  and  what  is  that  but  to  abolish 
the  institutions  of  the  country?  They  all  depend 
for  existence  upon  the  war  principle  and  the  mili- 
tary system ;  and  you  seek  the  abolition  of  both 
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one  and  tlie  other.     I  think  the  tories  had  reason 
to  lay  rough  hands  upon  you. 

Wright.  So  be  it.  I  shall  seek  the  abolition 
of  every  institution  that  cannot  exist  without  an 
army  and  navy.  I  would  annihilate  all  human 
institutions  that  call  for  the  sacrifice  of  human  life 
to  sustain  them.  "  Institutions  foe  men — not 
MEN  FOR  INSTITUTIONS,"    is  my  watchword. 

Darnley.  If  you  will  make  war  upon  all  human 
institutions,  you  must  expect  opposition.  I  won- 
der John  Bull  did  not  put  you  into  tlie  Tower,  and 
keep  you  there. 

Wriglit.  He  is  too  cunning  for  that.  He 
knows  that  such  a  step  would  develope  the  atrocity 
of  the  war  system  more  effectually  and  speedily 
than  I  could  do  it  in  any  other  way.  He  will  grow 
weary  of  imprisoning  men  to  keep  them  from  talk- 
ing. He  mil  find  that  truth  cannot  be  confined 
within  stone  walls,  or  silenced  by  iron  bolts  or 
locks.  He  may  as  well  attempt  to  put  out  a  fire 
by  throwing  pitch  on  it,  as  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  truth  by  imprisoning  its  advocates. 

Colonel  James.  What  induced  you,  Mr.  Wright, 
to  get  up,  as  I  heard  you  did,  a  petition  in  Bolton, 
and  another  in  Rochdale,  to  ask  parhament  to  em- 
ploy the  clergy  as  hangmen? 

Wright.  I  did  not  get  up  these  petitions.  I 
merely  proposed  some  such  thing  when  I  lectured 
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in  those  places.     But  tlie  people  framed,  signed, 
and  forwarded  tlie  petitions. 

Col.  James.  Would  you  really  liave  tlie  minis- 
ters of  religion  employed  to  fill  the  ignoble  office 
of  public  executioner? 

Wright.  Ignoble  office !  How  can  tlie  send- 
ing of  an  immortal  spirit  from  its  eartlily  tene- 
ment to  tlie  tribunal  of  its  God  be  an  ignoble 
service  ?  If  banging  be  rigbt,  tbe  office  of  hang- 
man is  a  far  more  sacred  and  holy  office  than  are 
the  ordinary  engagements  of  tbe  clergy.  The 
hangman's  duty  is  far  more  awful  than  that  of  the 
priest.  Every  priest  who  pleads  for  hanging  ought 
to  be  considered,  ex-qfficio,  a  hangman.  For  a  hang- 
man he  is,  though  but  by  proxy. 

Col.  James.  But  the  hangman's  office  is  infa- 
mous, and  therefore  unsuitable  to  the  character  of 
the  clergy. 

Wright.  Nothing  can  be  more  suitable.  When  the 
church  is  built,  and  the  pulpit  erected,  let  a  plat- 
form and  permanent  gallows  be  built  in  front  of  it, 
so  as  to  communicate  with  the  pulpit.  When 
any  body  is  to  be  himg,  let  the  priest  visit  him  in 
his  cell,  pray  with  him,  exhort  liim,  make  him  a 
christian  brother,  and  fit  him  for  heaven.  Then, 
let  him  conduct  his  christian  brother  (who,  as  the 
priest  says,  must  be  hung  to  fulfil  the  law  given  to 
Noah)  out  of  his  cell,   through  the  pulpit  to  the 
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platform;  and  there  tie  liis  legs  and  liis  arms 
together.  Then  let  the  priest  prayerfully  draw 
the  cap  over  his  face,  tie  the  rope  around  his 
neck,  and  swing  him  off,  commending  his  soul  to 
divine  mercy  while  he  is  killing  his  body.  And 
while  he  hangs  there  struggling,,  let  the  priest  step 
back  into  the  pulpit,  and  take  for  his  text  the  case 
of  his  christian  brother  whose  neck  he  has  ji^st 
broken.  Let  him  show  his  congregation  how  they 
must  love  their  enemies,  forgive  as  they  would  be 
forgiven,  and  render  good  for  evil.  Let  him  show 
them  what  instruments  of  forgiveness  are  a  gallows 
and  a  rope.  Thus  let  the  clergy  perform  the 
hanging. 

Col.  James.  Justice  must  be  done,  but  I  would 
not  assign  the  ignoble  task  of  hanging  the  ruffian 
to  those  who  fill  the  holy  office  of  the  priesthood. 

Wright.  How  can  it  be  ignoble  to  hang  a 
man,  if,  as  you  say,  hanging  be  the  execution  of 
justice?  It  cannot  be  wrong  or  disgraceful  to 
obey  God ;  and  if  hanging  be  obedience  to  God,  I 
marvel  that  priests  and  professors  should  shun  the 
hangman,  and  revolt  at  the  idea  of  doing  the  hang- 
man's work. 

HARSH   EPITHETS. 

William.  In  speaking  of  slavery  and  war,  you 
often   use  harsh   epithets.      You  denounce  slave- 
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holders  as  thieves  and  robbers,  and  soldiers  as  hired 
assassins.  I  have  heard  you  speak  of  Tyler,  Jack- 
son, Jefferson,  and  Washington  as  tliieves  and 
robbers — men  who  have  filled  the  highest  office^ 
of  trust  and  power  in  the  United  States,  and  some 
of  whom  are  almost  worshipped  by  that  nation. 

Wright.  But  are  not  these  epithets  justly 
•applied  in  all  these  instances  ?  Washington  claim- 
ed and  used  men  as  his  property,  and  lived  upon 
the  imreq^uited  toil  of  slaves.  So  did  Jefferson. 
They  both  declared  to  the  world  that  all  men  are 
bom  free.,-  jet  the  children  of  their  slaves,  who 
were  born  free,  as  they  said,  they  reduced  to  sla- 
very. Their  conduct  was  the  same  in  principle  as 
if  they  had  gone  to  Africa,  waylaid  the  chil- 
dren, stolen  them  from  their  parents,  and 
brought  them  to  America  as  slaves.  Washington 
and  Jefferson  were  man-stealers,  Tyler  and  Clay 
are  man-stealers :  why  then  not  call  those  thieves, 
who  really  are  so  ? 

William.  Bu.t  th«  word  thief  is  so  vulgar  and 
mean. 

Wright.  For  that  reason  I  apply  it  to  slave- 
holders. Slaveholding  is  the  meanest  kind  of  theft ; 
and  I  would  have  it  looked  upon  as  such.  Surely 
it  is  more  degrading  and  -vdllainous  to  steal  little 
children,  and  plunder  the  poor  and  helpless,  than 
to  steal  sheep. 
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William.  But  I  liave  lieard  you  call  tlie  clergy 
of  tlie  United  States,  a  brotherhood  of  thieves. 

Wright.  Because  they  really  are  so.  Tliere  are 
many  exceptions ;  but,  taken  as  a  body,  tlie  clergy 
of  tbe  United  States  are  a  brotlierliood  of  tMeves, 
As  a  class,  tliey  sanction  a  system  of  man-stealing. 
Multitudes  of  tliem  are  actual  man-stealers ;  yet 
these  are  recognised  as  honest  men  and  good  chris- 
tian ministers  by  the  others.  Let  us  suppose  a 
church  in  Freiwaldau,  whose  members  live  by 
stealing  sheep  from  the  neighbouring  farmers. 
They  build  their  church  or  chapel,  buy  their  bibles 
and  prayer-books,  and  pay  their  priest  by  the  fruits 
of  sheep  stealing.  Moreover,  their  priest  himself 
is  a  sheep  stealer,  and  goes  out  to  rob  the  folds  of 
the  farmers  around.  All  the  priests  and  churches 
of  Austria  know  how  this  priest  and  this  church 
live :  yet  this  sheep-stealing  priest  is  received  and 
acknowledged  as  a  good  christian  by  the  great 
body  of  the  priests  in  the  empire;  he  is  chosen 
to  preside  over  their  public  councils ;  and  to  preach 
and  pray  before  their  benevolent  societies ;  and  no 
one  rebukes  him  for  his  sheep-stealing,  or  thinks 
that  he  deserves  rebuke.  The  priests  call  upon 
him,  and  partake  of  his  good  things,  which  they 
know  were  obtained  by  sheep-steahng.  They  sit 
at  his  table,  and  as  they  eat  his  mutton,  he  relates 
to  them  how  he  plundered  a  neighbour's  sheepfold 
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to    obtain   it.     Tluis  tlie  power  of  tlie  Austrian 
priesthood  is  exercised  to  sustain  the  priest  and 
churcli    of    Freiwaldan   in   sheep-stealing.       Now 
what  would  you  call  the  Austrian  priesthood  under 
such  circumstances?      Might   they  not  be   fairly 
called  a  brotherhood  of  thieves  ? 
William:  I  grant  that  they  might. 
Wright.     Well  then,  you  have  but  to  change 
the  word  sheep-stealers  to  man-stealers,  and  you  have 
the   exact  position  of  the  clergy  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  class,  with  respect  to  the  unspeakably 
atrocious  system  that  prevails  there.     They  are  in- 
deed  a  brotherhood  of  thieves.     For  why  should 
we  hesitate  to  apply  this  term  to  those  who  frater- 
nize with  man-stealers,   when  we  apply  it  without 
hesitation  to  the  abettors  of  sheep-stealers  ?     I  can 
see  no  good  reason  why  the  circumstance  of  a  man 
being  a  president,  a  king,   a  bishop,   a  priest,  or  a 
pope,  should  shield  him  from  an  odious   epithet,  if 
he  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  deserve  it.     Deal  out 
even-handed  justice  to  all,   and  call  every  man  a 
thief  who  steals,  every  man  a  robber  who  robs.     I 
marvel  that  Christian  professors  and  preachers  in 
Great  Britain  should  seek  to  hold  christian  fellow- 
ship with  these  American  man-stealers,  the  enor- 
mity of  whose  guilt  as  far  transcends  that  of  the 
sheep-stealers  whose  case  I  have  supposed,   as  the 
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dignity  of  man,   made  in  tlie  image  of  Ms  Maker, 
exceeds  tliat  of  tlie  beasts  tliat  perisli. 

HIRED  ASSASSIXS. 

"  Wliy  do  you  call  soldiers,  Kired  assassins?" 
asked  General  Connt  Ozerowski. 

Wright.  Because  tliey  really  deserve  tliat 
epitket.  I  will  state  a  fact  wkicli  occurred  in  tke 
United  States,  to  illustrate  my  position.  Dick 
Crowningsliield  was  hired  for  tlie  sum  of  £200  by 
a  man  named  Knapp,  to  kill  an  old  man  named 
Wliite.  Wkite  was  ricli,  and  Knapp  expected  to 
inherit  kis  wealth.  Dick  undertook  the  business ; 
provided  himself  with  weapons,  entered  the  house 
at  midnight,  and  committed  the  deed.  Now  what 
do  you  call  Dick  Crowningsliield? 

Ozerowski,  A  hired  assassin. 

Wright.  And  what  do  you  call  Knapp  ? 

Ozerowski.  An  assassin.  Crowningshield  was 
the  agent,  Knapp  the  principal. 

Wright.  But  if  there  had  been  millions  of  em- 
ployers instead  of  one,  what  would  you  call  them  ? 

Ozerowski.  The  same.     All  alike  assassins. 

Wright.  But  suppose  these  employers  were 
organized  into  a  state,  and  in  that  capacity  had 
hired  Crowningsliield  to  do  the  same  deed.  What 
would  you  call  them  then  ? 

Ozerowski.  Assassins  still. 
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Wright,  Then  there  is  no  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  hiring  oiirselves  out  to  kill  men, 
at  the  bidding  and  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual, 
and  at  the  bidding  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  nation. 
Or  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
individual  assassin.  Crowningshield  was  employed 
to  do  a  specific  act — to  kill  one  man ;  but  the  sol- 
dier hires  himself  out  to  kill  men,  as  a  trade  by 
which  he  is  to  get  a  permanent  living.  I  think 
the  soldier's  position  the  more  guilty  of  the  two. 

OzerovjsM.  I  do  not  comprehend  how  you  can 
think  so.  The  soldier  does  not,  like  the  assassin, 
enter  the  sleeping  man's  chamber  at  midnight,  and 
stab  him  in  the  dark. 

Wright.  No,  but  he  does  what  is  fully  as 
cruel  and  as  mean.  He  stands  at  a  distance,  and 
throws  cannon-balls  and  bomb-shells  into  parlours, 
nurseries,  and  bed-rooms,  and  blows  to  atoms  the 
bodies  of  helpless  and  unoffending  women  and 
children.  In  fact,  nine-tenths  of  the  victims  of 
war  are  perfectly  innocent  of  all  injury  to  those 
who  kill  them.  The  soldier  knows  that  his  deadly 
missiles  will  destroy  thousands  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures who  never  injured  him  or  his  employers. 
Run  the  parallel  as  you  please,  you  will  find  that 
the  national  assassin  is  no  better  than  the  private 
assassin. 

OzerowsJci.     But  even  if  this  be  the  case,  would 
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you  not  be  more  likely  to  bring  the  soldier  over  to 
your  opinion,  if  you  were  to  use  milder  language 
towards  liim? 

Wright.  Tliat  language  is  most  impressive 
as  well  as  most  appropriate,  wHcli  presents  an  act 
in  its  true  light.  We  must  use  strong  language  to 
arouse  men  to  a  sense  of  the  wickedness  of  estab- 
lished and  popular  sins,  particularly  those  which 
are  specially  sanctioned  and  fostered  by  both 
church  and  state.  Language  that  now  seems  harsh 
will  be  thought  mild,  compared  with  the  natiu^e  of 
the  facts  in  either  case,  when  the  atrocious  charac- 
ter of  the  soldier's  calling  and  of  slavery  are  better 
imderstood.  It  will  be  found  that  language  cannot 
express  their  wickedness. 

Darnley.  You  are  a  dangerous  man.  You 
evidently  wish  to  take  away  our  place  and  nation, 
by  breaking  the  right  arm  of  our  power. 

Wright.  Rather  would  I  persuade  you  to  cast 
away  a  useless  Aveapon,  to  adopt  a  more  effectual 
one. 

Col.  James.  I  know  not  a  more  dangerous  man 
in  the  world  than  you  are.  You  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  go  about  in  society.  You  advance  sen- 
timents that  are  subversive  of  all  order. 

Wright.  Is  it  then  so  dangerous  to  urge  men 
to  love  their  enemies,  to  forgive  injuries,  to  bless 
those  who  curse,  to  return  good  for  evil,  to  be 
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guided  in  all  things  by  tlie  spirit  of  Clirist,  and  to 
follow  Ms  example?  Are  such  sentiments  sub- 
versive of  all  order?  I  believe  they  are,  in  truth, 
dangerous  to  existing  institutions ;  and  he  is  a 
dangerous  man  who  advocates  such  sentiments,  as 
the  teetotaller  is  dangerous  to  drimkenness,  and  as 
the  abolitionist  is  dangerous  to  slavery.  As  love 
is  dangerous  to  hatred,  forgiveness  to  revenge, 
justice  to  injustice,  and  Christianity  to  heathenism, 
so  is  non-resistance  dangerous  to  the  war-system, 
and  to  all  human  institutions  that  are  based  upon 
it.  But  I  am  amazed  that  a  professed  christian 
should  object  to  its  being  so.  No  marvel  that  the 
whiskey-dealer  should  complain  that  teetotahsm  is 
dangerous  to  him,  or  the  slaveholder  that  liberty  is 
dangerous  to  him.  But  it  were  a  marvel,  that  the 
professedly  temperate  and  free  should  be  sorry  to 
have  it  so.  Should  you  not  wish  to  see  men  put 
away  all  wrath  and  revenge,  and  cease  to  destroy 
one  another? 

Col.  James.  Certainly  I  should. 

Wright.  Why  then  denounce  him  as  a  dan- 
gerous man,  who  would  persuade  all  men  to  live 
in  love  and  peace  ? 

CoL  James.  It  would  not  be  dangerous,  if  all 
men  would  pursue  this  course,  and  love  and  for- 
give their  enemies. 

Wright    You   think    then    that    non-resistance 
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would  be  safe  if  all  men  would  embrace  it.  You 
concede  all  I  ask.  K  it  would  be  safe  for  all  men, 
it  would  be  safe  for  one  man.  At  least,  tbose  wlio 
embrace  its  principles  could  not  be  dangerous. 
Wliom  could  a  non-resistant  injure  if  lie  carried 
out  bis  doctrine  ? 

Col.  James.  He  could  not  injure  otbers,  but 
otliers  miglit  injure  bim. 

Wright.  Now  I  understand  you.  You  call 
me  a  dangerous  man  because  I  will  not  injure 
otliers,  whatever  wrong  and  outrage  tliey  may  do 
to  me ;  wliile  you,  wliose  profession  it  is  to  destroy 
even  tlie  innocent,  and  to  make  eartb  a  desolation 
at  tlie  bidding  of  your  employers,  are  a  safe  man  1 
Is  it  not  so  ? 

Col,  James.  But  you  would  let  otliers  kill  you 
without  attempting  to  defend  yourself. 

Wright.  Then  I  am  dangerous  because  I 
would  rather  die  than  kill ;  while  you,  who  would 
rather  kill  than  die,  are  a  safe  member  of  society ! 
You  certainly  have  a  peculiar  way  of  estimating 
danger. 

Col.  Jame^.  How  could  we  live  under  a  system 
of  government  based  on  non-resistance  ?  If  what 
is  a  sin  in  one  be  a  sin  in  many,  then  a  man  can 
do  notliing  for  the  state  which  he  may  not  do  for 
himself;  a  commission  from  government,  civil 
or  military,  cannot  empower  him  to   do  what  it 
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would  Kave  been  wrong  for  liim  to  do  before  lie 
received  Ms  commission.  No  man  can  hold  a  com- 
mission and  execute  tlie  commands  of  a  government, 
if  lie  is  to  be  bound  by  tlie  moral  laws  tliat  bind 
tlie  private  individual. 

Wright.  Tlien  lay  down  your  commission. 
Throw  it  back  to  those  who  dared  to  authorise 
you  to  sin  against  God.  It  may  be  that  the 
behests  of  government  ought  not  to  be  obeyed, 
and  that  no  man  can  execute  them  without  guilt. 
No  commission  can  increase  my  moral  obHga- 
tion  to  do  right,  or  to  abstain  from  wrong.  You 
are  an  officer,  and  hold  a  commission.  Your  com- 
mission authorises  you  to  do,  by  the  command  and 
as  the  tool  of  government,  what  nothing  could 
tempt  you  to  do  Avithout  that  commission.  Will 
you  do  it? 

Col.  James.  Yes.  I  must  execute  my  com- 
mission, and  do  the  bidding  of  my  employers,  or 
forfeit  my  commission,  and  perhaps  my  life. 

Wright.  And  when  God  makes  inquisition  for 
blood,  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  deeds  done 
under  that  commission  ? 

Col.  James..  Those  who  issued  it 

Wright.  And  you,  who  thrust  the  sword,  are 
to  be  held  guiltless  as  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  and 
the  taking  of  the  commission  ? 

CoL  James.   Yes       Somebody  must  take    the 
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commission,  and  if  the  powers  that  be  order  me  to 
take  it,  and  hang  or  shoot  my  fellow-men,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  government  must  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

Wright  Let  me  suppose  a  case.  I  am  a  mer- 
chant in  Liverpool  ;  and  my  ships  float  on  every 
sea.  The  United  States  insult  my  flag  and  destroy 
my  ships.  Without  a  commission  from  govern- 
ment, on  my  own  responsibility,  and  at  my 
own  expense,  I  fit  out  a  ship,  furnish  it  with  guns, 
swords,  and  men,  and  go  forth  to  attack  and 
destroy  the  merchant  ships  of  the  United  States. 
I  take  a  rich  prize,  bring  it  into  Clarence  Dock  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  moment  I  land,  my  men  and 
myself  are  seized  as  pirates;  we  are  tried,  con- 
victed, condemned,  and  executed.  But  if,  in  the 
very  same  case  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
the  United  States,  those  twenty-eight  millions  of 
men  called  the  British  nation,  having  taken  up  my 
quarrel  and  declared  war,  had  commissioned  me 
with  a  letter  of  marque  and  reprisal,  to  go  out  and 
attack  the  ships  of  '  the  enemy's'  merchants ;  and 
if,  in  pursuance  of  this  commission,  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  my  prize  into  the  Clarence 
Dock,  I  should  have  been  applauded  as  a  patriot 
and  a  hero.  Now  what  makes  this  huge  difler- 
ence  ?  A  little  bit  of  paper  called  a  '  Letter  of 
Marque  and  Reprisal,'  with  a  government  signature 
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attached  to  it.  TMs  bit  of  paper  converts  wrong 
into  riglit,  infamy  into  glory,  piracy  into  patriot- 
ism. But  it  will  be  of  no  avail  at  heaven's  tribunal. 
So,  your  commission  as  an  officer  in  tlie  army 
cannot  blind  the  all-seeing  impartial  eyes  of  the 
Deity,  as  it  blinds  your  own,  and  the  eyes  of  your 
deluded  fellow-beings.  The  innocent  blood  shed 
by  Wellington  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan  and  at 
St.  Sebastian,  cannot  be  concealed  from  the  di^dne 
sight  by  his  commission  or  his  title.  He  must 
answer  for  that  blood  as  if  he  had  shed  it  on  his 
personal  responsibiUty. 

Col.  James.  May  not  governments  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  their  authorized  agents  ? 

Wright.  No,  in  no  such  sense  as  to  clear  the 
agent  from  blame.  Indeed,  a  government  can 
have  no  responsibility.  Men  are  responsible  as 
individuals,  not  as  states.  You,  as  an  individual, 
must  answer  for  every  drop  of  blood  that  you  shed 
while  acting  under  your  commission.  If  you 
thrust  your  sword  into  the  bosom  of  man,  woman, 
or  child,  you,  as  a  private  individual,  must  answer 
for  it  to  the  God  and  Father  of  those  whom  you 
have  slain.  Dream  not  that  you  can  throw  off  the 
responsibility  of  your  bloody  deeds  upon  the  state. 
Men  cannot  leave  this  world,  and  go  to  their  final 
account  as  states,  nations,  or  governments;  they 
must  go  as  men,  and  they  must  go  alone. 
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I  then  related  tlie  case  of  a  woman  wlio  was  tried 
for  murder,  in  tlie  state  of  New  Hampshire,  and  who 
was  convicted  and  condemned  to  be  hung.  The 
evidence  against  her  seemed  complete.  But  she 
protested  her  innocence ;  and  begged  them,  for  their 
own  sakes,  not  to  pronounce  her  guilty,  lest  inno- 
cent blood  should  be  required  at  their  hands. 
They  heeded  not  her  tears,  her  entreaties,  and  her 
protestations  of  innocence.  They  brought  her  in 
guilty,  and  she  was  condemned  to  be  hung.  The 
priests  tried  to  prevail  on  her  to  confess  herself  a 
murderess.  But  she  was  firm  in  her  denial  of 
guilt,  and  they  gave  her  up  as  an  obstinate, 
hardened  wretch  1  She  was  taken  to  the  gallows ; 
her  hands  and  feet  were  bound;  the  rope  was 
adjusted  about  her  neck,  and  as  the  cap  was  drawn 
over  her  face,  she  said,  '^'  I  die  an  innocent  woman ; 
and  may  God  forgive  my  murderers  as  I  have 
forgiven  them."  In  a  few  weeks  after  the  execu- 
tion, the  man  for  whose  murder  she  was  hung 
appeared  walking  in  the  streets  alive  and  well. 

By  whom  was  that  poor  innocent  woman  mur- 
dei^d  f  "  Not  by  me,"  said  the  hangman,  show- 
ing his  death-warrant  from  the  government.  "  Not 
by  us,"  said  the  jurors.  "  Nor  by  us,"  said  the  wit- 
nesses, the  lawyers,  and  the  judges.  "  We  only 
acted  according  to  law  and  evidence."  The  whole 
town  and  state  were  electrified,  and  asked,  "  who 
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murdered  the  woman?"  Somebody  must  answer 
this  question  to  God.  Yet  no  one  was  found  will- 
ing to  be  responsible,  when  the  blood  of  that 
innocent  woman  was  to  be  accounted  for  to  men. 

The  following  is  another  striking  case.  A  man 
was  arrested  for  murder  in  the  town  of  Taunton, 
state  of  Massachusetts;  he  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  condemned  to  be  hung.  While  the  prepa- 
rations were  being  made  for  the  execution,  I 
visited  Taunton  to  deliver  a  lecture  against  capital 
punishment,  A  doubt  existed  on  the  minds  of 
many  respecting  liis  guilt ;  and  a  few  hours  before 
he  was  hung,  the  sheriff,  who  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  United  States,  was  to  be  his  ex- 
ecutioner, was  asked, 

"  Do  you  believe  that  the  man  committed  the 
murder  for  which  you  are  about  to  hang  him  ?" 

"  I  believe  he  is  as  innocent  of  that  deed  as  I 
am,"  answered  the  executioner. 

"  How  then  dare  you  hang  him?" 

"  This  is  my  authority,"  said  the  sheriff,  show- 
ing his  death-warrant  signed  by  the  governor. 

He  hung  the  man;  and  within  a  few  days  after, 
the  witness,  on  whose  testimony  the  man  was 
mainly  convicted,  publicly  confessed  himself  a 
perjured  man. 

It  becomes  a  question  of  grave  import,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  blood  shed  by  governments  ?    I 
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should  say,  every  individual  who  pleads  for  tlie 
right  to  kill  men  as  a  penalty,  or  in  defence.  Tlie 
hangman  and  the  soldier  are  the  mere  tools  of  the 
advocates  of  the  gallows  and  the  sword ;  and  not 
more  guilty  than  those  whose  tools  they  are,  and 
whose  revenge  they  execute. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Leintuch,  or  Wet  Sheet— The  Abgeschrecktebad,  or  Tepid 
Shallow  Bath — The  Vanne,  or  Plunge  Bath — My  own  Expe- 
rience of  its  effects — The  Crisis— The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the 
Army — An  Anecdote. 

THE   LEINTUCH,    OR   WET   SHEET. 

TKe  first  morning  after  I  took  up  my  residence 
at  Graefenberg,  I  commenced  tlie  water  cure  by 
being  packed  up  in  tlie  wet  sbeet;  wliich  very 
curious  process  was  effected  in  tlie  following  man- 
ner. At  five  o'clock  on  tbe  morning  of  the  12th. 
of  January — kind  and  sympathizing  reader,  keep 
these  particulars  in  mind, — at  Jive  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  of  January^  the  snow  on  the 
ground,  the  thermometer  twenty  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point,- — Lorenz,  my  badediener,  came 
to  my  bedside  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  awoke 
me  nolens  wlens^  and  made  me  get  up.  Whilst  I 
stood  shivering  in  the  icy  atmosphere,  Lorenz 
stripped  the  sheets  and  blankets  off  my  bed,  ad- 
justed the  pillows  and  mattrass,  spread  a  large  and 
amazingly  thick  blanket  over  them,  and  over  the 
blanket  he  spread  a  wet  sheet,  which  had  just  been 
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dipped  in  tlie  dead  cold  water,  and  wrung  out  tlio- 
rouglily.  Then,  oli  tlien, — s-s-s~s-s — I  sMver  as  I 
remember  my  sensations, — witli  notliing  to  pro- 
tect me  from  the  contact,  I  spread  myself  on  tlie 
slieet,  wMcli  was  wrapped  tiglitly  about  my  body, 
and  draT^m  closely  around  my  neck,  under  my  cbin, 
leaving  only  my  bead  and  face  exposed ;  over  tbe 
wet  slieet  tbe  blanket  was  also  tigbtly  folded  and 
tucked,  so  as  to  leave  no  part  of  tbe  «beet  exposed 
to  tbe  air.  A  ligbt  featber  bed,  sucb  as  is  iised 
in  Germany  for  a  coverlet,  was  tbrown  over  all, 
and  tbere  I  lay  for  an  bour,  bound  band  and  foot, 
in  a  state  of  utter  belplessness. 

Tbe  sbock  of  tbe  sudden  cbange  from  a  warm 
bed  to  a  cold  wet  sbeet,  wbicb  bad  lain  on  tbe 
snow  all  nigbt,  was  of  coiu'se  very  great.  I  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  screaming  out;  indeed,  it  is 
quite  probable  I  did  scream.  However  tbe  sbeet 
was  soon  warmed  by  tbe  beat  of  my  body,  and  in 
ten  minutes  it  began  to  produce  tbe  most  sootbing 
sensations.  Wben  I  first  lay  dovm,  I  apprebended 
tbat  notbing  less  tban  a  severe  cold  and  an  increase 
of  my  cougb  must  ensue ;  but  before  I  bad  lain 
half  an  bour,  all  sucb  apprehensions  vanished. 
The  patient  bes  in  tbe  wet  sheet  till  he  becomes 
thoroughly  warm,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  takes 
about  one  hour.  In  cases  of  fever  tbe  time  is 
much  shorter;  say  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  minutes, 
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according  to  tKe  intensity  of  tlie  fever.  TKe  rule 
is,  tliat  as  soon  as  the  patient  becomes  tliorouglily 
warm  he  should  be  taken  out  of  the  wet  sheet. 

THE   ABGESCHRECKTEBAD. 

This  terrible  combination  of  cowering  vowels 
and  grim  consonants  is  the  German  term  for  the 
tepid  shallow  bath.  It  is  certainly  shallow,  being 
only  four  or  five  inches  deep — the  most  uncom- 
fortable of  all  depths — good  for  neither  ducking  or 
swimming ;  but  it  is  called  tepid  only  by  the  violent 
exercise  of  poetic  license,  for  the  intense  cold 
which  prevails  at  Graefenberg  is  but  very  slightly 
moderated.  In  this  comfortable  abgesclirecJctehad^ 
the  patient^ — '  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me 
that  word' — sits  for  ane  or  two  minutes,  stretching 
out  his  legs,  splas-hing  the  water  over  his  head  and 
body,  and  rubbing  himself:  in  all  which  pleasing 
recreations  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  assisted  by  his 
Lorenz — as  I  was  by  mine. 

This  bath  is  generally  administered  after  coming 
out  of  the  wet  sheet,  to  those  who  are  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  cold  plunge  bath,  to  which  it 
is  meant  as  a  merciful  preparation  or  introduction. 
As  such,  I  took  it  for  about  a  week  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  stay  at  Graefenberg ;  but  I  found 
the  cold  bath  much  preferable.  It  is  more  honest 
and  more  comfortable. 
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THE  VANNE. 

The  word  Vanne  (pronounced  as  two  syllables) 
is  Teutonic  for  tub^  and  signifies  the  cold  plunge 
bath.  There  are  two  of  these  in  the  saloon  building, 
one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women ;  they  are 
large  round  tubs,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
and  about  four  feet  in  depth.  Pure  cold  spring 
water,  brpught  down  from  the  mountain  through 
wooden  pipes,  constantly  flows  into  these  baths 
and  keeps  them  full.  All  the  baths  at  Graefenberg 
are  supplied  in  this  manner. 

Every  house  at  Graefenberg  is  furnished  with 
one  of  these  Brobdignagian  tubs. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  week,  as  before 
excepted,  I  always  took  the  plunge  bath  on  com- 
ing out  of  the  wet  sheet,  and  never  at  any  other 
time.  When  I  had  lain  for  an  hour  in  the  wet 
sheet,  and  had  become  thoroughly  warm,  Lorenz 
removed  the  superincumbent  feather-bed,  tied  a 
dry  sheet  about  my  waist,  to  keep  the  blanket  and 
hot  wet  sheet  firmly  about  me,  and  put  my  straw 
slippers  on  my  feet.  In  this  costume  I  then  de- 
scended two  flights  of  stairs,  threaded  a  dark  pas- 
sage, crossed  a  damp  cellar,  and  entered  my  bath 
room  in  state,  Lorenz  accompanying  me  with  a 
lantern.  The  floor  of  this  apartment  was  often 
covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  spring  water  in  my  tub,  after  its  joiirney  from 
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tlie  hoary  mountain  top,  was  of  course  tremendous. 
I  threw  off  the  smoking  hot  sheet  and  blanket, 
and  resolutely  took  the  plunge, — feeling  all  the 
time  very  like  a  Spartan  or  a  Russian.  And  well 
I  might,  for  the  shock  was  great,  and  the  sudden 
change  from  the  most  genial  heat  to  excessive 
cold  by  no  means  agreeable.  At  first  I  used  to 
stand  up,  and  rub  myself  in  the  bath  after  the  first 
plunge;  but  I  found  by  experience  that  it  was 
better  to  keep  the  body  entirely  under  water  for 
nearly  a  minute.  Then  the  blood,  wliich  had  been 
repelled  from  the  surface  by  the  first  shock,  soon 
returned,  the  painfiil  sensation  of  intense  cold  dis- 
appeared, and  I  felt  no  inclination  to  hurry  out  of 
the  bath.  But  as  it  is  dangerous  to  remain  in  the 
water  until  the  chilKng  sensation  returns,  I  step 
out  of  the  bath,  Lorenz  throws  a  dry  sheet  aroimid 
me,  and  follows  me  to  my  room,  where  he  rubs  me 
till  I  am  perfectly  dry.  I  then  dress,  and  go  out 
to  walk — whatever  be  the  state  of  the  weather ;  yea, 
verily,  whatever  be  the  state  of  the  weather,  be  it 
hail,  rain,  or  snow,  sunsliine  or  storm,  plashing  in 
the  wet,  battered  by  the  tempest,  or  floimdering  in 
the  snow-drift.  Rough  medicine  no  doubt,  and 
yet  much  more  bracing,  hearty,  and  wholesome, 
than  a  close,  dark  bed-chamber,  and  an  army  of 
pill-boxes,  draughts,  electuaries,  boluses,  bottles, 
embrocations,  plasters,  blisters,  and  other  nauseous 
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instruments  of  exhaustion,  relieved  only  by  a  few 
slices  of  sugared  lemon,  and  enlivened  by  tbe  dis^ 
mal  drone  of  a  snoring  nursetender. 

Nevertheless,  I  will  honestly  confess  that  I 
always  thought  the  plunge  bath,  as  administered 
at  Graefenberg,  a  somewhat  nervous  operation. 
While  lying  warm  and  snug  in  the  wet  sheet,  it 
was  fearful  to  anticipate  that  cold,  cold  bath,  sur' 
rounded  by  ice  and  snow ;  and  the  sound  of  my 
badediener's  approaching  footstep  made  me  shiver. 
But  the  eiFect  of  the  plunge  bath  after  the  wet 
sheet  is  wonderfully  invigorating ;  and  the  pleasing 
excitement  and  glow  which  it  produces  fully  com- 
pensate for  the  preidous  suffering.  The  wet  sheet, 
followed  according  to  circumstances  by  the  cold 
plunge  bath,  or  the  shallow  tepid  bath,  is  the  great 
instrumentality  employed  by  Priessnitz  in  reducing 
and  removing  measles,  small  pox,  and  all  diseases 
attended  with  fever, 

CONYEESATION. 

After  I  had  been  some  time  under  the  cure, 
I  suffered  considerably  from  a  large  boil  on  the 
joint  of  my  wrist,  for  want  of  proper  attention  to 
it.  The  bandage  had  been  frequently  allowed  to 
become  dry,  and  then  the  muscles  became  inflamed 
and  swollen.  A  crisis  of  this  kind,  however  large, 
gives  but  little  pain  if  the  bandage  be  kept  on 
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constantly,  and  fresli  cold  water  frequently  applied 
to  it. 

As  I  came  to  tlie  supper  table  one  evening, 
Brock  asked,  "  Is  tlie  crisis  on  your  wrist  painful  ?" 

Wright.  Very  mucli  so ;  from  my  elbow  to  my 
fingers  every  muscle  seems  swollen. 

Broclc.  How  does  tlie  douclie  affect  you  ? 

WrigTit,  It  sometimes  makes  my  head  aclie  at 
first,  but  tliat  always  passes  away  before  I  leave 
it ;  and  I  liave  not  yet  remained  under  it  more 
tban  tliree  minutes. 

Brock.  Some  of  us  remain  under  it  ten  and 
sometimes  fifteen  minutes.  But  you  write  too 
muck,  and  tkat  makes  your  bead  acbe.  You  ought 
not  to  write  at  all,  but  give  all  the  energies  of  body 
and  mind  to  the  cure ;  cast  away  all  care,  and  only 
amuse  yourself.  Read  nothing,  or  only  such  light 
reading  as  requires  no  thought  and  leaves  no  im- 
pression. Then  the  energies  of  the  system  will 
all  rally,  to  help  to  throw  off  the  morbid  matter. 
You  ought  especially  to  avoid  all  excitement  while 
you  are  in  a  crisis.  This  is  the  advice  of  Priess- 
nitz. 

Wright.  It  is  not  writing  or  anxiety  that  gives 
me  the  head-ache ;  it  is  the  douche.  When  I  put 
my  body  under  the  stream,  the  first  effect  of  the 
shock  is  to  drive  the  blood  to  the  head,  thus 
producing   momentary    head-ache    and    giddiness. 
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But  in  a  moment  tlie  blood  ruslies  back  to  tbe  sur- 
face, to  protect  tlie  skin  from  tlie  influence  of 
the  water.     Tliis  relieves  my  bead  at  once. 

Brock.  Tlie  foot-batli  and  tbe  sitzbatb  relieve 
tbe  bead,  by  drawing  tbe  blood  away  from  it; 
tbis  answers  all  tbe  purposes  of  bleeding,  and  is 
far  better.  Instead  of  draining  tbe  Hfe's  blood 
from  tbe  system,  it  draws  tbe  blood  from  tbe  dis- 
eased part,  and  tbus  prevents  inflammation  and 
pain.  It  also  quickens  tbe  circulation  of  tbe  blood, 
and  braces  up  tbe  wbole  system  to  resist  tbe  pro- 
gress of  any  local  disease,  and  to  disperse  and  carry 
off  tbe  morbid  matter.  Wbere  do  you  let  tbe 
doucbe  strike? 

Wright.  On  my  sboulders  ;  tben  it  descends 
upon  my  cbest  and  my  back.  Wben  I  wisb  to  wet 
my  bead,  I  bold  my  bands  locked  togetber  a  few 
inches  above  my  bead,  and  let  tbe  stream  strike  on 
my  bands:  tbis  breaks  it  and  scatters  it  about, 
and  it  falls  upon  my  bead  Hke  a  sbower  batb. 
Priessnitz  never  recommends  a  patient  to  take  tbe 
doucbe  batb  directly  upon  bis  bead.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  I  am  a  miserable  man;  my  wrist 
pains  me,  and  my  knees  are  stiff"  and  sore. 

Brock,   Pardnn    TTiftj    on    tbjRf^nntrflTy^   yOu  are  a 

most  fottuna^«^i^£^  ^^'  Th*e  •ifi)D|^Jdv^atter  is  all 
stirred  yijy^^your  system,  and  tm^naust  be  ex- 
pelled bepre  you  oaiji,  be  -p^ell. 
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Wright.  "Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  find  it  so.  But 
let  us  cliange  tlie  subject.  I  want  to  turn  my 
tbougbts  away  from  cold  water  and  its  attendant 
horrors  for  the  present.  Will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  tell  me  wbetber  you  ever  say  grace  in  the  army  ? 

Brock.  Oh  yes.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  our 
chaplains  to  perform  that  service,  as  well  as  to 
pray  for  the  success  of  our  arms  when  we  go  to 
battle 

Wright.  Think  of  an  ambassador  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  invoking  a  blessing  on  swords  and  guns, 
and  powder  and  ball  !  It  is  directly  opposed  to 
all  my  ideas  of  christian  prayer.  In  my  opinion, 
hol^  living  is  true  prayer ;  and  those  who  love  men 
best,  and  endeavour  to  show  that  love  in  acts  of 
forgiveness,  justice,  and  mercy,  pray  most  sincere- 
ly and  truly.  How  can  the  slaveholder,  the  spirit 
seller,  or  the  soldier,  offer  true  prayer?  The 
slaveholder  prays  that  justice  may  prevail,  yet  he 
lives  by  plundering  the  helpless  poor.  The  spirit- 
seller  prays  that  the  hungry  and  naked  may  be  fed 
and  clothed,  yet  strips  the  widow  and  fatherless  of 
house  and  home,  to  pay  the  bill  of  the  husband 
and  father  whom  he  has  sent  to  a  drunkard's  grave. 
The  soldier  prays  for  peace,  yet  studies  and  practises 
the  art  of  war.  -  '    '     .^ 

Brock.  If  we  must  have  pubHc  prayer,  I  think 
the  Lord's  prayer  is  the  best  adapted  to  all  occa- 

D  2     . 
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sions.     It  is  tlie  only  one  I  ever  wisli  to  hear  in 
the  army. 

Wright.  The  Lord's  prayer  in  the  army ! 
What  an  idea  I  The  iir&t  two  words  of  that  prayer, 
if  taken  in  their  proper  acceptation,  should  dis- 
band eA^ery  professedly  christian  army  in  the  world. 
Let  ns  suppose  150,000  men  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  that  both  sides 
have  a  season  of  prayer,  as  they  call  it,  before  they 
enter  upon  the  work  of  mutual  slaughter.  The 
French  exclaim,  "  OUR  FATHER !  help  us  to  kill 
our  brethren,  the  English  and  Prussians  who  are 
opposed  to  us,  and  give  us  the  victory  over  them." 
At  the  same  time  the  Allies  exclaim,  "  OUR 
FATHER  !  help  us  to  kill  the  French,  and  give  us 
the  victory  over  them."  "  My  children,  love  one 
another,"  answers  a  voice  from  Heaven;  "ye  are 
brethren.  Live  in  love  and  peace."  "  We  know 
that  we  are  all  thy  children,  and  brethren  one  of 
another,"  exclaim  the  French  and  the  Alhes ;  "  and 
that  thou  hast  commanded  us  to  put  away  all  anger, 
and  wrath,  and  to  be  kindly  affectioned  one  to 
another  in  brotherly  love ;  to  love  our  enemies,  and 
to  overcome  evil  with  good.  But  thou  hast  also 
told  us  that  we  must  be  subject  to  the  powers  that 
be,  and  that  we,  as  the  hired  and  commissioned 
agents  of  these  powers,  are  thy  ministers,  to  execute 
wrath  upon  evil  doers.      Thou  hast  assured  us  that 
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Cornelius  tlie  centiuion  was  a  devout  man  ;  and 
thou  didst  not  condemn  liim  for  "being  a  soldier. 
Nor  did  tliy  servant,  Jolm  tlie  Baptist,  rebuke  the 
soldiers  that  came  to  him,  but  he  advised  them  to  be 
content  with  their  wages.  Thy  servant  Paul,  also, 
appealed  to  Caesar.  By  these  precepts  and  prece- 
dents thou  hast  made  it  clear  to  us,  that  it  is  our 
privilege  and  our  duty  to  hire  om^selves  out  as  sol- 
diers, to  kill  men  at  the  bidding  of  oiu^  employers, 
without  enquiring  whether  they  are  guilty  or  inno- 
cent; that  guns  and  swords  are  christian  means  to 
settle  disputes  between  man  and  man;  and  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  fight  this  battle,  and  slaughter  one 
another  on  this  field.  Besides,  OUR  father! 
thoucfh  we  know  that  when  all  men  become  Chris- 
tians,  there  will  be  no  more  wars  and  fightings, 
yet  Christians  must  study  the  art  of  war,  and  fight 
and  kill  one  another,  till  that  happy  day  arrives. 
We  are  fully  persuaded  that  Christianity  is  destined 
to  beat  all  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  spears 
into  pruning  hooks,  yet,  till  it  has  done  this,  it  is 
necessary  for  christians  to  make  deadly  weapons, 
and  to  learn  how  to  use  them.  We  know  that 
when  all  become  christians,  all  must  be  nonresis- 
tants ;  but  Christianity  forbids  any  one  to  be  a 
nonresistant  till  that  period  comes.  While  the 
wicked  and  imbelieving  continue  to  kill,  slay,  and 
destroy  their  fellow-men,   christians  must  do   the 
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same.  But,  above  all,  our  father  !  tliou  hast 
implanted  in  ns  an  instinct  of  self-preservation; 
therefore  it  must  be  right  for  the  followers  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  to  defend  themselves  by  killing 
their  brethren."  Thus  they  pray.  And  when  the 
prayer  is  concluded,  they  rush  upon  one  another ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  50,000  human  beings  lie  on 
the  field,  dead,  dying,  and  wounded.  And  now  a 
shout  bursts  from  the  victors.  "  Our  father  ! 
Hallowed  be  thy  name  I  We  have  drunk  the 
blood  of  our  brethren.  We  have  poured  out  the 
blood  of  thy  children  like  water.  We  have  torn 
out  their  hearts  and  blown  their  bodies  to  atoms. 
Thy  kingdom  is  now  come ;  thy  will  we  have  now 
done  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  We  have  now  for- 
given our  enemies,  as  we  wish  thee  to  forgive  us. 
Thine  is  the  glory,  and  power,  and  dominion,  for 
ever.  Amen."  This  is  a  practical  paraphrase  on 
the  two  first  words  of  the  Lord's  prayer  when  used 
in  the  army. 

Ozerowski.  (Aid-du-camp  to  Nicholas,  Emperor 
of  Russia.)  I  confess  that  I  cannot  see  how  we 
can  consistently  pray,  "  Father !  forgive  us  as  we 
forgive  our  enemies,"  and  then  follow  up  our  prayer 
by  killing  them. 

Wright.  Do  you  then  acknowledge  that  non- 
resistance  is  a  christian  principle  ? 

Ozerowski.    Yes.     But  we  must  have  war  while 
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the  world  remains  as  it  is ;  and  we  must  obey  our 
rulers  when  they  order  us  out  to  fight, 

Wright.  If  then  you  must  fight,  you  must  either 
fight  in  love  and  forgiveness,  or  you  must  give  up 
your  pretensions  to  Christianity?  Cease  to  ask 
to  be  forgiven  as  you  forgive,  'till  you  cease  to  fight 
and  kill. 

I  then  related  the  following  incident,  to  show 
the  inconsistency  of  praying  to  be  forgiven  as  we 
forgive,  while  we  insist  on  the  right  of  demanding 
blood  for  blood. 

I  once  spent  a  short  time  at  a  watering  place  in 
England.  There  were  several  boarders  with  me 
in  the  same  house.  We  had  frequent  discussions 
about  nonresistance.  One  evening  we  con- 
versed till  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  consistency  of 
hanging  and  shooting  our  enemies  with  our  duty  to 
forgive  them.  A  lady,  who  was  always  careful  to  say 
the  Lord's  prayer  in  the  morning  and  evening,  seem- 
ed to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  conversation.  She 
strongly  urged  that  men  ought  to  be  hung  for  cer- 
tain offences.  I  remarked  to  her,  as  we  were  about 
to  separate  for  the  night :  "  When  you  pray  to-night, 
I  think  you  had  better  omit  that  petition  about 
forgiveness,  till  you  have  learned  to  forgive  as  you 
would  be  forgiven-  Surely  you  do  not  wish  ta 
be  forgiven  as  you  forgive,  while  you  plead  for 
hanging  and  shooting  your  enemies  ?" 
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"  I  will  tliink  about  it,"  said  slie. 

The  next  morning,  as  we  met  at  the  breakfast 
table,  slie  said:  "  I  bave  made  up  my  mind  about 
that  petition  respecting  forgiveness." 

"  And  wbat  is  your  conclusion?"  I  asked. 

"  I  bave  determined  never  to  use  it  till  I  be- 
come a  non-resistant.  Wben  I  retired  to  my 
chamber  last  nigbt,  I  took  my  prayer  book,  and 
knelt  down  to  say  my  prayers  as  usual.  Wben 
I  came  to  tliat  portion  of  tlie  Lord's  prayer, 
'  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those 
that  trespass  against  us,'  I  stopped  short,  conscious 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  be  forgiven  as  I  forgave 
mine  enemies.  I  was  aware  that  in  certain  cases  I 
should  wish  to  have  some  of  them  hung  or  shot; 
and  I  did  not  wish  to  be  hung  or  shot  myself  So 
I  omitted  it.  This  morning  again,  from  the  same 
conviction,  I  could  not  repeat  it.  And  now  I  have 
made  up  my  mind,  never  to  use  it  again  until  I 
have  become  a  nonresistant." 

"  Yours  is  a  fearful  but  a  consistent  resolution," 
I  remarked.  "  Now  !  I  hope  you  will  become  at 
once  a  nonresistant,  for  your  own  sake  and  for  the 
world's  sake." 

"  I  am  not  one  yet,  and  I  do  not  know  when  I 
shall  be  so,"  she  replied.  "  But  I  am  resolved  to 
utter  that  petition  no  more  till  I  am  converted." 

Thus,   the  petition  about  forgiveness   ought  to 
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be  left  out  of  tlie  Lord's  prayer,  wlien  tliat  prayer 
is  used  in  tlie  army,  or  by  men  who  plead  for  tlie 
riglit  of  killing  enemies  in  self-defence. 

Col.  James.  Tliose  precepts  about  loving 
enemies  and  forgi\dng  injuries  relate  only  to  in- 
dividuals, and  liave  no  reference  to  tlie  conduct  of 
nations. 

Wright  Tlien  if  I  injure  one  man,  it  is  Ms 
duty  to  forgive  me ;  but  if  I  injure  a  million  of 
men,  wbo  liappen  to  constitute  a  nation,  tbey  are 
not  bound  to  forgive  me,  but  may  lawfully  seek 
revenge.  One  law  for  nations,  and  another,  a 
directly  opposite  law,  for  individuals.  As  indivi- 
duals, we  must  love  our  enemies ;  as  states,  we  may 
kill  tbem;  as  individuals,  we  are  to  overcome  evil 
with  good;  as  states,  to  return  evil  for  evil.  A 
duty  in  one  becomes  a  crime  in  many;  and  a 
crime  punishable  with  death  in  one,  becomes  a 
deed  worthy  of  applause  in  a  multitude.  This  may 
be  the  moral  code  of  the  politician  and  the  soldier, 
but  surely  it  is  not  that  of  the  christian. 

Col.  James.  Nations  cannot  love  and  forgive 
their  enemies. 

Wright.  Wliy  not,  since  the  nation  is  a  collection 
of  individuals  ?  Millions  may  love  and  forgive  as 
well  as  one. 


d3 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Sitzbad,  or  Sitting  Bath — Out-door  work  done  by  women 
in  Silesia — Penn's  Colony  of  Pennsylvania — The  American 
Revolution — The  Bulwark  of  England — A  fortified  town 
destroyed  in  war-time,  while  the  neighbouring  towns,  which 
were  defenceless,  remained  uninjured. 

The  Sitzbad,  or  sitting  bath,  is  extensively 
employed  by  Priessnitz,  and  is  applied  in  the  fol^ 
lowing  manner. 

Into  a  common  tub,  made  two  or  three  inches 
higher  on  one  side, — so  as  to  form  a  slight  support 
for  the  back, — water  is  poiu'ed  to  the  depth  of  four 
or  five  inches.  The  patient  then  sits  down  in  the 
water,  his  feet  resting  on  the  floor,  and  the  crystal 
element  rises  up  around  him,  so  that  nearly  the 
whole  body  from  the  waist  to  the  knees  is  im- 
mersed. A  thick  blanket  is  then  thrown  around 
his  shoulders,  enveloping  himself  and  his  tub; 
and  there  he  sits  for  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty 
minutes,  according  to  the  behests  of  the  Water 
King. 

The  sitzbad  is  a  severe  operation,  especially  in 
winter.     It  occasions  at  first  a  keen  sensation  of 
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cold ;  and  altliougli  tlie  water,  from  its  small  quan- 
tity, and  its  continued  contact  with,  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  body,  gradually  becomes  more 
tolerable,  yet  the  parts  subject  to  its  action  are  so 
completely  drilled,  that  it  is  difficult  to  excite  the 
necessary  reaction  afterwards.  Yet,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  patients  frequently  fall  asleep  while 
undergoing  this  discipline.  I  generally  employed 
myself  in  reading  or  writing.  The  former  is  a 
common  way  of  diverting  the  thoughts  in  the 
sitzbad. 

Several  times,  after  taking  this  bath,  not  feeling 
sufficient  energy  and  resolution  to  encounter  the 
fierce  winter  storms,  I  attempted  to  get  up  a  reac- 
tion by  artificial  means.  Accordingly  I  drew  my 
sofa  near  to  the  stove,  and  lay  down,  with  a  blan- 
ket wrapped  around  me.  This  was  very  snug  and 
comfortable,  after  sitting  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
icy  cold  water;  it  was  music  to  hear  the  storm 
howling  without,  and  to  feel  that  I  was  sheltered 
from  its  fury ;  but  as  a  severe  head-ache  and  great 
stupor  were  the  invariable  consequences  of  this 
indulgence,  I  soon  came  to  the  resolution  to  take 
a  walk  in  the  open  air  after  the  sitzbad,  however 
great  might  be  the  war  of  elements. 

This  bath  is  used  in  cases  of  congestion,  head- 
ache, and  of  inflammation  in  the  throat  or  chest ; 
in  order  to  draw  the  blood  from  the  diseased  part, 
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and  tlitis  scatter  tlie  morbid  matter,  and  prevent  it 
from  collecting  upon  the  ^ital  parts  of  tlie  system. 
In  two  or  tliree  instances  tlie  sitzbad  lias  relieved 
me  from  severe  colds  in  tlie  liead ;  and  I  bave 
known  otliers  relieved  bv  it  from  the  same  dis- 
order. 

COXVEESATIO^. 

-"  Where  are  the  boys  of  this  district?"  said  I  to 
Wise  and  Oscar,  one  day,  as  we  sat  at  table.  "  We 
see  no  boys  or  young  lads  working  in  the  fields." 

Oscar.    They   are   probably  in    school,    or    are 
engaged  at  trades,  or  at  some  in-door  labom\ 

Wright.  Why  are  not  the  girls  sent  to  school 
too,  or  employed  at  trades  ?  They  seem  to  be  the 
imiversal  carriers  of  the  district.  The  milk  is 
brought  to  the  saloon  from  the  surrounding  villages 
by  women  and  young  girls,  in  heavy  earthen  ves-' 
sels ;  they  pick  the  stones  off  the  land,  and  wheel  * 
them  away  in  barrows,  carry  the  seed  corn  into 
the  fields  on  their  backs,  spread  out  the  manure*, 
saw,  pile,  and  carry  home  the  fire-wood,  feed  and 
water  the  cattle,  clean  out  the  cow-houses  and 
stables,  clear  away  the  snow,  and  bring  brushwood 
from  the  mountains  on  their  backs.  I  often  see 
young  girls  staggering  along  under  burdens  which 
I  could  scarcely  Hft.  I  have  been  taught  to  think 
that  these  are  more  fitting  occupations  for  the  men 
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and  boys,  but  bow  rarely  we  see  tbem  engaged  in 
tbem ! 

Wise.  You  will  find  tbe  men  and  boys,  in  tins 
country,  in  warm  sbops,  working  at  trades,  or 
sauntering  about  smoking  tbeir  pipes.  Boys  are 
far  more  biglily  esteemed  and  more  tenderly 
brouglit  up  liere,  tlian  girls. 

Wright.  I  do  not  object  to  women  working 
out  of  doors,  but  it  is  not  fair  or  kind  to  impose 
upon  tliehi  tbe  burden  and  beat  of  tbe  day,  and 
to  make  tbem  mere  drudges  to  tbe  men. 

Oscar.  On  tbe  principle  of  armed  defence,  tbe 
women  bere  would  bave  to  protect  tbe  men  in 
case  of  war ;  for  it  is  obvious  tbat  tbey  excel  tbe 
men  in  pbysical  strengtb  and  bardibood. 

Wright.  Tbat  would  be  a  great  breacb  of  tbe 
rules  of  conventional  propriety,  wbicb  bardly  permit 
women  to  defend  themselves  by  arms  and  blood- 
4ied,  mucb  less  to  defend  tbe  men. 
:  "I  sbould  bke  above  all  tbings,"  observed  Leo, 
"  since  my  attention  bas  been  turned  so  mucb  to 
tbis  subject  of  mibtary  defence,  to  visit  America; 
and,  on  tbe  spot,  to  learn  more  of  tbe  bistory  of 
William  Penn's  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  You 
often  refer  to  it,  to  illustrate  tbe  safety  of  non- 
resistance.  I  bave  read  sometbing  about 
tbat   colony;    but   I    am    unacquainted   witli  tbe 
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facts  in  its  liistory  that  bear  upon  tlie  subject  of 
peace. 

Wright.  Tliey  are  these.  That  colony  settled 
amid  some  of  the  most  savage  and  warlike  Indians 
on  the  western  continent.  Its  founders  were  from 
principle  opposed  to  military  protection,  and  of 
course  were  wholly  defenceless,  so  far  as  deadly 
weapons  were  concerned.  Penn  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  no  oaths  of  confir- 
mation were  taken  or  required  by  either  party; 
and  this  was  the  only  treaty,  made  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  Europeans,  that  was  faithfully  kept. 
The  colonists  being  unarmed,  of  course  com- 
mitted no  outrages  upon  their  wild  and  savage 
neighbours;  and  these,  seeing  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  them,  confided  in  them. 
During  seventy  years  they  lived  and  traded 
together,  without  any  blood  being  shed  on  the 
part  of  either,  and  the  only  assignable  cause  is 
the  fact  that  the  colonists  were  unarmed.  It  is 
true  that  they  treated  the  Indians  kindly  and 
justly  for  the  most  part,  and  gave  them  little  cause 
of  offence.  But  why  did  they  do  so?  The 
answer  is,  that  being  defenceless,  the  colonists  trust- 
ed to  their  character,  under  God,  for  protection 
from  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  rather 
than  to  the  sword.  They  knew  that  if  by  fraud 
and  injustice  they  provoked  the  savages  to  aggres- 
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sion,  thej  had  no  means  to  resist  tliem.  They 
liad  willingly  placed  themselves  in  a  condition  in 
which  their  existence  and  comfort  in  this  life,  as 
well  as  their  happiness  in  another,  mainly  de- 
pended on  their  doing  justly  and  loving  mercy. 
And  while  this  unarmed  colony  were  thus  secure, 
the  colonists  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  Con- 
necticut, whose  principle  of  action  was,  "  the  better 
armed,  the  more  secure^'  were  perpetually  engaged 
in  cruel  and  bloody  wars  with  the  Indians. 
In  proportion  as  the  colonists  of  Pennsylvania  car- 
ried out  in  spirit  and  practice,  their  principle  of 
unarmed  defence,  they  were  secure  from  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping  knife.  When  Pennsylvania 
abandoned  her  nonresistance  ground,  and  armed 
herself  like  the  other  colonies,  she  also  suffered, 
for  then  she  began  to  commit  depredations  upon 
the  Indians.  This  fact  is  strikingly  illustrative  of 
the  safety  of  a  community  being  unarmed ;  and  we 
may  fairly  presume  that  the  reason  why  there  are 
so  few  such  on  record,  is  that  few  communities 
ever  trusted  in  love  and  kindness  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tection, as  did  the  early  Friends.  Their  faith  in 
God  was  great;  whilst  their  faith  in  swords  and 
guns  was  small. 

Leo.  How  could  your  ancestors  have  freed  them- 
selves from  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  but  for 
military  power  ? 
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Wright.  This  is  similar  to  the  question  which  is 
often  asked  by  the  advocates  of  armed  resistance 
in  the  United  States,  "  How  could  we  have 
become  a  free  and  independent  nation,  had  the 
colonists  been  nonresistants  ?"  This  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  efficient  arguments  against  the 
doctrine  of  peace.  In  answering  it,  I  deny  that 
the  American  revolution  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
blessing ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  I  can  show 
that  it  was  injurious  to  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  people  of  both  countries;  and 
highly  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty. 
The  principle  for  wliicli  the  colonists  contended 
was,  that  taxation  and  representation  ought  to  go 
together.  England  claimed  and  exercised  the  right 
to  tax  them,  wliile  she  refused  to  allow  them  to  be 
represented  in  Parhament.  This,  in  their  estima- 
tion, was  the  essence  of  tyranny.  The  colonists 
were  right  in  the  principle  for  which  they  fought. 
England  had  no  right  of  dominion  over  them, 
except  the  robber's  right;  but  the  means  by 
which  they  sought  to  defend  their  liberty,  and  to 
effect  the  revolution,  were  both  wicked  and  hurt- 
ful. The  separation  might  have  been  achieved  in 
a  far  more  effectual  and  christian  way,  and  without 
the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  blood, — simply  by 
NONRESISTANCE  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies. 
Let   us   suppose    that  the   colonists  had  been  in 
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spirit  and  practice  -nonresistants,  at  tlie  com- 
mencement of  tKe  revolution.  Great  Britain  in- 
sisted on  her  right  to  tax  them,  without  their 
being  represented  in  parhament,  and  they  denied 
it.  Britain  did  tax  them  ;  but  the  colonies  would 
not  pay  the  tax.  The  struggle  commences  in 
Boston ;  the  city  has  no  means  of  armed  defence ; 
but  the  people  are  firm  in  refusing  to  pay  the  tax. 
Britain  sends  over  General  Gage,  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  troops,  to  collect  it.  He  sails  up 
Boston  harbour :  he  lands  with  his  troops,  and  finds 
the  people  quiet ;  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  suffer 
and  die,  but  not  to  kill.  Boston  gives  her  enemies 
such  a  welcome  as  Christianity  requires ;  she  feeds 
the  hungry,  and  gives  drink  to  the  thirsty.  After 
being  thus  kindly  treated,  General  Gage  says, 

"  Now  pay  me  this  tax,  and  let  me  return  to 
those  who  sent  me ;  in  whose  name  I  act,  and 
whose  orders  I  must  obey." 

"  We  shall  never  pay  it,  so  long  as  we  are 
denied  representation  in  parliament,"  say  the 
colonists. 

"  Then  I  must  seize  upon  your  property,"  rephes 
Gage. 

The  colonists  answer,  "  Here  are  our  banks, 
our  stores,  and  our  houses ;  plunder  them  if  you 
please ;  we  shall  make  no  resistance." 

As  Gage  must  obey  his  orders,  he  enters  their 
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banks  and  warelio-uses,  and  takes  wKat  money 
lie  thinks  necessary,  returns  on  board  -witli  Ms 
troops,  and  sails  back  to  England.  Not  a  gun  is 
fired,  not  a  drop  of  blood  is  shed  by  the  people  of 
Boston ;  but  tbey  have  shown  love  and  kindness  to 
their  enemies  throughout.  How  does  Gage  feel, 
on  his  homeward  voyage,  as  he  reflects  on  his 
conduct  toward  the  defenceless  people  whom  he 
has  plundered  ?  He  lands  in  England,  and  reports 
his  own  conduct  and  the  conduct  of  the  Americans. 
England  would  never  send  another  army  against 
such  a  people.  There  is  no  honor  in  robbing  the 
defenceless.  The  colonies  would  thus  have  gained 
their  object,  and  the  horrors  of  a  seven  years'  war 
have  been  avoided. 

I  have  often  been  asked,  how  could  England  be 
safe  without  the  means  of  miUtary  defence? 
Would  not  France  invade  and  destroy  her?  Let 
us  suppose  that  England,  as  a  christian  duty,  at 
once  disbands  her  army,  dismantles  her  navy, 
and  makes  known  to  all  nations  her  principles 
and  her  position,  and  her  readiness  to  make 
restitution  for  all  the  wrongs  she  has  perpetrated. 
She  invites  the  co-operation  of  all  nations  to 
abolish  the  bloody  system  of  military  defence. 
Her  ports,  her  trade,  and  her  hospitality  are  free 
and  open  to  all.  She  loves  her  enemies,  does 
good  to  those   that  hate  her,  forgives  all  injuries 
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received,  compensates  for  all  injuries  committed 
by  her,  overcomes  evil  with  good.  Slie  is  wholly 
defenceless.     Is  she  safe? 

One  thing  is  certain.  She  can  do  no  injury  to 
other  nations.  Is  it  equally  certain  that  other 
nations  mil  not  injure  her  ?  We  will  answer  by 
another  question,  how  could  other  nations  injure 
her,  when  they  know  that  she  could  not  injure 
them,  and  that  she  has  no  disposition  to  do  so  even 
if  she  had  the  means?  Let  England  cast  away 
the  means  and  disposition  to  do  violence,  and 
cease  to  beggar  her  people  for  the  support  of  her 
army  and  navy ;  let  her  set  the  example  of  love  and 
fair  deahng  as  a  means  of  national  security.  Who 
then  would  harm  her  ?  Not  one.  She  would  be 
safe.  Other  nations  would  see  the  safety  and 
grandeur  of  her  position,  and  be  led  to  imitate  her 
example.  The  bulwork  of  her  defence  would  be 
her  defencelessness. 

Wise.  But,  begging  your  pardon,  England  is 
not  in  that  position,  and  never  will  be. 

Wright.  That  is  not  the  question.  But  if  she 
were  in  that  position,  would  it  be  a  christian  one  ? 

Wise  hesitated,  fearing  to  commit  himself. 

BrocTc.  I  hope  you  will  admit  it.  I,  whom  you 
denounce  as  an  infidel,  have  no  doubt  that  such 
would  be  a  christian  position.     You,  who  make 
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sucli  a  high,  profession,  ouglit  to  admit  it  without 
hesitation. 

Wise.  I  am  willing  to  admit  it.     What  then? 

Wright.  Would  it  be  a  safe  position  ? 

Wise.  I  tliink  it  would. 

Wright.  Now,  would  you  prefer  to  see  England, 
your  country,  take  a  position  which  you  admit  is 
both  christian  and  safe,  or  remain  in  her  present 
imchristian  and  unsafe  position?  What  are  you 
wilHng  to  do  to  bring  her  into  this  christian  and 
safe  position?  And  why,  if  you  are  a  christian 
and  love  your  country,  do  you  oppose  those  who 
are  trying  to  bring  her  into  it  ? 

Wise  could  not  answer,  but  in  great  agitation 
left  the  table,  muttering  something  about  '  anarchy' 
— '  the  powers  that  be' — '  infidelity' — '  French 
Jacobinism' — '  socialism,'  &c.  I  then  related  the 
following  incident  to  illustrate  the  danger  of  mili- 
tary defence. 

A  friend  of  mine,  named  Barker,  lived  in 
the  town  of  Peru,  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  He  was  the  secretary  and 
principal  manager  of  a  fire  insurance  company, 
which  had  insured  property  to  a  large  amount  in  a 
villaofe  on  the  frontier  between  New  York  and 
Canada.  That  village  was  protected  by  a  fort, 
and  by  a  company  of  the  United  States'  troops. 
No    other   villas^e    or    town   within   himdreds   of 
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miles  was  protected  in  the  same  way.  During 
the  Canadian  rebellion,  a  party  of  English  troops 
and  Canadians  came  over  the  frontier,  attacked 
tliis  fortified  village,  burnt  several  houses,  and  de- 
stroyed a  considerable  amount  of  property.  Such 
of  the  sufferers  as  had  insured  their  property  called 
upon  the  company  for  their  insurance,  and  my 
friend  visited  the  place  to  make  the  necessary  en- 
quiries. One  of  the  inhabitants,  with  whom  he 
was  conversing  about  the  attack  of  the  Canadians, 
remarked  that  property  was  very  insecure  on  the 
frontier. 

"  So  it  seems,"  said  my  friend,  "  there  has  been 
considerable  destruction  committed  in  this  vil- 
lai>:e  at  least." 

"  You  should  petition  the  government  to  send 
us  more  troops  to  protect  us,"  said  the  complainant. 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  better,"  said  my 
friend,  "  to  petition  the  government  to  take  away 
those  that  are  here." 

"Are  you  serious?"  asked  the  complainant; 
"  would  you  take  away  the  troops,  and  leave  us 
exposed  to  the  enemy  ?  We  should  then  be  all 
destroyed." 

"  I  mean,"  was  the  reply,  "  that  the  presence  of 
the  fort  and  garrison  has  brought  this  e\dl  upon 
you.  You  see  towns  and  villages  scattered  along 
the  frontier  on  each  side   of  you  for  hundreds  of 
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miles,  and  yet  not  one  of  tliese  lias  been  molested 
by  the  Canadians  or  tlie  Britisli  troops,  simply 
because  they  were  defenceless.  Tliey  are  safe, 
and  have  no  fear  of  invasion ;  while  your  town  lies 
in  ashes:  yet  you  have  military  protection,  and 
they  have  none.  The  circumstance  of  your  being 
armed  and  prepared  for  resistance,  provoked  the 
enemy  to  attack  you.  The  presence  of  the  mili- 
tary is  the  very  thing  that  has  ruined  you.  Now 
you  wish  for  a  stronger  military  force,  which 
would  only  provoke  a  severer  attack  and  more 
merciless  destruction.  If  you  take  my  advice,  you 
will  send  away  the  troops  which  you  have,  demo- 
lish your  fort,  become  as  defenceless  as  your 
neighbours,  and  then  you  will  be  as  safe  as  they 
are." 

These  were  strange  words  in  the  ears  of  him  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  It  had  never  before 
occurred  to  him  that  military  defence  increased 
our  danger.  He  had  taken  for  granted  that  if  a 
town,  a  city,  or  a  country  were  only  well  provided 
with  deadly  weapons,  and  with  men  skilled  in 
using  them,  it  must  be  safe.  But  he  now  confessed 
that  my  friend  was  in  the  right.  And  so  it  is ; 
every  man  who  enlists,  instead  of  being  a  gallant, 
high  minded,  and  chivalrous  protector,  is  in  fact 
the  deadliest  enemy  of  his  country.  He  not  only 
becomes  brutal,  profligate,  reckless,  and  unprinci- 
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pled,  and  thus  is  as  ready  to  butclier  his  own  fellow 
citizens  as  others,  at  the  word  of  command,  but  he 
is  an  actual  incitement  to  others  to  attack  his 
country.  Nonresistance  is  the  best  poHcy  and  the 
christian  duty  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Abreibung— Its  peculiar  advantages — Continental  Despotism 
— Continental  and  English  Aristocracy— Military  Defence  a 
source  of  Danger  not  of  Security. 

THE    ABREIBUNG. 

The  Abreibung,  (or  Uprigbt,  or  Standing  Batb) 
is  administered  in  the  following  manner.  A  sheet 
is  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  very  slightly  wrung  out, 
merely  to  prevent  dripping.  The  patient  stands 
up,  and  the  bath  man  throws  the  sheet  around  him, 
so  as  to  envelope  his  whole  person  from  head  to 
foot ;  he  then  rubs  himself  in  front,  and  the  bath-man 
rubs  his  back,  for  one,  two,  or  three  minutes,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  the  wet  sheet  is  then  taken  off,  and 
the  patient  wiped  dry. 

The  object  of  the  Abreibung  is  to  produce  a 
violent  shock,  to  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  blood, 
and  thus  produce  heat.  The  first  touch  of  the 
sheet  causes  a  very  uncomfortable  sensation,  and 
seems  to  drive  the  blood  all  in  from  the  surface, 
and  to  the  head ;  but  it  instantly  rallies,  and  returns 
rapidly  to  protect  the  skin  from  the  contact  of  the 
cold  sheet ;  so  that  when  the  patient,  having  been 
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rubbed  in  tlie  wet  slieet  a  minute  or  two,  lias 
thrown  it  off  and  is  wiped  with  a  dry  one,  liis  skin 
is  in  a  glow  of  heat,  and  he  feels  exceedingly 
refreshed. 

I  took  the  abreibung  twice  a  day,  at  intervals 
of  an  hour,  for  six  weeks.  The  first  shock,  as 
the  sheet  fell  upon  my  shoulders  and  was  drawn 
about  me,  was  what  I  most  dreaded;  and  this  I  did 
dread  unutterably,  so  that  I  seldom  felt  its  icy 
touch  without  an  effort  to  catch  my  breath,  and 
restrain  myself  from  screaming  aloud.  The  body 
involuntarily  shrinks  from  it,  and  often  have  I 
stood  with  my  eyes  turned  over  my  shoulder,  to 
watch  the  exact  moment  when  the  sheet  was  to  be 
thrown  upon  me,  so  that  I  might  be  prepared  to 
receive  it.  My  badediener,  when  in  a  frolicsome 
mood,  greatly  enjoyed  administering  this  bath  to 
me.  He  delighted  to  throw  the  sheet  around  me 
when  my  eyes  were  turned  away,  so  that  it  might 
take  me  unawares.  There  is  but  little  effort  need- 
ed to  produce  reaction  after  the  abreibung.  Indeed, 
the  reaction  is  caused  by  the  severity  of  the  shock 
which  it  occasions. 

To  illustrate  the  effects  and  show  the  object  of 
this  bath,  I  will  relate  a  circumstance  that  hap- 
pened to  myself.  One  morning  in  April,  after 
taking  my  wet  sheet  and  plunge  bath,  I  went  out  to 
walk  at  five  o'clock,  and,  as  was  my  custom,  v/ith- 
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out  cap,  liat,  or  umbrella,  altliougli  tlie  appearance 
of  the  clouds  foreboded  tlie  near  approacli  of  heavy 
rain.  I  ascended  the  mountain,  for  about  two 
miles,  by  the  beaten  path,  and  then  struck  out  to 
explore  a  part  of  the  woods  I  had  never  before 
visited.  The  rain  soon  poured  down  in  torrents, 
and  I  was  entirely  drenched,  every  thread  of  my 
clothes  being  wet.  I  wandered  over  rocks,  and  up 
and  down  dechvities,  and  paddled  through  torrents 
occasioned  by  the  rain  and  melted  snow ;  till  at 
last,  confused  as  to  the  direction  I  should  take, 
I  lost  my  way.  All  this  time  the  wind  was 
blowing  a  tempest ;  it  rained  incessantly,  and  the 
water  dropped  from  my  clothes,  and  squashed  in 
my  shoes,  as  if  I  had  been  under  a  shower  bath. 
When  I  recovered  my  bearings,  I  was  about  six  miles 
from  Graefenberg,  and  did  not  reach  it  till  about  ten 
o'clock,  when  I  arrived,  wet,  hungry,  cold,  weary, 
and  completely  exhausted,  after  a  walk  of  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles. 

On  my  arrival,  I  was  recommended  to  take  two 
abrcibungs,  at  an  interval  of  half  an  hour ;  and  to 
rub  my  ancles,  and  the  muscles  under  my  knees. 
I  was  assured  that  this  would  prevent  all  soreness 
from  the  over-exertion,  all  cold,  and  rheumatic 
affections  likely  to  follow  the  long  exposure  to  the 
wet  and  cold.  I  took  this  advice,  and  changfed 
my  clothes,  and  was  thus  saved  from  all  evil  con- 
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sequences.     Many  times  since  have  I  experienced 
similar  benefit  from  tlie  abreibung. 

As  I  wished  to  know  from  Priessnitz  bow  be 
would  recommend  me  to  act  under  certain  circum- 
stances in  wbicb  I  expected  often  to  be  placed,  I 
put  tlie  folio-wing  among  other  questions  to  him,  in 
writing,  the  day  before  I  left  Graefenberg;  his 
written  answers  will  show  his  estimate  of  the 
abreibung. 

"  When  I  am  exposed  in  travelling,  by  sea  or 
land,  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  to  storms  of 
snow  and  rain,  and  I  have  become  wet  and  chilly, 
what  would  you  recommend  me  to  do?"  His 
answer  was, 

"  Take  abreibungs." 

"  When  I  am  affected  with  cold,  accompanied 
with  fever  and  restlessness  at  night?" 

"  Take  abreibungs." 

"  When  I  am  afflicted  with  head-ache,  occa- 
sioned by  great  and  continued  excitement  from 
public  speaking?" 

"  Take  abreibungs." 

"  When  troubled  with  shooting  pains  and  tight- 
ness across  the  chest,  occasioned  by  long  speaking 
at  a  time  ?" 

"  Take  abreibungs,  and  rub  the  throat  and 
chest." 

I  have  followed  these  directions  with  most  hap- 

E  2 
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py  results.  Tliey  are  perliaps  too  simple  and  too 
easy  to  command  attention ;  but  I  am  sure  tliat 
wlioever  follows  tliem,  under  tlie  circumstances 
above  named,  will  have  cause  for  gratitude  to 
Priessnitz ;  and  will  be  convinced  tbat  tlie  means  of 
preventing  and  curing  colds,  and  tliat  soreness  of 
tbe  joints  and  muscles  wliicli  is  caused  by  fatigue,  are 
mtliin  tlie  reach  af  all.  As  all  are  liable  to  expo- 
sure to  wet  and  cold,  let  no  one  despise  the  means 
of  safety  because  they  are  so  simple,  and  so  easily 
applied. 

COXYEESATIOX. 

As  I  took  my  seat  at  the  table  one  morning,  I 
saw  a  number  of  the  guests  collected  at  one  end  of 
it,  looking  at  some  pictures  with  great  delight. 
On  enquiring  what  they  were,  I  was  answered 
by  Adolf  that  they  were  caricatures  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.  I  asked  in  what  character  tliey  repre- 
sented him. 

Adolf,  The  king  is  notorious  for  his  fickleness ; 
he  issues  his  decrees  with  a  degree  of  formality 
and  solemnity,  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  they  were  as  unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians ;  but  before  the  people  have 
time  to  understand  them,  and  to  begin  to  execute 
them,  he  changes  his  mind  and  issues  a  coun- 
ter decree.     Thus  he  keeps    them    in    a   state   of 
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continual  doubt  and  perplexity  by  liis  instability. 
In  regard  to  tlieir  political  condition,  tliey  know 
not  wliat  a  day  may  bring  forth .  Only  one  tiling 
is  considered  settled ;  wliicli  is,  tbat  tlieir  condi- 
tion is  every  moment  liable  to  be  unsettled,  Tliese 
caricatures  represent  tlie  king,  witli  tlie  excep- 
tion of  tlie  face,  wliicli  is  hlanJc^  and  on  it  is  writ- 
ten— "  THIS  ORDEE,"  and  in  bis  riglit  band  lie 
holds  a  paper  on  which  is  written  "  A  COUNTER 
ORDER."  It  exactly  portrays  the  man ;  for 
scarcely  does  he  issue  an  order,  before  a  counter 
order  is  ready  to  be  published.  The  pictures  were 
designed  and  struck  off  in  Leipsig,  and  about  8000 
were  sold  in  one  day;  but  the  police,  whose  object 
is  to  guard  the  royal  dignity,  seized  and  confiscated 
all  that  they  could  find. 

Brock.  I  wonder  what  they  would  do  with  Punch  ? 
would  they  tolerate  him  in  Austria,  Prussia,  or 
Russia  ? 

Adolf.  Not  for  one  hour.  The  man  who,  in 
this  empire,  should  dare  to  publish  such  caricatures 
of  Ferdinand  or  Metternich,  would  probably  soon 
find  himself  in  a  dungeon.  For  though  the  empe- 
ror is  kown  to  be  idiotic,  and  wholly  incapable  of 
conducting  the  affairs  of  state,  yet  his  ministers, 
who  manage  for  him,  will  not  allow  any  thing 
l-idiculous  or  contemptuous  to  be  said  of  him,  if  they 
can  help  it.      One   day^  a  gentleman  in  a  social 
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party  cKanced  to  call  tlie  emperor  "  an  old 
granny."  One  of  tliose  pitiful  agents  of  despot- 
ism, a  domestic  spy,  being  present,  lie  reported  it 
to  tlie  local  magistrates,  and  these  at  once  took 
measures  to  arrest  tlie  offender.  But  as  lie  got 
timely  warning  of  tlieir  intention,  lie  crossed  the 
frontier,  and  escaped  an  Austrian  dungeon. 

Wright.  How  supremely  foolisli !  Tyranny, 
tliough  ever  watchful,  is  exceedingly  blind ;  in  its 
anxiety  to  guard  itself  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  people,  it  makes  itself  ridiculous. 

Brock.  Punch  is  a  clever  fellow ;  he  is  doing  a 
great  and  good  work  among  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  is  aiding  to  break  down  the  barriers  between 
them. 

Wright.  The  aristocracy  of  England  are  far 
more  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  more  insolent 
and  distant  towards  the  people,  than  the  aristocracy 
of  Germany;  and  the  people  of  England  stand 
more  in  awe  of  the  aristocracy  than  do  the  people 
of  Germany.  There  is  no  freedom  between  these 
two  classes  in  England ;  the  people  are  made  to  feel 
their  inferiority,  the  moment  they  come  into  the 
presence  of  a  titled  and  wealthy  landlord;  but 
here,  the  prince  and  peasant,  the  titled  and  untitled 
familiarly  meet  and  mingle ;  and  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  one  class  from  the  other. 
What  can  be  the    cause  ?     Is  it  that  less  reofard 
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is  paid  to  title,  station,    or    wealtli  here  tlian    in 
England  ? 

Brock.  1  tliink  not ;  for  more  deference  is  paid 
in  Austria  to  title  and  rank;  but  because  tlie 
line  that  separates  tlie  two  classes  is  so  dis- 
tinctly drawn,  that  the  aristocracy  do  not  fear  that 
the  people  will  encroach  upon  their  privileges,  and 
the  people  have  no  fears  that  their  superiors  in 
rank  will  encroach  upon  theirs.  The  jealousy  of 
their  privileges  evinced  by  the  English  aristocracy 
is  a  sign  that  they  feel  themselves  in  danger 
of  losing  them;  and  their  anxiety  to  keep  the 
people  at  a  distance  is  a  sure  proof  that  they  are 
apprehensive  of  being  dragged  down  to  the  ple- 
beian level.  Although,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  society  in  Germany,  you  see  but  little  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  classes ;  and  the  prince  pays 
as  much  deference  to  the  peasant,  as  the  peasant 
to  the  prince;  yet  there  are  times  and  occasions 
when  the  people  are  made  to  feel  their  inferiority. 
The  people  of  Austria,  for  instance,  are  allowed 
to  exercise  no  influence  over  the  government,  nor 
to  use  any  means  to  acquire  such  influence;  but 
in  England  the  people  are  of  great  importance  in 
alFairs  of  state,  and  they  are  vigorously  pursuing 
measures  to  obtain  still  greater  power.  This  free- 
dom of  intercourse,  therefore,  between  the  two 
classes  of  society  in  Austria,  so  far  from  indicating 
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a  state  of  independance  among  tlie  people,  too  cer- 
tainly establishes  tlie  fact  of  tlieir  abject  servitude. 
Wright.  It  seems  to  be  tlie  opinion  of  all  classes 
liere,  tliat  a  few  were  made  to  govern,  and  tlie  mul- 
titude to  be  governed ;  and  no  one  tbinks  of  call- 
ing in  question  tlie  trutb  of  this  maxim ;  for,  as  to 
state  affairs,  sucli  as  making  and  executing  laws, 
raising  and  cbsbursing  tlie  revenue,  and  managing 
tlie  foreign  relations  of  tlie  empire,  tlie  mass  of 
tbe  people  appear  to  liave  no  more  concern  witli 
tliem  tlian  tlie  beasts  of  tlie  field.  Tlieir  business 
is  to  submit  to  be  managed.     "  THE  people  for 

THE  GOVERNMENT,  AND  NOT  THE  GOVERNMENT 

FOR  THE  PEOPLE,"  seems  to  be  tlie  grand  poli- 
tical axiom  of  Austria ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  tliat 
a  bloody  struggle  for  mastery, — not  as  in  tbe 
Frencli  revolutionary  days,  between  nation  and 
nation, — but  between  tlie  people  and  tlie  aristo- 
cracy, will,  at  no  distant  day,  desolate  Europe. 

OzerowsJci.  Your  views  of  mibtary  defence 
seem  to  be  cbristian  and  reasonable,  but  I  cannot 
compreliend  liow  society  could  be  safe  on  your 
terms. 

Wright.  No  proposition  seems  to  me  more 
.  capable  of  demonstration  tlian  tliis,  tliat  military 

DEFENCE  IS  A  SOURCE  OF  DANGER  RATHER  THAN 
A   MEANS   OF   SECURITY. 

O'Neill.     Establish   tliis,    and    you    settle    tlie 
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question  of  nonresistance  for  ever ;  for  men  will 
not  keep  tlie  military  system  at  sucli  an  expense, 
wlien  tliey  are  once  convinced  tliat  tliere  is  no 
safety  in  it. 

Wright.  Tliere  are  numberless  otlier  motives 
wliicli  prompt  nations  to  keep  np  tliat  system; 
such  as  ambition,  revenge,  love  of  tlie  pomp  of  war- 
like preparations.  But  if  men  would  bring  to  tlie 
consideration  of  military  defence,  a  moiety  of  tbat 
common  sense  wliicli  tliey  manifest  in  considering 
otlier  questions,  and  not  allow  passion  or  popular 
opinion  to  drown  tlie  voice  of  God  witliin  tliem, 
tbe  question  would  be  easily  settled.  I  will  just 
ask  you,  if  you  please,  wliy  do  you  reject  tbe  use 
of    strong  drinks  ? 

O'Neill.  Because  experience  sKows  me,  that 
for  one  life  tliat  it  may  liave  saved  it  lias  destroyed 
thousands,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  countenance  the 
cause  of  so  much  unmitigated  eviL 

Wright.  Well,  then,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
military  defence.  A  power  which  has  destroyed  a 
number  of  human  beings  fifteen  times  as  great  as 
the  present  population  of  this  globe,  cannot  be 
any  security  to  hmnan  life.  The  cost  of  wars, 
undertaken  for  security  to  property,  has  swal- 
lowed up  a  hundred  times  more  tlian  it  has  saved. 
Then  again,  there  can  be  no  military  defence 
without  slavery.      Every  soldier   is    a  slave,  and 
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nearly  as  absolutely  in  tlie  power  of  liis  employers 
as  if  lie  was  a  mere  cliattel.  Look  at  tlie  military 
system  in  reference  to  tlie  wliole  linman  race,  and 
judge  if  it  lias  been  a  defence  to  human  life.  Death 
is  an  essential  element  of  military  power.  Would 
you  put  liberty  imder  tlie  protection  of  slavery  ? 
Teetotalism  under  tlie  protection  of  drunkenness  ? 
Yet  you  may  as  well  do  tliis,  as  put  human  hfe  under 
the  protection  of  military  power,  for  it  is  putting 
life  under  the  protection  of  the  promoters  of  death. 
To  think  of  kilhng  men,  in  order  to  protect  human 
life  !  Military  defence  can  be  no  secmity  to  life, 
for  it  protects  by  assuming  the  right  to  destroy, 
and  by  actually  destroying  the  very  thing  it  pro- 
fesses to  protect.  It  is  like  the  wolf  that  was 
employed  to  protect  a  flock  of  sheep.  An  essen- 
tial item  of  the  bargain  was,  that  the  wolf  was  to 
devour  as  many  of  the  sheep  as  he  chose. 

Ozerowshi.  I  grant  that  military  power,  applied 
to  settle  difficulties  between  man  and  man,  and 
between  nation  and  nation,  and  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tection, has  done  far  more  evil  than  good ;  I  see 
that  clearly. 

Brock.  No  one  can  read  the  history  of  mankind 
without  being  convinced  that  it  has  enslaved  more 
than  it  has  freed,  and  slain  its  thousands  where  it 
has  secured  life  to  one. 

Wriglit.    Then  treat    it  as   you  treat   alcohol; 
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reject  it  altogether,  become  a  teetotaller  in  regard 
to  tlie  military  system,  trust  not  the  sword  as  a 
means  of  defence. 

Brock.  But  I  am  not  a  teetotaller,  so  your  argu- 
ment does  not  apply  to  me.     I  take  a  little  wine. 

Wright.  I  wish  you  were  a  teetotaller.  You 
would  be  one  if  you  were  consistent  with  yourself; 
for  I  have  heard  you  admit  that  if  alcohol  had 
never  been  used  as  a  drink,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  mankind. 

Brock.  I  admit  it ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact. 

Wright.  Well,  when  you  thus  see  it  doing  more 
harm  than  good,  you  should  give  it  up  and  seek 
its  destruction.  "  There  is  a  way  that  seemeth 
right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  is  the  way  of 
death."  So  in  regard  to  armed  defence ;  when  you 
fiee  that  its  results  are  uniformly  slavery  and 
death,  you  may  conclude  that  it  is  not  indeed  a 
means  of  defence  but  of  destruction. 

Brock.  You  think  then  that  like  begets  hke  ? 

Wriaht.  I  do;  from  the  declaration  to  Noah 
to  the  present  hour,  it  has  proved  true  that  the 
shedder  of  man's  blood  may  expect  to  have  his 
own  blood  shed  by  man.  To  arm  for  defence  is 
td  expose  ourselves  to  attack.  It  was  in  reference 
to  this  that  Christ  said,  "  they  that  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  with  the  sword." 
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Brock.  Tlien  you  think  that  mihtarj  power  is 
as  likely  to  provoke  aggression  when  used  for 
defence,  as  when  used  for  offence  ? 

Wright.  I  do.  I  think  that  no  matter  from 
what  motiA^es  yon  arm,  the  fact  that  you  are  armed 
leads  inevitably  to  the  following  results : — 

1.  It  begets  in  yourself  a  spirit  of  brutal 
violence.  You  keep  your  eyes  turned  to  brute 
force  as  your  means  of  protection;  and  you  be- 
come assimilated  in  spirit  to  the  nature  of  the 
power  in  which  you  trust. 

2.  It  makes  you  indifferent  to  the  rights  of 
others.  A  man  who  is  armed  is  a  great  deal  more 
likely  to  insult  and  injure  others  than  one  who  is 
not.  England  would  never  have  treated  India 
and  China  as  she  has  done,  but  for  her  mihtary 
power.  The  United  States  would  never  have 
dared  to  outrage  humanity  as  she  has  done,  in 
the  person  of  the  slave  and  the  Indian,  had  she 
not  the  means  of  killing  them  if  they  attempted 
resistance. 

3.  To  arm  is  to  hid  defiance,  and  to  bid  a  man 
defiance  is  the  surest  way  to  provoke  him  to 
attack  you.  To  arm  even  in  defence  is  an  insult 
to  your  neighbours;  it  equivalent  to  saying  to 
them,  "  I  believe  you  are  villains,  and  would 
assault  me  if  you  dared:  therefore  I  shall  be  ready 
for  you." 
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Nonresistance  produces  results  precisely  the  con- 
trary to  these.  It  leads  men,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, to  abstain  from  outrage  or  intentional  wrong, 
and  cheerfully  to  make  restitution  for  unintentional 
injury.  When  their  safety  depends  on  securing  the 
love  and  confidence  of  all  around  them,  they  will 
abstain  from  acts  that  tend  to  promote  hatred  and 
revenge.  Who  can  injure  us,  when  they  really 
believe  that  we  would  rather  die  than  injure  them  ? 
It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  do  so. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Gossip  about  the  "Water  Cure — Combativeness  and  Destruetive- 
ness  not  inconsistent  with  the  Doctrine  of  Nonresistance — 
Contempt  of  England  for  other  Nations — The  Spirit  of  Des- 
potism and  of  Mobocracy  identical — English  Travellers  in 
America  generally  the  Abettors  of  Slavery, 

Tlie  Water  Cure  is  tlie  leading  topic  of  con- 
versation among  tlie  patients  at  Graefenberg. 
Any  variation  in  tlie  treatment,  or  tlie  effects  of 
tlie  different  batlis  in  particular  cases,  especially 
when  tliere  are  unusual  and  striking  circumstances 
attending  tliem,  are  soon  known  to  all,  and  made 
matters  of  gossip  in  tlie  saloon.  The  interest 
which  the  patients  thus  manifest  in  one  another, 
contributes  greatly  to  their  contentment  and  com- 
fort. Without  this  sustaining  power  of  social 
sympathy,  the  Water  Cure  would  be  far  less 
tolerable- 

^'  Are  you  better  to-day?"  enquired  O'Neill,  as  I 
entered  the  saloon  at  dinner  time. 

Wright.  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that 
question.  Speaking  in  the  dialect  of  the  Water 
Cure,  I  should  say  i/es.     I  am  fast  recovering  my 
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strengtli;  that  is  to  say,  in  plain  English,  lam 
growing  weaker  every  day.  I  am  regaining  my 
healtli  rapidly;  wliicli  means  tliat  my  sufferings 
are  becoming  continually  more  severe.  And  if  I 
go  on  impro^dng  at  tliis  rate,  I  sliall  soon  be  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  nnable  to  walk.  Wlien  I  arose 
from  my  leintncli  tliis  morning,  I  could  not  stand 
or  walk  without  tlie  aid  of  my  badediener.  I 
become  at  times  discouraged,  and  half  inclined  to 
rebel  against  the  cure. 

Knox.  The  government  would  probably  join 
you  in  sucli  an  insurrection. 

Wright.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  government 
was  opposed  to  Priessnitz. 

Knox.  He  was  once  prosecuted,  on  tlie  ground 
that  lie  used  medicine  without  paying  license, 
which  is  unlawful  in  Austria.  He  was  required  to 
cease  to  administer  the  cm'e.  But  he  appealed  to 
a  higher  tribunal,  and  a  committee  was  sent  to 
Graefenberg  to  inquire  into  the  facts.  Priessnitz 
was  acquitted,  and  permitted  to  proceed.  But  he 
is  watched  with  vigilance.  The  Water  Cure  is 
not  allowed  to  be  used  in  any  of  the  governmental 
health  establishments.  Priessnitz  cannot  be  said 
to  be  in  favor  with  the  powers  that  be ;  neither  is 
he  actively  discountenanced  by  them.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  any  thing  inserted  in  favor  of  the  Water 
Cure  in  the  public  journals  of  the  empire.     The 
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rulers  of  Austria  fear  lest  some  new  and  radical 
opinions  about  government  should  be  propagated 
among  tlie  people ;  and  this  leads  tliem  to  maintain 
a  strict  watcli  over  tliis  establisliment. 

BrocJc.  Wboever  opposes  Priessnitz  will  be 
sure  to  liave  tlie  pliysicians  on  liis  side.  Tliey 
have  done  wliat  tliey  could  to  excite  prejudice 
against  the  Water  Cure. 

Wright,  I  will  not  say  one  word  against  it,  if 
I  am  to  be  joined  by  the  physicians;  their  general 
course,  in  regard  to  the  Water  Cure,  has  been  mean 
and  contemjDtible.  Instead  of  enquiring  into  the 
principles  and  facts  of  the  system,  like  honest  and 
honorable  men,  and  endeavoiuing,  by  fair  argu- 
ment, to  show  their  fallacy,  they  privately  denounce 
Priessnitz  as  a  quack.  I  detest  such  underhand  do- 
ings, and  feel  no  sympathy  with  the  physicians  in 
their  attacks  upon  Priessnitz.  He  is  doing  a  good 
work  in  teaching  us  how  to  dispense  with  them.  But 
truly  this  Waier  Cure  is  sometimes  trying  to  one's 
nerves  and  patience ;  Priessnitz  applies  its  tortures 
so  coolly  I  And  as  your  misery  increases,  all  around 
you  laugh  at  you,  and  tell  you  that  you  are  doing 
well  and  ought  to  be  thankful.  We  are  thrust 
into  a  kind  of  purgatory,  and  expected  to  rejoice 
in  being  permitted  to  be  there ;  and  our  less  for- 
tunate fellow  patients  are  sorrowful,  not  because 
we  are  in  torment,  but  because  they  are  not  them- 
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selves  in  tlie  same  predicament.  But,  notwith- 
standing tlie  trials  of  tlie  Water  Cure,  I  prefer 
it,  as  a  means  of  restoration  to  liealtli,  to  tlie 
vegetable  and  mineral  poisons  of  tlie  doctors.  It 
seems  to  me  more  in  accordance  witli  tlie  laws  of 
our  physical  nature. 

Broclc.  Wliy,  do  you  think  that  all  the  works 
of  God  harmonize  one  with  another  ? 

Wright.  I  see  what  you  would  be  at.  You 
wish  to  condemn  me  as  a  nonresistant,  out  of  my 
own  mouth.  But  no  matter ;  I  answer,  yes ;  there 
was  not  one  discordant  note  in  the  physical,  moral, 
or  intellectual  world,  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of 
its  divine  author.  Now,  what  can  you  make  of 
this  admission? 

Brock.  We  see  that  animals  prey  upon  one 
another ;  the  wolf  preys  upon  the  lamb,  and  the 
hawk  upon  the  dove. 

Wright.  But  no  one  kind  preys  upon  its  own 
species. 

Brock.    Not  as  a  general  rule,  I  grant. 

Wright.  Not  even  as  a  frequent  exception; 
and  when  an  animal  is  seen  to  prey  upon  its  own 
kind,  it  is  regarded  as  unnatural. 

Brock.  I  have  another  argument  against  you. 
You  admit  that  combativeness  and  destructiveness 
are  essential  parts  of  our  nature ;  that  our  guilt  lies 
not  in  the   possession,  but  in  the   abuse   of  these 
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propensities ;  and  tliat  tliey  are  to  be  regulated  and 
not  destroyed.  Now  it  strikes  me  tliat  nonresist- 
ance,  if  consistent,  would  make  it  criminal  even  to 
possess  tliese  powers ;  and  tliat  tlierefore  it  conflicts 
witli  tlie  essential  elements  of  our  being. 

Wright.  Let  tliese  powers  be  controlled  by  that 
love  to  enemies  wliicli  tbinketb  and  doetli  no  evil, 
and  I  care  not  liow  largely  tliey  are  developed. 
Combativeness  and  destructiveness  may  find  suffi- 
cient emplopneiit  in  combating  and  destroying  evil 
principles  and  unrlgliteous  institutions,  witliout  tlie 
use  of  violence.  Tlie  more  perfectly  these  powers  are 
developed,  tbe  better,  wliile  they  are  under  tlie 
guidance  of  love ;  for  tliey  give  energy  and  courage 
to  the  character.  A  man  needs  great  combative- 
ness to  be  a  nonresistant ;  for  nonresistance,  like 
teetotalism  and  anti-slavery,  is  an  aggressive 
principle,  having  nothing  to  defend  and  much  to 
destroy.  But  surely  no  provision  was  made  in  our 
nature  for  warring  against  our  brethren. 

Brock.  Not,  indeed,  for  the  destruction  of  our 
brethren,  but  for  the  destruction  of  our  enemies. 
Human  wolves  and  tigers  must  be  destroyed,  as 
we  hunt  and  kill  four-footed  beasts  that  endanger 
our  lives.  Man  ceases  to  be  my  brother,  and 
becomes  to  me  as  a  wild  beast,  when  he  begins  to 
hate  me  and  to  do  me  harm.  Hatred  and  revenge 
seem  to  be  parts  of  our  nature. 
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Wright.  Tlie  doctrine  of  an  innate  propensity 
to  liate  our  enemies,  and  seek  revenge  for  injiuies, 
is  a  libel  on  our  Creator.  What  greater  insult 
could  be  offered  to  Him,  tlian  to  say  that  lie  made 
a  race  of  beings,  and  commanded  tliem  to  love  and 
forgive  one  another,  as  they  hoped  to  be  loved  and 
forgiven  by  Him,  and  yet  infused  into  their  hearts 
a  propensity  to  hatred  and  revenge  ?  I  believe  it 
is  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Chiu'ch  of  England, 
that  hatred  of  enemies,  and  revenge  for  insults  and 
injuries,  are  natural  to  man. 

Wise.  Certainly  it  is ;  and  in  this  it  perfectly 
coincides  with  those  declarations  of  Holy  Writ 
which  say,  "  There  is  none  that  doeth  good." 
"  Ye  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath."  "  God  made 
man  upright,  but  he  hath  sought  ou.t  many  inven- 
tions." 

Wright.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  God  gave  to 
men  this  propensity  to  hate  rather  than  to  love 
their  enemies  ? 

Wise.  No,  I  do  not;  but  I  believe  that  this 
proneness  to  hatred  and  revenge  is  the  devil's  work. 

Wright.  Then,  if  Christ  came  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil,  he  of  course  came  to  destroy 
this  fighting  part  of  our  nature. 

Wise.  Assuredly ;  and  he  will  destroy  it  in  due 
time.     But  we  do  not  become  perfect  at  once. 

Wright.  But  when  a  man  becomes  imbued  with 
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the  spirit  of  cliristianity,  will  lie  not  put  away 
anger,  and  wratli,  and  revenge,  and  cease  to  figlit? 

Wise.  Assuredly  he  will ;  but  not  at  once.  The 
triumph  of  religion  over  his  evil  propensities  will 
be  gradual. 

Wright.  What  inconsistency  I  You  say  that 
hatred  to  enemies  and  revenge  for  injuries  are  wrong, 
yet  that  it  is  right  to  kill  our  enemies  and  re- 
turn evil  for  e^dl;  you  say  that  Christ  came  to 
destroy  this  fighting  propensity,  yet  that,  till  it  is 
destroyed,  it  is  right  to  act  upon  it.  This  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  lying  is  the  work  of  the  devil,  and 
truth  will  destroy  it ;  but,  until  truth  has  triumph- 
ed, it  is  right  to  tell  lies.  In  advocating  the  war 
system,  you  advocate  what  Christ  came  to  destroy. 
But  if  it  be  really  the  work  of  the  de^n.1  to  fight 
and  kill  enemies,  as  you  say  it  is,  then  all  those 
who  belong  to  the  military  profession  are  the 
children  of  the  devil.  What  do  you  think  of  that, 
General  Brock? 

Brock.  That  the  devil  has  some  children  of 
whom  he  has  good  reason  to  be  proud. 

Wright.  But  as  to  Christianity  or  humanity,  alas 
for  them  !  These  gentlemen  of  the  pike  and  gun 
would  cut  our  throats  if  their  employers  required 
them  to  do  so. 
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CONTEMPT  OF  ENGLAND  FOR  OTHER  NATIONS. 

In  tlie  course  of  conversation,  the  subject  of  tra- 
velling as  a  means  of  improving  the  liealth  was 
introduced.  To  an  English  lady  wlio  professed  great 
dislike  to  the  United  States,  I  expressed  a  wish  that 
she  would  visit  our  noble  city  of  New  York. 

Laura.  I  have  no  wish  to  visit  it.  I  have  a  per- 
fect contempt  for  America ;  and  have  no  wish  ever 
to  set  my  foot  upon  her  shores. 

Wright.  Why  should  yon  despise  a  country 
which  you  never  saw,  and  of  which  you  are  neces- 
sarily ignorant? 

Laura.  I  do  indeed  know  but  little  about  it ; 
but,  judging  from  what  I  do  know,  I  should  say 
the  people  were  self-sufficient  and  insolent ;  affect- 
ing to  despise  title  and  station,  while  they  pros- 
trate themselves  before  the  great,  the  titled,  and 
the  wealthy ;  and  while  they  talk  of  liberty,  they 
hold  men  in  bondage.  I  despise  such  a  country, 
and  I  never  wish  to  see  it. 

Wright.  Your  contempt  is  perfectly  English  ;  for 
this  feeling  towards  other  nations  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  English  character.  It  is  the  feature 
by  which  Englishmen  are  known  the  world  over ; 
and  however  poor,  ignorant,  and  brutal  they  may 
be,  they  seldom  find  anything  to  admire  out  of  their 
own  country o 
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Laura,  I  confess  I  like  England ;  slie  stands  pre- 
eminent above  all  otlier  nations. 

Wright.  You  could  not  fitly  represent  Jolin 
Bull,  unless  you  tKus  felt  and  talked ;  and  what 
cogent  reasons  you  Kave  tkus  to  feel  and  speak ! 
It  is  so  Cliristian !  so  generous  ! — ^besides,  it  makes 
you  appear  so  pleasant  and  so  courteous  to  stran- 
gers among  wliom  you  travel,  and  is  so  fitted  to 
win  tlieir  esteem  and  confidence !  Among  many 
in  England  tkis  contempt  for  America  seems  to  be 
very  sincere  and  ardent.  But  tbere  is  little  profit 
in  contrasting  tlie  two  countries.  It  generally 
serves  to  engender  animosity  and  distrust,  where 
there  should  be  love  and  confidence.  As  to  their 
regard  for  truth  and  justice,  and  the  rights  of  man, 
neither  country  has  much  to  boast  of. 

Laura.  We  have  no  mobs.  Law  and  order 
prevail,  and  life  and  property  are  secure  in  Eng- 
land. But  in  America  mobs  and  riots  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  And  I  have  been  informed  that,  for  so 
young  a  nation,  you  have  a  vast  amount  of  poverty. 
These  things  do  not  give  us  a  very  high  opinion 
of  democracy. 

Wright.  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  vindication  of 
American  democracy,  as  it  appears  in  the  acts  of 
the  nation ;  but  it  certainly  sounds  strange  to  hear 
Europeans,  and  especially  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  condemning  that  country  for  her  poverty 
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or  even  for  her  mobs.  England  and  otlier  Euro- 
pean countries  have  sent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
paupers  to  the  United  States,  and  thus  a  large 
amount  of  the  poverty  of  our  country  was  crea- 
ted by  European  institutions.  As  to  mobs  and 
riots,  the  anti-slavery  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  have  cause  to  know  what  they  are ; 
and  they  will  never  seek  to  palliate  them.  Our 
mobs  have  been  frequent  and  murderous,  and  we 
have  not  yet  seen  the  last  of  them.  But  they  are 
not  the  result  of  the  spirit  and  principle  of  demo- 
cracy ;  but  of  a  system  of  ruthless  despotism.  A 
spirit  of  despotism,  such  as  pervades  all  Europe, 
possesses  that  nation,  and  presides  over  its  coun- 
cils and  its  deeds.  That  spirit  possesses  the 
same  characteristics  there  which  it  manifests  in 
the  old  world.  It  cannot  bear  exposure  or  oppo- 
sition ;  and  whoever  raises  his  voice  against  it 
must  expect  to  feel  its  utmost  vengeance.  In  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  Russia,  France,  and  England  it  seeks 
by  fines,  imprisonments,  and  transportation  to  stifle 
the  voice  of  the  people,  when  they  call  for  their 
rights.  It  controls  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  assemble  and  discuss  their  griev- 
ances; and  keeps  in  its  employment  armed  mil- 
lions to  do  its  bidding.  The  same  spirit  that,  in 
Russia,  banishes  a  man  to  Siberia  for  whispering  a 
word  against  the  tyranny  of  Nicholas  ;    that,  in 
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Austria,  punislies  men  for  meeting  together  to  dis- 
cuss tlie  principles  and  measures  of  tlieir  rulers ; 
and,  in  Ireland,  imprisons  O'Connell  for  arousing 
tlie  people  of  Ireland  to  petition  tlie  queen  for  a 
redress  of  tlieir  grievances, — lias  originated  and  led 
on  tlie  mobs  in  tlie  United  States.  Tliere,  hostility 
to  liberty  assumes  tlie  guise  of  mob  violence ;  in 
Europe,  we  generally  find  it  in  tlie  form  of  an 
armed  police  and  standing  armies.  But  tyranny 
is  tlie  same,  in  wliatever  form  it  appears. 
Tyranny  is  tlie  cause  of  American  mobs,  as  it  is 
of  tbe  military  array  of  England;  and  whoever 
decidedly  opposes  it  in  any  country,  must  expect 
to  feel  the  effects  of  its  wrath. 

Laura.  There  is  an  upstart  insolence  in  the 
Americans  that  is  insufferable.  They  are  for  ever 
boasting  of  their  country  and  their  institutions. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Yankees. 

WrigJit.  And  in  this  they  show  themselves  to 
be  the  genuine  offspring  of  John  Bull.  But  per- 
haps this  trait  of  character  is  more  offensive  to  the 
parent"  when  he  sees  it  in  his  children,  than  when 
he  manifests  it  himself  No  matter  in  whom  it 
exists,  boasting  is  a  mean  and  contemptible  trait ; 
and  whether  it  characterizes  a  nation  or  an  indivi- 
dual, it  is  deserving  only  of  rebuke.  Condemn 
the  Yankees  unsparingly  when  they  exhibit  it. 
And  if  they  possess  other  characteristics  which  dis^ 
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please  you,  point  tliem  out,  and  seek  to  reform 
them.  You  say  that  England  has  no  slaves — 
America  lias ;  and  for  this,  let  the  hot  and  heavy 
execration  of  the  world  come  upon  her.  Liberty 
and  independence  are  ever  on  her  lips,  but  tyranny 
is  in  her  heart.  If  Enffhsh  travellers  in  America 
would  but  help  the  abolitionists  to  annihilate  this 
horrible  system  of  slavery,  they  would  do  a  service 
to  mankind.  But,  while  in  that  coimtry,  they 
generally  shake  hands  with  the  oppressors,  and 
expend  their  efforts  in  commenting  on  matters 
that  are  of  no  account ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  much  practical  benefit  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
wiU  result  from  their  influence.  To  institute  com- 
parisons between  our  own  country  and  other 
nations,  in  order  to  feed  our  national  pride  and 
humble  that  of  others,  is  really  very  poor  work. 
Let  let  us  freely  condemn  whatever  we  find  wrong 
in  any  nation,  provided  we  do  so  with  a  view  to 
reform  it.  Englishmen,  while  at  home,  declaim 
against  the  horrors  of  American  slavery,  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  American  republic;  and  the 
moment  they  land  on  her  shores,  they  almost  in- 
variably contribute  to  swell  the  sum  of  those 
horrors,  and  to  follow  the  example  of  that  hypo- 
crisy. They  generally  cower  before  the  demon  of 
oppression  when  they  meet  him  face  to  face.      It 
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is  one  tiling  to  fight  against  a  state  of  things  which 
exists  thousand  of  miles  oiF,  but  a  different  matter 
to  meet  it  in  a  contest  hand  to  hand.  Your  coun- 
trymen would  confer  a  greater  benefit  on  the  slave 
by  staying  at  home,  and  there  declaiming  against 
Ids  repubhcan  oppressors,  than  by  going  to  Ame- 
rica, and  becoming  their  alhes  and  abettors. 

Laura.  Are  you  sure  that,  after  all,  you  do  not 
feel  as  much  contempt  for  England,  as  I  feel  for 
America  ? 

Wright.  If  I  do,  I  heartily  desire  to  be  freed 
from  it,  for  I  believe  it  is  a  mean  and  wicked  spirit. 
I  admire  much  in  the  English  character ;  especially 
the  wonderful  patience  and  long-suffering  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  under  their  accumulated 
wrongs  and  sufferings ;  and  I  admire  the  spirit  of 
peacefiil,  bloodless  agitation  that  is  gradually 
spreading  throughout  the  nation,  giving  a  sure 
token  to  the  world  that  the  reign  of  monopoly  and 
oppression  must  have  an  end.  As  nations,  America 
and  England  have  no  cause  to  glory  over  one 
another.  Injustice,  oppression,  and  carnage  have 
marked  their  footsteps.  One  thing  I  wish  to 
repeat.  If  the  English  really  hate  American  slavery, 
and  wish  to  see  it  abolished,  let  them  cease  to 
acknowledge  and  honor  slaveholders  as  christians, 
or  as  honest  or  honorable  men ;  and  when  they  go 
to  that  country,  instead  of  looking  around  for  little 
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local  peculiarities  of  speech,  dress,  or  manner,  let 
them  fix  their  eyes  steadfastly  upon  this  towering 
sin  and  its  horrible  results,  and  help  with  all  their 
might  to  overthrow  it. 


f2 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Passport  System  opposed  to  Human  Brotherhood — Parents 
helping  their  children  to  kill  each  other — One  Nation  cannot 
palliate  its  sins  by  pleading  the  guilt  of  another — Duelhng 
as  reasonable  for  "Women  as  for  Men — Admiral  Yan  Tromp's 
mode  of  fighting  a  Duel— Anecdote  of  Judge  Thatcher — 
Importance  of  Female  Influence — The  Clergy  fostering  the 
Military  Spirit— If  War  be  sanctioned  by  Religion,  so  is  the 
Duel. 

PASSPORTS. 

Tlie  passport  system  was  frequently  a  subject  of 
discussion  with,  us  in  the  saloon.  On  one  occasion, 
I  asked  Darnley  whether  he  often  met  with  dif- 
ficulty from  this  source  diuing  liis  travels  in  Spain 
and  Italy. 

Darnley.  Only  in  Leghorn.  There  I  had  to 
enter  into  bonds,  and  was  ordered  to  quit  the 
place  at  a  given  hour,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  several 
shilhngs;  solely  because,  through  ignorance,  I 
had  omitted  one  of  the  prescribed  forms  on  enter- 
ing the  town.  The  revenue  officers  gave  me  great 
trouble. 

Wright,    I   have   generally   found   the    officers 
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civil;  but  tlie  system  itself  is  most  repulsive  to 
me.  The  fact  tHat  you  are  a  member  of  the 
human  family,  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  you  to 
free  intercourse  with  your  fellow  men.  You  must 
be  a  member  of  some  state  or  nation.  The  system 
originated  in  international  jealousy;  and  in  the 
fact  that  the  government  to  wliich  you  belong 
assumes  it  as  a  right  and  duty  to  watch  over 
you,  and  guard  you  from  harm,  wherever  you  go. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  your  allegiance  to 
your  own  state  is  binding  upon  you  in  all  places. 
Now  I  do  not  wish  for,  and  will  not  ask  or  willingly 
receive  the  protection  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment at  home  or  abroad.  I  do  not  ask  for  human 
sympathy  as  an  American.  I  have  no  claim 
upon  men  as  an  American;  but  I  h^ve  a  claim 
upon  their  sympathy  and  confidence  as  a  brother 
of  the  same  family,  and  a  child  of  the  same  God. 
I  regard  these  passport  regulations  as  calculated 
to  impede  the  friendly  intercourse  of  men,  and 
to  weaken  the  bond  of  human  brotherhood.  The 
enquiry  is  not,  "who  or  what  are  you?"  but, 
"  where  do  you  come  from?  To  what  nation  do 
you  belong  ?" 

Darnley,  Yoiu-  doctrine  of  nonresistance  finds 
one  of  its  most  unanswerable  arguments  in  this 
idea  of  human  brotherhood. 

Wright,  True ;  nothing  can  be  more  unnatural 
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and  -uncliristian  than  to  see  children  of  the  same 
Father,  and  members  of  the  same  family,  engaged 
in  the  work  of  mutual  slaughter ;  and  calling  on 
their  Father  to  aid  them.  What  would  be  said 
of  such  a  scene,  if  it  were  witnessed  among  child- 
ren of  the  same  earthly  parentage?  Suppose  that 
I  have  two  sons,  both  equally  dear  to  me.  I 
divide  a  portion  of  my  land  between  them.  A 
difficulty  arises  about  the  boundary  line  that 
divides  their  possessions.  Both  become  excited, 
and  angry  words  pass  between  them.  Blows  are 
exchanged,  and  they  prepare  for  a  death  struggle. 
But  before  they  come  to  this  last  resort,  they  appeal 
to  me  for  my  sanction  and  assistance.  Imagine 
my  feelings  on  being  thus  applied  to  by  my  own 
children !  If  I  should  give  them  my  sanction  or 
assistance  in  the  work  of  mutual  slaughter,  what 
would  be  said  of  me?  All  men  would  cry  out 
against  me  as  a  monster.  Yet  they  who  con- 
demned me  would  perhaps  the  next  moment  ask 
their  Heavenly  Father  to  do  the  same  thing  for 
his  children,  which  they  had  condemned  me  as  a 
monster  for  doing  for  mine.  Truly,  war  is  opposed 
to  human  brotherhood.  If  men  have  all  one 
Father,  and  are  all  brethren,  then  no  war  can  be 
justified. 

Darnley,    You   are   right.      But   in   our   blind 
attachment   to    old   customs    and  institutions,   we 
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forget  our  common  parentage  and  common  bro- 
tlierliood.  A  reverence  for  old  institutions  and 
a  dread  of  revolution  are  the  curse  of  European 
nations. 

Wright.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  tbat  men 
should  dread  civil  revolution,  for  in  their  minds 
a  change  of  government  is  inseparably  associated 
with  bloodshed.  But  a  change  is  coming  over  the 
world ;  and  men  are  beginning  to  see  that  a  revo- 
lution eiFected  by  violence,  instead  of  infusing 
into  society  a  more  kindly  spirit,  and  purer  and 
more  unselfish  principles  of  action,  only  takes  the 
power  to  oppress  out  of  the  hands  of  one  set  of 
men,  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  another.  There 
is  no  real  gain  to  humanity  when  despotism  merely 
changes  hands.  Despotism  itself  must  be  de- 
stroyed.    Lay  the  axe  imto  the  root  of  the  tree. 

An  American.  I  am  thankful  that  we  have  no 
old  customs  and  institutions  to  worship  in  the 
United  States. 

Wright.  Yet  where  on  earth  is  man  less  valued 
than  in  the  United  States?  Man  is  there  shot 
down  like  a  beast ;  and  that  too,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  her  political  constitution.  Men  are  out- 
lawed and  lumted  with  blood-hounds  and  rifles 
for  attempting  to  nm  away  from  slavery.  The 
political  institutions  of  the  country  authorize  the 
reduction  of  man  to   a  chattle.     And  so  blindly 
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devoted  are  tlie  people  to  tliese  institutions,  tliat 
rather  than  change  or  destroy  them,  they  go  on 
in  their  injustice  and  oppression,  nnmindful  of 
the  swift  destruction  that  is  coming  upon  them. 
Gladly  would  I  see  the  pohtical  and  religious 
institutions  of  that  and  every  other  nation  blotted 
out,  if  they  cannot  exist  without  the  sacrifice  of 
liberty  and  life.  But  in  her  disregard  for  human 
life,  the  United  States  only  treads  in  the  steps  of 
her  illustrious  parent,  Great  Britain. 

Wise.  Begging  your  pardon,  the  EngHsh  nation 
has  a  tender  regard  for  human  hfe. 

Wright.  Can  you  really  be  serious  ?  England, 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  has  annually  sacri- 
ficed no  fewer  than  twenty-five  thousand  human 
beings.  She  keeps  in  her  employment  two  hundred 
thousand  hired  and  disciphned  manslayers.  The 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  have  been  whitened 
with  the  bones  of  men,  slain  to  satisfy  the  ambition 
or  vengeance  of  England ;  yet  you  would  have  us 
believe  that  she  has  a  tender  regard  for  human 
life! 

Wise.  But  England  has  no  slave  auction  in  her 
capital ;  nor  does  she  hang  or  shoot  men  for  run- 
ning away  from  slavery. 

Wright.  I  care  not  how  severely  you  condemn 
the  United  States ;  but  their  sins  do  not  exonerate 
England   from    blood-guiltiness.    .  The   fact   that 
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WasMngton  and  New  Orleans  have  slave  markets, 
does  not  wipe  away  tlie  blood  of  Waterloo  or 
Affghanistan,  As  national  organizations,  both 
countries  have  been  very  destructive  to  human  life 
and  liberty.  But  it  is  mean  and  despicable  in 
any  one,  to  attempt  to  turn  away  attention  from 
the  murderous  deeds  of  his  own  country,  by 
pointing  to  similar  deeds  in  other  nations.  That 
America  devours  men  Hke  a  tiger  does  not  justify 
England  in  devouring  them  hke  a  shark.  I  abhor 
the  spirit  and  deeds  of  America,  as  a  nation,  as  I 
do  those  of  England. 

The  departure  of  on-e  of  the  guests  then  be- 
came the  topic  of  conversation.  Laura  remarked 
that  Theresa  spoke  to  Florence  before  she  left 
Graefenberg,  and  bade  her  adieu. 

Wright.  Is  there  any  thing  wonderful  in  that? 
Why  not  bid  her  adieu,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us  ? 
Laura.  Did  you  not  know  that  they  have  not 
spoken  to  each  other  this  long  time  ? 

Wright.  No.  Bu.t  if  it  be  so,  it  was  high  time 
that  they  should.  I  suppose  Theresa  did  not  wish 
to  leave  an  enemy  behind,  without  an  effort  to 
obtain  reconciliation-  She  acted  wisely,  although 
at  the  last  hour.  But  how  could  they  live  as  next 
door  neighbours,  and  meet  every  day,  without 
speaking  to  each  other? 

Laura.  Florence  would  not  speak  to  her. 

f3 
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Wright.  Wliat  of  tliat  ?  It  was  surely  no  reason 
wliy  Theresa  slionld  imitate  lier  example.  ^'•Jf  je 
salute  tliose  wlio  salute  you,  wliat  tliank  liave  ye  ?" 
Theresa  professes  to  be  a  christian,  and  she  should 
have  followed  this  christian  rule.  She  would  have 
found  it  a  way  of  pleasantness,  while  that  which 
she  pursued  was  one  of  vexation  of  spirit. 

Laura.  Would  you  have  us  speak  to  those  who 
will  not  speak  to  us  ;  especially  when  they  assure 
us  that  they  shall  regard  it  as  an  insult  if  we  do  ? 

Wright.  Those  are  the  very  persons  to  whom 
the  above  christian  rule  refers.  Salute  those  who 
will  not  salute  you,  and  never  let  their  treatment 
toward  you  be  the  measure  of  yours  toward  them. 
Tit  for  tat  is  not  the  way  to  conquer  evil,  and 
convert  enemies  into  friends. 

Laura.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Florence  ? 

Wright.  I  am  not.  She  does  not  board  in  the 
saloon ;  and  I  have  never  met  her  to  speak  with 
her.     What  sort  of  person  is  she  ? 

Broch.  She  is  vindictive  in  temper;  quick  to 
imagine  and  resent  an  insult;  and  if  she  were  a 
man,  just  the  person  to  fight  a  duel. 

Wright.  Why  should  the  fact  that  she  is  a 
woman  make  any  difference?  She  may  as  well 
resent  an  insult,  and  commit  a  murder  to  heal  her 
wounded  honor,  as  an  officer  in  the  army.  To 
suffer   oneself   to   be    called    a   coward,    without 
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shewing  resentment,  is  no  more  dishonorable  in 
a  man  than  in  a  woman. 

BrocJc.  Would  you  have  the  same  code  of  honor 
for  men  and  women  ? 

Wright.  Certainly  I  would ;  and  the  same  code 
of  propriety,  of  morals,  and  of  religion  too.  What 
is  honorable  in  a  man  ought  to  be  honorable  in  a 
woman,  and  what  is  base  and  dishonorable  in  one 
ought  to  be  considered  so  in  the  other. 

Brock.  You  will  find  but  few  men  or  women  to 
agree  with  you  in  that  sentiment.  The  present 
state  of  society  is  against  you.  It  would  be  a 
strange  sight  to  see  a  woman  fighting  a  duel  with 
a  man.  However  deeply  she  may  be  insulted  and 
outraged,  she  may,  not  challenge  the  ruffian  to  a 
duel.  The  community  would  feel  less  shocked, 
and  even  the  ladies  themselves  would  feel  less 
outraged,  to  hear  that  one  of  their  sex  had  poison- 
ed or  assassinated  the  man  who  had  wronged  her, 
than  they  would  be  if  she  had  openly  killed  him  in 
a  dueL 

Wright.  But  if  duelling  be  such  an  honorable 
way  to  avenge  our  wrongs,  I  really  think  the 
women  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  privilege.  It 
is  now  considered  right  and  proper  for  a  woman  to 
ask  a  man  to  fight  for  her,  but  wrong  and  un- 
becoming for  her  to  fight  for  herself.  If  they  wish 
to  have  their  wrongs  redressed  in  this  way,  let 
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them  gird  on  tlie  sword,  take  the  pistol,  go  out 
themselves,  and  let  them  kill  or  be  killed,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  but  let  them  no  more  do  their  mur- 
derous work  by  proxy.  It  is  horrible  for  women 
to  encourage  their  fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and 
brothers  to  go  out  to  shoot  and  be  shot.  But 
duelling  would  soon  cease,  if  every  man  when 
challenged  would  follow  the  example  of  the  Dutch 
admiral  Van  Tromp.  He  was  a  large  heavy  man, 
and  he  was  challenged  on  account  of  some  real  or 
supposed  affront,  by  a  slender,  active  Frenchman, 
who  proposed  that  they  should  fight  with  rapiers. 
"  In  that  case,  we  should  not  be  upon  equal  terms," 
was  Van  Tromp's  reply;  "  but  if  you  will  call  on 
me  to-morrow  morning,  we  mil  adjust  the 
terms  of  the  duel  in  a  satisfactory  way."  The 
Frenchman  was  punctual  to  the  appointment,  and 
he  found  the  admiral  astride  on  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder. "  There  is  room  for  you,"  said  Van 
Tromp,  "at  the  other  end  of  the  barrel ;  here  is 
a  match,  and  as  you  were  the  challenger,  you  are 
entitled  to  set  fire  to  the  powder  firsts  The 
Frenchman  was  thunderstruck;  but  the  admiral 
declaring  that  he  had  the  choice  of  weapons,  and 
had  resolved  to  fight  him  in  no  other  way,  the 
quarrel  was  speedily  made  up.  Or  this  barbarous 
custom  might  be  repressed  as  effectually,  and 
with   less  risk  than   on  Van  Tromp's   plan, — for 
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your  adversary  might  cliance  to  accept  your  invi- 
tation to  occupy  the  other  end  of  the  powder 
barrel, — if  you  would  imitate  the  conduct  of 
Judge  Thatcher,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  of  the  United  States,  on  a  similar  occasion. 
If  the  company  would  wish  to  hear  how  he 
acted,  I  will  read  it  from  my  common-place  book. 

Brock.  We  shall  be  much  obliged. 

Wright.  "  While  Judge  Thatcher  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  a  bill  was  reported  upon  the  subject  of 
American  coins.  Mr.  Thatcher  made  an  amend- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  the  word  eagle  should  be 
struck  out  wherever  it  occurred  in  the  bill,  and  the 
word  goose  substituted.  He  now,  to  support  his 
amendment,  and  with  great  gravity,  stated  that 
the  eagle  was  an  emblem  of  royalty,  and  had 
always  been  so  considered  '  It  is  a  royal  bird, 
Mr.  Speaker,'  said  he,  '  and  the  idea  that  it  should 
be  impressed  upon  our  coinage  is  inexpressibly 
shocking  to  my  repubhcan  feelings.  Sir,  it  would 
be  grossly  inconsistent  with  our  national  character. 
But  the  goose,  sir,  is  a  republican  bird — the  fit 
and  appropriate  emblem  of  republicanism.  Ever 
since  I  have  been  acquainted  with  classic  lore,  sir, 
I  have  remembered  with  ever  new  satisfaction, 
that  it  was  the  cackling  of  a  flock  of  these  repub- 
licans which  saved  the  greatest  city  in  the  world ; 
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and  ever  since,  I  liave  felt  disposed  to  greet  e very- 
goose  I  met  as  a  brotlier  republican.  These  rea- 
sons, sir,  upon  wliicli  I  need  not  enlarge,  are  in 
my  view  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  amendment 
proposed;  and  I  therefore  hope  our  dollars  will 
henceforth  bear  the  impression  of  a  goose,  and  that 
the  goslings  may  be  put  upon  the  ten-cent  pieces.' 
"When  Mr.  Thatcher  proposed  his  amendment, 
every  coimtenance  relaxed  into  a  smile,  but  as  he 
proceeded  to  state  his  reasons,  there  was  a  peal  of 
laughter,  long,  loud,  and  universal.  Unhappily, 
the  member  who  reported  the  bill  thought  that  the 
laugh  was  pointed  at  liim ;  and  the  next  day  he 
sent  a  friend  to  Mr.  Thatcher  with  a  challenge. 
Wlien  the  message  was  delivered,  and  the  reason 
of  the  challenge  communicated,  Mr.  Thatcher 
rephed,  'Tell  him  I  wont  fight'  'But,  Mr. 
Thatcher,  what  will  the  world  say  if  you  refuse  ? 
They  will  call  you  a  coward.'  '  A  coward,'  said 
Mr.  Thatcher,  '  why,  so  I  am ;  he  knows  that  very 
well,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  challenged  me. 
Tell  him,'  continued  Mr.  T.  '  that  I  have  a  wife 
and  children  who  have  a  deep  interest  in  my  life, 
and  I  cannot  put  it  in  such  danger  without  their 
consent.  I  shall  write  to  them,  and  if  they  con- 
sent, I  will  accept  his  challenge.  But  no,'  he 
added,  '  you  need  not  say  that ;  tell  him  to  mark 
out  a  figure  about  my  size  upon  some  wall ;  let  liim 
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tlien  go  off  to  tlie  lionorable  distance,  and  fire  at 
it ;  and  if  lie  liits  witliin  tlie  mark,  I  will  acknow- 
ledge that  if  I  had  been  there,  he  would  have  hit 
me.'  The  gentleman,  who  was  a  member  of  con- 
gress, laughed  as  loud  as  he  did  the  day  before  in 
the  house.  He  returned  to  the  challenger,  and 
told  him  he  had  better  let  Mr.  Thatcher  alone,  for 
he  believed  that  if  they  should  fight,  and  Mr. 
Thatcher  should  be  killed,  he  would  in  some  way 
or  other  contrive  to  raise  a  laugh  against  him  as 
long  as  he  Kved.  By  the  interference  of  tliis  gen- 
tleman, the  point  of  honor  was  wisely  abandoned." 
Brock,  Well  done  I  Judge  Thatcher,  he  was  a 
fine  fellow  in  spite  of  his  professions  of  cowardice. 
But  really,  Mr.  Wright,  you  are  too  severe  on  the 
ladies.  You  cannot  expect  them  to  soil  their  fair 
fingers  with  gunpowder ;  it  is  enough  for  them  to 
look  on  and  encourage  us.  Were  it  not  for  the 
countenance  of  the  ladies,  I  know  not  what  we, 
poor  soldiers,  should  do.  It  is  in  their  power 
to  abolish  the  trade  of  war  and  drive  every  soldier 
out  of  the  army ;  for  few  men  in  civilized  coun- 
tries would  stain  their  hands  with  blood,  if  they 
were  sure  to  meet  the  scorn  and  contempt  of 
the  women.  They  gaze  at  us  when  on  parade; 
they  admire  us  as  we  march  through  the  streets ; 
they  delight  to  mingle  with  us  in  the  dance ;  they 
present    us   with     scarfs    and    beautiful    banners, 
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tlie  work  of  tlieir  own  fair  hands  ;  tliey  wel- 
come us  witli  smiles  and  festivities  on  our 
return  from  human  slaughter  ;  they  bind  up 
our  wounds,  and  pour  in  the  oil  and  wine  after 
battle ;  they  sing  our  praises,  and  crown  us  with 
garlands  after  victory.  Wlio  would  not  be  a 
gallant  destroyer  of  mankind,  when  thus  caressed 
and  honored?  But  let  all  this  be  reversed;  then, 
alas  for  the  poor  soldier !  His  lofty  bearing  would 
soon  be  brought  low ;  his  plumes  and  banners 
would  soon  droop;  confusion  of  face  would  take 
the  place  of  bold  and  proud  defiance ;  and  from 
mere  shame  he  would  throw  off  his  gaudy  uniform, 
and  forsake  the  army.  If  you  wish  to  abolish  the 
army,  enlist  the  women  against  it. 

Wright.  Whether  you  are  serious  or  not,  what 
you  say  is  the  simple  truth.  Let  the  women  of 
England  but  speak  the  word,  and  the  army,  with 
all  its  evil  consequences  to  property,  to  morals,  and 
human  life,  would  be  abohshed ;  and  one  of  the 
deepest  fountains  of  woman's  tears  and  sorrows  be 
dried  up. 

Wise.  But  the  women  of  England  will  never 
speak  that  word.  They  are  too  wise  and  discreet, 
and  they  know  too  well  how  to  keep  in  their 
appropriate  sphere,  to  meddle  with  state  affairs. 

Brock.  Rather  say  their  domestic  affairs ;  for  in 
their  results,  a    standing  army  and  war  may  be 
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called  houseliold  matters ;  considerations  connected 
with  them  enter  largely  into  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  and  are  familiar  with  the  nurseries  and  parlors 
of  all  classes;  and  many  happy  domestic  circles 
are  made  desolate  by  them.  Ask  those  women 
whose  dearest  objects  of  affection  are  in  the  army, 
perhaps  in  India,  in  China,  or  at  the  antipodes, 
whether  war  is  indeed  in  no  respect  a  household 
concern,  but  simply  an  affair  of  state.  But  I  am 
not  apprehensive  that  the  women  of  England,  not- 
withstanding all  they  suffer  immediately  and 
remotely  from  the  army,  will  do  any  thing  to 
injure  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  community.  The 
fact  is,  that  if  they  were  ever  so  well  inclined, 
their  spiritual  guides  would  not  permit  them  to  do 
so.  They  dare  not  speak  the  doom  of  war,  how- 
ever its  ravages  may  afflict  them,  so  long  as  a  class 
of  men,  who  are  the  abettors  and  apologists  of  war, 
perform  their  praying  and  preaching. 

Wise.  Beg  your  pardon ;  the  English  clergy,  as 
a  body,  are  not  lovers  of  war,  but  are  the  true, 
heaven-ordained  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Brock.  Whatever  they  are,  or  _ whose  ministers 
soever  they  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  with  few 
exceptions,  they  support  the  military  system  by 
their  prayers  and  preaching.  They  consecrate  our 
banners ;  they  return  thanks  for  our  victories ; 
they  fill  their  proud  abbeys    and   minsters,    their 
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catliedrals  and  their  cliurclies  with  stately  monu- 
ments, designed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  mar- 
tial heroes.  I  am  sure  to  win  a  place  in  Westmins- 
ter Abbey  for  myself,  if  I  can  succeed  in  killing 
such  a  number  of  men  in  England's  battles  as  will 
be  thought  to  deserve  it.  But,  Mr.  Wise,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  you  should  be  so  anxious 
to  vindicate  the  clergy  from  the  charge  of  being 
abettors  of  war,  since  you  are  continually  quoting 
texts  against  nonresistance,  and  affirming  the  com- 
patibility of  mihtary  defence  with  the  requisitions 
of  Christianity.  If  your  views  be  correct,  you 
should  rejoice  that  the  clergy  sustain  the  war  sys- 
tem. For  the  sake  of  consistency,  I  wish  that 
they  would  either  cease  to  do  so,  or  manfully 
abjure  the  christian  name.  Though  it  is  my 
occupation  to  kill  men,  when  I  am  ordered  to  do 
so  for  the  good  of  my  country*,  and  though  I  mean 
to  continue  in  the  profession  of  arms,  yet  I  am  not 
so  far  lost  to  common  sense  and  common  honesty, 
as  to  pretend  that  men  can  destroy  one  another  in 
the  spirit  of  christian  love  and  forgiveness.  I 
defend  war  on  no  other  grounds  than  those  of 
state  policy  or  stern  necessity. 

Wright.  Well,  General  Brock,  you  are  certainly 
out  of  your  sphere  in  the  army.  You  make  but  a 
poor  advocate  on   behalf  of  your  own  profession. 

Brock,  I  would  not  imitate   Wise  and    Knox, 
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and  attempt  to  make  tlie  Prince  of  Peace  the 
commander-in-cMef  of  tlie  army  of  Great  Britain ; 
nor  try  to  find  a  sanctuary  for  war  at  tlie  altar 
and  throne  of  a  God  of  love.  I  cannot  agree  with 
yon,  that  it  is  always  wrong  to  kill  men ;  but  nei- 
ther can  I  agree  with  those  who  assert  that  the 
duel  and  the  battle  are  recognized  christian  means 
of  overcoming  evil. 

Wise.  Begging  your  pardon,  I  do  not  say  that 
duelling  is  in  accordance  with  Christianity. 

Brock.  But  you  say  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing;  you  say  that  it  is  consistent  with  Chris- 
tianity for  two  nations  to  fight  a  duel.  Now  I  can 
see  no  difference  in  principle,  between  a  battle 
in  which  only  two  are  exposed  to  be  shot, — and  a 
battle  between  thousands,  in  which  thousands  are 
exposed  to  death.  Indeed,  I  think  a  battle  be- 
tween two  individuals,  openly  and  fairly  fought,  is 
much  less  to  be  deprecated  than  a  battle  between 
two  nations,  as  the  destruction  of  human  life  in  the 
former  case  is  less  than  it  is  in  the  latter.  I  see 
not  how  you  can  so  strain  Christianity,  as  to  make 
it  sanction  the  greater  evil,  while  it  condemns  the 
lesser ;  for  you  make  it  condemn  the  killing  of  one 
or  two  in  battle,  while  you  are  of  opinion  that  it 
authorizes  the  killing  of  thousands. 

Wright.  What  a  code  of  morals  that  is,  in  which 
DELIBEEATE  MUEDEE  is  Counted  less  criminal  than 
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it  would  be  to  siiffer  yoiirself  to  be  called,  a 
coward!  Duelling  is  a  horrible  custom;  but  I 
see  not  bow  a  man  wlio  sanctions  tbe  adjustment 
of  difficulties  between  two  nations,  by  a  battle  in 
wbicb  20,000  may  be  slain,  can  condemn  tbe  set- 
tlement of  a  difficulty  between  two  individuals  by 
a  duel,  in  wbicli  only  two  are  liable  to  lose  tbeir 
lives. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Douche,  its  pains  and  pleasures — Sunday  balls  at  Graefen- 
berg — Sunday  in  New  England — Effect  of  Sabbath  religion- 
Right  is  right,  and  wrong  is  wrong,  on  all  days  of  the  week. 

THE   DOUCHE. 

This  is  the  most  severe  form  in  wliich  tlie  powers 
of  water  are  administered  by  Priessnitz.  Of 
course,  very  weakly  patients  are  never  subjected  to 
it.  Indeed  it  is  taken  by  very  few  when  they 
first  enter  upon  the  water  cure.  There  are  five 
douche-houses  at  Graefenberg,  three  for  the  men 
and  two  for  the  women.  They  are  all  situated 
in  a  deep  ravine  north  of  the  village.  This  ravine 
is  thickly  wooded  with  fix ;  and  a  brook  meanders 
through  it,  which  originates  in  several  springs 
higher  up  the  mountain,  and  supplies  the  water 
for  the  baths.  The  douche-house  is  a  little  cabin 
built  roughly  of  stone.  It  is  about  twenty  feet 
high,  is  neither  ceiled  nor  plastered,  and  is  divided 
into  two  or  three  apartments,  one  of  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  bath,  and  the  rest  are  used 
as  dressing  rooms.  The  latter  are  furnished  with 
small  mirrors,  benches,   pegs  for  hanging  clothes 
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upon,  and  small  glass  windows.  Tlie  floor  is  of 
rough  boards.  Tlie  batli  room  is  about  eigbt  or 
ten  feet  square.  Tlie  doucbe  is  simply  a  stream  of 
water  falling  tlirougb  an  aperture  in  tKe  roof.  Tbe 
slope  of  tlie  mountain  is  so  precipitous,  tbat  it 
rises  as  liigli  as  tbe  top  of  tlie  roof,  witMn  a  sliort 
distance  of  tlie  ground  floor  of  tlie  cabin;  so  all 
tbat  is  necessary  is  a  few  feet  of  wooden  spouts, 
to  convey  tbe  water  from  tlie  running  stream  to 
tbe  top  of  tbe  building.  Tlie  stream  of  water  in 
eacb  doucbe  falls  from  sixteen  to  eigliteen  feet, 
and  is  about  as  tMck  as  a  man's  arm.  It  is  indeed 
no  child's  play  to  liave  such  a  torrent  of  liquid 
ice  pouring  down,  in  a  stream  of  arctic  temperature 
for  ever  renewed,  upon  your  tender  epidermis. 
But  of  this  hereafter. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  describe  a  poor  fellow  on 
his  progress  from  Graefenberg  to  the  douche,  in 
mid  winter.  He  makes  his  way  for  something 
more  than  half  an  English  mile  by  a  narrow  path 
trodden  by  the  patients  in  the  snow,  which  lies 
heaped  up  three  or  four  feet  high  on  each  side  of 
him.  Part  of  the  way  is  comparatively  level — 
part  of  it  lies  down  a  deep  declivity ;  the  whole 
tolerably  uneven,  and  in  frosty  weather  extremely 
slippery  and  even  dangerous.  It  may  be  that 
the  wind  blows  a  hurricane,  and  that  the  air  is 
filled  to  blindness  and  suffocation  with  the  snow — 
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on  its  way  down,  in  obedience  to  tlie  laws  of 
gravitation,  or  upwards,  as  tlie  furious  tempest 
sends  it  drifting  tlirough  tlie  air.  On  goes  the 
patient.  Very  probably  lie  has  neither  hat 
nor  cap  on  his  head — may  be  he  has  no  hair  on 
it — nor  covering  on  his  neck,  in  obedience  to 
Priessnitz's  advice  to  be  as  airy  as  possible,  and 
to  eschew  mufflers  and  all  such  enervating  indul- 
gences. His  resolution  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch,  on  he  goes,  slipping,  staggering,  and  now 
and  then  tumbling  headlong  into  the  soft  snow 
around  him,  or  on  the  icy  path  before  him.  He 
becomes  warm  with  the  desperate  exertion  of 
both  mind  and  body.  He  arrives  at  the  douche. 
Now  comes  the  tug  of  war.  The  thermometer 
stands  at  zero.  There  is,  of  course,  no  fire.  The 
object  of  the  cure-guest  is  cold,  not  heat.  He 
strips,  and  enters  the  bath  room,  which  is  filled 
with  the  splash  and  spray  of  the  falling  water. 
To  shun  this  irritating  shower  of  liquid  needles, 
and  the  horrible  spattering  from  the  wet  floor,  he 
rushes — ^from  the  frjring  pan  into  the  fire — under 
the  awful  column — and  then,  oh  then,  he  thinks 
of  the  wet  sheet  in  the  early  morning,  fresh  from 
its  bed  of  snow,  as  a  bed  of  roses  in  comparison 
with  the  douche.  The  abreibung,  with  its  chill, 
cold,  sloppy  contact — the  dread  plunge  bath — 
— the  inhospitable  sitzbad,  are  remembered  with 
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sometliing  of  longing  affection  in  comparison  with 
his  present  sensations. 

"  Oh  who  can  tell  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried," 

and  felt  the  douche  fall  on  his  naked  side,  the 
sensations  that  attend  the  rushing  of  the  blood  into 
the  remotest  corners  of  his  frame,  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  the  onset  of  the  thundering 
douche  ?  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  it  rushes  back  again, 
like  a  stag  at  bay,  and  your  outer  man  becomes 
as  red  as  a  boiled  lobster.  Meanwhile  you  catch 
your  breath,  and  gasp,  and  cannot  refrain  from 
hollering  and  yelling  like  any  Vermontese.  If  you 
do  as  you  are  bid,  you  rub  yourself  with  both 
hands  with  might  and  main ;  but  the  chances  are 
that,  buffeted,  bothered,  and  blinded,  you  seize 
hold  of  the  railing,  mercifully  placed  within  reach, 
to  keep  yourself  on  your  legs.  I  do  not  know 
what  number  of  pounds  to  the  square  inch  would 
measure  the  force  of  the  torrent  that  batters  you — 
but  you  feel  that  its  effects  are  very  considerable, 
you  are  so  pummelled.  You  are  conscious  that  if 
morbid  matter  can  be  broken,  scattered,  dissipated, 
and  altogether  put  to  flight  by  the  agency  of 
water,  according  to  the  hydropatliic  theory,  you  are 
sure  to  be  divorced  by  the  douche  from  all  your 
diseases.  But  while  you  undergo  tliis  terrible 
baptism,   you   are   reminded  of   the   old    Skaldic 
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legends  tliat  paint  Hecla  as  tlie  abode  of  tlie  lost, 
and  amidst  your  sputtering,  sliivering,  and  cower- 
ing, you  involuntarily  recur  to  your  Paradise  Lost, 
and  feelingly  sympathise  witli  tlie  denizens  of  tliat 
dark  land,  wliere 

" cold  performs  the  effects  of  fire." 


THs  process  is  endured  for  any  number  of  minutes 
from  tliree  to  fifteen,  according  to  directions.  Ne- 
vertlieless,  as  it  is  a  long  lane  tliat  lias  no  turning, 
it  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  inform  tlie  candidate  for 
bealtli,  tliat  after  the  first  tremendous  shock  is 
over,  the  patient  feels  tolerably  comfortable, 
though  he  will  hardly  be  able,  as  in  the  sitzbad,  to 
go  to  sleep  imder  the  operation — at  least  I  never 
heard  of  any  one  who  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Male- 
factors, it  is  said,  have  slept  upon  the  rack — ^but 
the  rack  is  not  the  douche.  On  coming  out,  being 
wiped  dry,  and  dressed,  you  feel  in  a  state  of  great 
and  pleasm^able  excitement,  and  imagine  yourself 
able  for  any  deed  of  dif&culty  and  daring.  The 
least  I  ever  attempted,  in  the  joyous  wildness  of 
my  excitement,  was  to  take  a  good  run  up  the 
steep  mountain  side ;  not  indeed  to  warm  myself, 
for  I  never  was  cold  after  the  douche ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  was  in  as  great  a  glow  as  if  I  had  been 
severely  rubbed  with  a  stiff  brush.  But  I  ran 
because  I  could  not  well  help  it,  and  merely  for 
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tlie  pleasure  of  rapid  motion  and  violent  exertion. 
The  walk  to  tlie  douche  is  in  itself  a  good  pre- 
paration for  the  process  ;  though  many  go  out 
shouldering  an  axe,  and  spend  part  of  the  time  on 
the  way  in  chopping  wood.  The  old  stumps  of 
trees  and  logs  that  lie  near  the  douche-houses  are 
sadly  hacked,  hewed,  and  mangled  in  consequence. 
Several  of  the  cure  guests  at  a  time  may  be  seen 
occupied  in  this  way.  If  you  were  to  see  them, 
you  never  would  suppose  there  were,  as  there 
often  are,  reigning  princes  and  grand  dukes,  mar- 
shals, counts,  generals,  grand  crosses,  little  crosses, 
ribbons,  stars,  and  spangles  to  no  end  among  these 
hewers  of  wood  and  drinkers  of  water.  To  see 
them  driving  their  axes  into  the  timber  with  the 
activity  and  force  of  trained  backwoodsmen,  one 
could  hardly  believe  that  many  of  them  had 
until  lately  suffered  for  years  from  chronic  or  acute 
diseases ;  and  that,  after  exhausting  the  patience  of 
the  ablest  physicians  and  the  resomxes  of  the 
materia  medica,  they  had,  half  hopefully,  half 
despairingly,  resorted  to  this  remote  corner  of 
Germany,  in  quest  of  the  blessed  boon  of  health. 
See  how  stoutly  they  brave  their  way  through  the 
snow ! — how  they  hack  and  hew  right  and  left ! 
Every  tree  is  fair  game — all  is  fish  that  comes  to 
their  net.  Wherever  a  stump  is  within  reach, 
the   snow  is  covered  with  chips.     Very  different 
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this  from  the  liorrible  mixture,  with  the  directions, 
"  sumatur  z  '^^s  omnis  Jioris  cum  semisse,  phiola 
agitata'' — or  the  grim  prescription  ending  with 
*'  applicetur  epispastum  inter  scapulas'''  Here  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  shaking  bottles  or  applying 
blisters.  The  douche  is  the  most  stinging  appli- 
cation. Instead  of  shaking  the  bottle,  you  take  a 
good  long  walk  up  the  mountain  side,  and  drink  at 
the  crystal  wells  that  bubble  up  along  the  way. 

The  ladies  who  frequent  the  douche  do  not  hew, 
but  they  savj — which  answers  the  same  purpose  of 
healthy  invigorating  exercise.  And  many  a  fair 
pair  of  hands  is  covered  with  wholesome  welts  at 
Graefenberg,  which  was  never  before  more  labo- 
riously engaged,  than  in  the  manipulation  of  some 
piece  of  embroidery  or  Berlin  worsted  work,  or  in 
playing  over  the  keys  of  the  piano  in  a  luxurious 
drawing  room.  Here  are  pure  air  and  exercise, 
a  keen  appetite,  sound  sleep,  and  pleasant  dreams. 
They  pretty  nearly  follow  the  Scotch  prescription 
for  the  cure  of  the  gout, — to  live  on  sixpence  a 
day,  and  earn  it.  Here  they  live  naturally,  heart- 
ily, healthfully.  Nature  does  for  them  what  no 
drugs  could  do.  They  live ;  they  do  not  linger. 
It  may  be  hard  work  at  first  to  throw  off  the  luxu- 
rious habits  of  a  life,  on  coming  to  Graefenberg, 
but  it  is  well  worth  while  to  make  the  experiment. 

G  2 
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Healtli,  and  strength,  and  lengthened  years  will 
most  probably  be  tbe  rich  reward.  If  the  gouty 
or  rhenmatic  patient,  the  cripple  or  the  dyspeptic, 
leave  Graefenberg,  and  return  to  his  wallowing  in 
the  mire  of  sensuality,  he  Avill  probably  be  found 
in  a  few  weeks  wrapped  in  blankets  and  flannels, 
lounging  in  an  easy  chair  or  stretched  on  a  sofa, 
in  a  well  heated  room,  swallowing  all  sorts  of 
mineral  and  vegetable  abominations,  '  curiously 
compounded,'  too  weak-spirited  to  look  out  of  the 
window,  writhing  with  agony,  repenting  of  his 
sins,  and  casting  longing  lingering  looks  behind,  on 
the  hearty  meals,  the  pleasant  walks,  and  cheerful 
society  he  enjoyed  when  taking  the  medical  advice 
of  Priessnitz. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  douche  is 
taken  for  periods  of  time  varying  from  three  to 
fifteen  minutes.  There  is  little  variety  in  the 
height  and  body  of  water  in  the  various  douche 
houses  at  Graefenberg.  The  heahng  power  is 
regulated  by  the  time  to  which  the  patient  is  sub- 
jected to  it,  not  by  the  height  or  power  of  the  fall. 
The  stream  is  generally  directed  upon  the  shoulders 
or  loins,  or  upon  the  hmbs  in  cases  of  local  disease. 
It  is  never  taken  upon  the  head,  the  stomach,  or 
the  spine.  The  usual  time  for  taking  it  is  early  in 
the  morning,  or  about  midway  between  breakfast 
and  dinner — (the   hour  for  dinner  at  Graefenberg 
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is  one  o'clock).  AVlien  taken  more  tlian  once  in 
the  clay,  wliicli  Happens  very  rarely,  the  second 
time  for  taking  it  is  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Few  patients  make  use  of  the  douche  till 
they  have  been  some  time  undergoing  the  water 
cure.  I  was  three  months  at  Graefenberg  before  I 
commenced  taking  it,  and  I  continued  it  for  two 
months. 

There  is  a  class  of  badedieners  whose  duty  it  is 
to  remain  at  the  douche-houses  during  the  day,  for 
the  purpose  of  waiting  on  the  patients.  The  ba- 
de diener  is  entitled  to  a  zwanziger,  or  about  eight 
pence  per  week,  from  each  patient  for  one  bath 
per  day.  Those  who  prefer  to  have  the  attend- 
ance of  their  own  badediener,  pay  him  about  ten- 
pence  per  week  for  the  additional  trouble  imposed 
on  him.  In  this  case,  the  badediener  carries  the 
sheets  and  straw  slippers  of  his  employer;  who 
must  otherwise  either  carry  them  himself,  or  make 
use  of  those  kept  at  the  douche-house  for  public 
convenience. 

The  douche  is  generally  applied  for  the  relief  of 
chronic  diseases,  never  in  cases  of  fever. 

SUNDAY   BALLS. 

It  is  the  custom  among  the  cure  guests  to  have 
a  ball  every  Sunday  evening  in  the  saloon,  at  which 
all  the  guests  who  incline  to  attend  are  welcome. 
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In  Austria,  and  indeed  tlirougliont  continental 
Enrope,  the  forenoon  of  Sunday  is  generally- 
occupied  in  attendance  on  places  of  worsliip,  and 
the  afternoon  and  evening  are  devoted  to  all  kinds 
of  amusements  and  recreations.  Tlie  English 
guests  were  therefore  ahnost  the  only  ones  who 
objected  to  this  manner  of  spending  Sunday 
evening ;  and  even  of  these  a  large  number  par- 
ticipated, either  as  actors  or  spectators. 

The  preparations  for  the  ball  commence  before 
supper.      One   end   of   the   saloon   is   cleared   of 
the  furniture,  the  mirrors  are  polished,  the  ban- 
ners   himg  out,   the  chandeliers  lighted,  and  the 
"huge   apartment   assumes    an    aspect   of   unusual 
gaiety.     This  is  a  holiday  evening  to  all  the  pa- 
tients.    No  douches,  no  plunge  baths,  no  sitting 
baths  on    Sunday  evening,  although  these  opera- 
tions are  continued  as  usual  on  Sunday  forenoon. 
About    seven   o'clock,   the   guests   who   lodge    at 
Freiwaldau  begin  to  assemble,  the  band  arrives, 
and  such  of  the  guests  as  board  in  the  saloon,  and 
wish  to  join  the  dance,  sit  down  to  the  table  in 
ball  dress,  to  snatch  a  hasty  meal  previous  to  enter- 
ing u.pon  the  business  of  the  evening.     Meantime 
the  band  strikes  up  its  merry  music,  the  waltzes 
commence,    and   are  joined  by  recruits  from  the 
supper  table.      Some   of  the  patients  are  circling 
in  the  giddy  whirl  of  the  waltz  at  one   end  of  the 
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saloon,  wliile  others  are  sitting  at  tlie  supper  table 
at  the  other  end,  discussing  their  rye  bread  and 
butter,  and  perhaps  beating  time  to  the  music. 

I  did  not  attend  the  balls,  feeling  little  interest 
in  such  amusements ;  but  on  two  occasions  they 
commenced  while  I  was  at  my  supper,  and  I  re- 
mained an  additional  half  hour  as  a  spectator. 
Nothing  in  the  whole  exhibition  amused  me  more 
than  the  solemn  earnestness  and  gravity,  with 
which  the  German  guests  in  particular  entered 
into  the  dance.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  establishment, 
that  these  diversions  should  be  discontinued  at 
ten  o'clock,  lest  they  should  interfere  with  the 
stern  requisitions  of  the  water  cure,  which  demand 
early  rising  and  unimpaired  vit-al  energy;  never- 
theless they  are  often  protracted  to  a  much  later 
hour,  and  are  followed  on  such  occasions  by  cor- 
responding feelings  of  lassitude  and  discomfort. 
Perceiving  symptoms  of  such  a  state  of  things  one 
Monday,  in  one  of  the  German  patients  whom  I 
shall  call  Adolf,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  assisted 
at  the  ball  on  the  preceding  evening.  Before 
he  could  reply,  Laura  answered  for  him. 

Laura.  Yes,  he  was  there,  and  danced  until 
midnight ;  so  that  he  may  thank  himself  for  much 
of  his  present  misery. 

Adolf.  Wliatever  be  the  cause,  I  feel  very  un- 
well to-day.     I  have  a  tightness  across  my  chest. 
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and  my  joints  aclie  as  if  I  had  been  stretched 
upon  the  wheeL 

Brock.  Adolf  is  one  of  onr  best  dancers;  but 
is  it  not  a  curious  fact  that  the  Germans,  though 
famed  for  good  dancing,  do  not  know  how  to  keep 
time?  Wliy  dont  you  sometimes  give  us  a  spe- 
cimen of  your  skill  in  dancing,  Mr.  Wright  ? 

Wright.  I  dance  !  I  would  much  rather  go  out 
and  romp  with  the  little  children  in  the  open  air, 
than  be  shut  up  in  a  heated  ball  room. 

Adolf.  The  room  was  certainly  very  warm  and 
the  air  oppressive,  last  evening,  especially  towards 
the  close.  I  fear  the  ball  was  injurious  to  many 
of  us  last  night. 

Wright.  So  I  should  judge,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  some  of  the  dancers  to-day.  I  was  present 
at  two  of  your  balls,  and  it  is  laughable  to  see 
the  solemnity  with  which  you  whirl  around  the 
room  in  the  waltz,  hopping,  skipping,  and  jump- 
ing ;  and  how  you  shake  your  fingers  and  kick  out 
yoiu'  feet  in  the  Polka;  and  in  the  intervals  of 
the  dance,  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  ladies  so  gravely 
adjusting  their  curls  before  the  mirrors,  wliile  the 
gentlemen  take  the  same  opportunity  to  twist 
their  mustachios  or  arrange  their  hair,  both  eagerly 
returning  to  the  dance,  as  if  life  and  death  de- 
pended upon  their  perseverance.  I  saw  you  there 
one  evening,  George,  and  I   thought  you  looked 
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into  tlie  grave  as  they  fired.  Three  platoons 
were  thus  brought  up  to  fire  into  the  grave.  The 
captain  then  formed  his  men,  the  band  struck  up 
the  tune  called  "  Go  to  the  devil  and  shake  your- 
self," and  marched  off  the  ground,  a  crowd  of  idle 
boys  shouting  and  running  after.  I  observed  a 
woman  in  the  crowd,  looking  on,  and  enjoying 
the  scene,  apparently  edified  and  solemnized  by 
the  prayers,  the  firing,  and  the  music.  I  went  out 
to  walk  shortly  after,  and  happened  to  meet  the 
same  woman  going  to  her  place  of  worship,  with 
her  little  daughter,  a  bright  joyous  child,  about 
four  years  of  age.  As  I  approached  them,  the 
mother  was  stepping  slowly  and  solemnly  along, 
and  her  little  daughter  was  looking  up  at  a  pretty 
bird  in  a  cao^e,  that  hung  out  of  a  window.  The 
bird  was  hopping  and  carolling  merrily ;  "  Mamma ! 
mamma  !"  exclaimed  the  delighted  child,  "  see  that 
pretty  bird  !"  "  Hush  !  hush  !"  said  the  mother, 
giving  the  child  an  angry  shake,  ^'how  often  have 
I  told  you  not  to  disturb  me  with  your  noise  on 
Sunday !"  The  woman's  meditations  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  joyous  exclamation  of  her  child, 
but  the  firing  of  the  guns,  the  noise  of  fife,  bugle, 
and  drum,  the  shouts  of  the  boys,  and  all  the 
attendant  tramp  and  confusion,  had  no  power  to 
disturb  her.      A  priest  and  a  prayer  book  were 
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connected  witli  tlie  scene.  It  was  a  funeral,  and 
any  tiling  was  proper  at  a  funeral  on  Sunday. 

George.  I  tliink  tliis  Sunday  religion  is  consist- 
ent witli  every  species  of  practical  unrighteousness. 
If  a  man  looks  sober,  goes  to  his  place  of  worship  on 
Sunday,  and  keeps  that  day  holy,  by  ceasing  from 
labour  and  amusement,  he  is  apt  to  feel  that  his 
rehoious  oblio'ations  are  fulfilled  for  the  week. 
Thus  religion  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  sabbath 
day  business,  connected  with  the  church  and  the 
prayer  book,  rather  than  with  the  family  dwelling, 
the  warehouse,  and  the  daily  afiairs  of  hfe. 

Wright.  The  christian  rule  is,  devote  all  time  to 
God.  Let  hfe  be  but  one  act  of  devotion  to  Him. 
Do  nothing  wrong  at  any  time.  "  God  is  a  spirit; 
and  those  who  worship  Him  must  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  not  in  rites  and  ceremonies. 
The  puritans  of  New  England  had  a  strong  im- 
pression of  the  superior  sanctity  of  the  sabbath, 
and  this  feeling  has  descended  to  the  present  time, 
and  has  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  anti-slavery,  teetotahsm,  and  nonresistance,  in 
the  United  States.  The  sabbath  is  the  day  on 
which  the  j)eople  are  at  leisure  to  attend  our 
lectures  and  meetings,  but  the  Sabbatarians  beheve 
that  those  subjects  are  not  sufficiently  holy  to  be 
discussed  on  that  day,  which  is  set  apart  for 
worship ;  thus  acknowledging  that  their  worsliip  has 
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as  if  jou  doubted  tlie  propriety  of  being  present, 
as  if  a  conflict  were  going  on  in  your  mind  between 
the  impressions  of  education  and  tbe  reasoning 
of  maturer  years. 

George.  To  confess  the  trutli,  my  conscience 
was  not  perfectly  easy. 

WrigJit.  Would  it  have  felt  easy  bad  tbe  day 
been  Monday  instead  of  Sunday  ? 

George,  Yes,  perfectly  so.  But  I  was  educated 
to  tliink  it  wrong  to  enjoy  any  amusements,  or 
even  to  walk  out  for  exercise  on  Sunday.  I  was 
born  and  educated  in  Sunday-keeping  Connecticut, 
and  was  taugbt  to  regard  sabbatb  breaking  as  one 
of  tbe  greatest  of  sins.  Yet,  even  wben  quite 
young,  it  surprised  me  tliat  if  sabbatb  breaking 
were  so  opposed  to  cbristianity,  I  never  could  find 
one  word  in  tbe  New  Testament  tbat  directly  or 
impliedly  condemned  it.  Tbe  clergy  in  tbe  Uni- 
ted States  coimtenance  tbe  scom^ging  and  bunting 
of  slaves  on  Sunday,  but  say  it  is  wicked  for  cbil- 
dren  to  play  witb  tbeir  toys  on  tbat  day.  Tbey 
tell  us  it  is  proper  for  ministers  to  study,  and 
write,  and  speak  tbeir  sermons  on  Sunday,  but 
very  wrong  for  lawyers  to  arrange  tbeir  briefs, 
or  for  mercbants  to  post  tbeir  accounts,  or  for 
laymen  to  write  letters  on  Sunday. 

Wright.  I  once  saw  a  striking  illustration  of  tbe 
folly  of  judging  actions   to   be   right   or   wrong, 
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according  to  tlie  day  on  wliicli  tliey  are  performed. 
At  my  home  in  PliiladelpHa,  the  window  of  my 
study  looks  out  upon  a  cemetery,  beautifully  laid 
out  with  walks  and  flower  beds.  One  fine  Sunday 
morning  in  May,  I  was  sitting  at  my  study  window, 
looking  down  upon  a  newly  made  grave,  when  I 
heard  the  sound  of  martial  music  and  a  great 
trampling  of  feet.  I  looked  down  the  street, 
and  saw  a  long  funeral  procession,  accompanied 
by  a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women. 
In  front  walked  a  man  in  military  array,  with  a 
drawn  sword ;  he  was  followed  by  the  band  play- 
ing the  dead  march,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
company  of  military,  with  their  guns  reversed. 
Then  came  the  hearse,  followed  by  the  minister, 
with  an  open  prayer-book ;  and  behind  all  these  a 
long  train  of  the  friends  and  fellow-citizens  of  the 
deceased.  When  the  procession  arrived  at  the 
gate  of  the  cemetery,  the  military  opened  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  the  coffin  was  brought  in,  and 
deposited  in  the  newly  made  grave.  The  minister 
then  performed  his  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  concluded  it,  the  military  came  for- 
ward to  perform  their  part.  The  captain  wheeled 
a  platoon  of  eight  men  up  to  the  grave,  ordered 
them  to  face  it,  and  gave  the  words,  make 
ready — talze  aim — fire.  They  obeyed  with 
promptness   and   precision,    pointing    their    guns 
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are   rebuked   for   frequenting   tlieir  gin  and  beer 
shops,    especially/    on    the    sabbath;     liorse-racing 
and  sucli  like  amusements,  permitted  on  other  days, 
are   peculiarly  wicked  on  the  sabbath  ;     and    the 
law  that  forbids  them  on  that  day,  helps  to  sanction 
the  idea  that  they  are  innocent  on  other  days.     If 
the  law  forbids  these  practices  on  the  sabbath,  why 
not  on  other  days  ?     A  man  is   summoned  before 
a  court  for  horse-racing,  condemned  as  an  evil-doer, 
and  punished,  not  because  the  act  in  itself  is  inhu- 
man and  tmchristian,  but  because   it  was  commit- 
ted on  the  sabbath.     Had  the  criminal   done  the 
same  deed  on  Monday,  the  judges,  instead  of  pun- 
ishing him,  would  perhaps  have  been  present  them- 
selves to  witness  it.     But  it  will  not  be   long,  I 
think,  before    some    rational,    healthful,    out-door 
recreations  will  be  pro\T.ded  for   the  people.     It  is 
the  only  day  on  which  they  can  go  out  and  breathe 
the  pure   air ;  for  they  are   confined  to  hard  work 
during  twelve  hours  of  the   day  on  the  rest  of  the 
week.     I  was  glad  to  see  the  subject  taken  up  in 
parliament,  and  a  report  made  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tinental method  of  observing  the  sabbath. 

Wise.     "  Remember  the  sabbath  day  to   keep  it 
holy,"  and  "  Forget  not  the   assembhng  of  your- 
selves together."      Would   you   have    the  people 
taught  by  law  to  violate  the  commands  of  God  ? 
Brock.  In   accordance   with  my  views  of  those 
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commands ;  I  would  repeal  all  laws  wliich  teach 
tliat  any  act  is  wrong  because  of  tlie  day  in  wHcli 
it  is  done ;  and  which  forbid  us  to  seek  innocent 
recreations  on  the  sabbath.  There  is  now  more 
ebriety,  with  its  attendant  evils,  on  this  day  than 
on  any  other.  The  way  to  keep  the  sabbath  holy  is  to 
do  those  things  that  will  contribute  most  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  bodies  and  souls ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
to  spend  at  least  half  that  day  in  exercise  and 
recreation  in  the  open  air,  would  do  more  good 
to  adults  and  children,  who  are  confined  in  facto- 
ries all  the  week,  than  to  spend  it  in  the  house,  in 
the  church,  or  in  the  sabbath-school.  And,  as  to 
assembling  together,  it  is  just  what  I  wou.ld  re- 
commend ;  only  I  Avould  have  people  assemble  in 
the  open  air,  by  the  river  side,  or  in  pleasant  fields 
or  gardens,  and  not  spend  so  much  time  in  the 
heated  air  of  churches,  chapels,  taverns,  and  beer- 
shops.  Your  text  does  not  prescribe  where  we 
are  to  assemble,  or  for  wliat  purpose. 

Wise,  Beg  your  pardon  ;  it  evidently  teaches 
us  to  assemble  in  churches,  and  for  purposes  of 
worship. 

Brock.  There  is  nothincr  in  the  text,  or  its  con- 
nexion,  from  which  you  can  infer  this.  I  do  not 
believe  it  authorizes  us  to  meet,  at  any  time  or  place, 
for  sinful  purposes ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  it 
does   not   specify   the   good   purposes    for   which 
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notliing  to  do  witli  humanity.  My  father  was  a 
Presbyterian,  and  was  particularly  scrupulous  about 
the  observance  of  the  sabbath.  He  began  his 
sabbath  at  sunset  on  Saturday.  All  work  was 
then  suspended;  all  plays  and  playthings  laid 
aside.  The  whole  family  assiuned  a  Sunday  face, 
a  Sunday  dress,  a  Sunday  tone,  a  Sunday  step. 
To  my  childish  imagination,  every  thing  about 
the  house  and  fields  assumed  a  Sunday  aspect. 
The  sun,  when  it  arose  next  morning,  had  for  me 
a  Sunday  face ;  the  cock  had  a  peculiar  Sunday 
crow;  the  brook  that  ran  near  our  door  flowed 
with  a  solemn  Smiday  ripple ;  the  very  birds  sang 
mournfully  on  Sunday.  To  go  a  fishing  on  Sunday, 
or  gather  berries  in  the  woods,  or  hunt  squirrels 
with  dog  and  gun,  was  of  course  not  to  be  thought 
of  It  was  to  me  a  day  of  gloom ;  many  a  time 
have  I  been  rebuked  on  that  day  for  looking  out 
of  the  mndow,  or  for  a  merry  word  or  laugh. 
"  Hush !  you  forget  that  it  is  Sunday,"  was  the 
frequent  admonition  addressed  to  us  juniors.  But 
when  the  sun  went  down  on  Sunday  evening,  the 
spell  was  broken;  we  lived  and  breathed  again; 
nature  resumed  her  cheerful  looks,  and  joyous 
sounds  again  burst  from  all  creation.  A  httle 
incident  that  occurred  when  I  was  a  child,  is 
deeply  engraven  on  my  mind,  in  consequence  of 
the  pain  it  gave  to  my  father.     Several  families 
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of  Friends  or  Quakers,  (wlio  regard  all  days  alike 
sacred)  Kved  near  us ;  they  passed  our  house  on 
the  way  to  their  place  of  worship.  One  of  them 
who  owed  my  father  a  small  sum  of  money,  and 
who  wished  to  bear  his  testimony  against  his 
strict  views  of  the  sabbath,  called  one  Sunday, 
when  returning  from  meeting,  to  pay  the  debt. 
I  was  present  at  the  interview,  and  cannot  forget 
the  look  of  horror,  mingled  with  grief  and  pity, 
with  which  my  father  regarded  him  when  he  made 
known  the  object  of  his  call.  I  could  not  under- 
stand much  of  their  conversation;  but  I  well 
remember  that  my  father  would  not  take  the 
money,  and  he  assigned  as  his  reason  that  it  was 
Sunday.  I  think  the  Friend  should  have  respected 
my  father's  scruples,  and  taken  some  other  way  of 
bearing  his  testimony.  But  Sunday  was  to  be 
more  pure  than  other  days,  as  well  as  more  solemn, 
and  here  lies  the  most  injurious  part  of  the  system. 
Instead  of  being  taught  that  sin  was  at  all  times 
equally  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  was  impress- 
ed upon  my  mind  that  a  lie,  a  theft,  or  a  wicked 
thought  was  much  more  sinful  on  Sunday  than  on 
any  other  day.  So  firmly  was  this  idea  imprinted 
on  my  mind,  that  to  this  day  it  is  not  completely 
eradicated. 

Brock.  The  impression,  I  believe,   is  general  in 
England ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  ?     The  people 
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we  are  to  assemble,  or  the  place  of  meeting.  I 
suppose  yon  would  think  a  military  review,  or  a 
battle,  appropriate  to  the  sabbath. 

Wise.  Assnredly,  nnder  certain  circiunstances. 
Brock.  Yet  yon  think  that  Sunday  excursions 
into  the  comitry,  and  visits  to  zoological  gardens, 
for  the  purpose  of  amusement,  are  wrong.  You 
absent  yoiu'self  from  the  dinner  table  in  the  saloon 
on  Sunday,  because  the  band  plays  lively  airs  and 
waltzes  for  our  recreation ;  this  horrifies  you,  yet 
you  coidd  see  a  battle  fought  and  a  thousand  slain 
on  Sunday,  and  then  give  God  thanks.  I  am 
afraid  your  scruples  cannot  be  christian  scruples. 
"  The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  sabbath;"  but  you  would  sacrifice  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  people  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  the  sabbath  holy,  as  you  term  it.  You 
hold  up  sabbath-breaking  as  one  of  the  greatest 
sins.  Yet  no  allusion  is  made  to  it  in  the 
christian  scriptures. 

Wise.  Beg  pardon;  the  christian  scriptures  do 
command  us  to  keep  the  sabbath  holy. 

Brock,  The  Jewish  scriptures  do,  I  grant,  but 
not  the  christian ;  these  teach  us  to  consecrate  all 
times  to  God. 

Wise.  Then  you  do  not  receive  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  a  rule  for  christians  ? 

Brock.  I  do  not.     The  New  Testament,  though 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  live  up  to  its  spirit  and  precepts, 
is  the  only  written  record  of  my  clirlstianity. 

Wise.  All !   well,  tlien,  yon   are   an  infidel,  and 
there  is  no  use  in  talking  with  yon. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Water  Drinking  and  Morning  Rambles  at  Graefenberg. 

Water  drinking  is  an  important  part  of  tlie  cure. 
Indeed  every  drinking  goblet  I  see,  calls  up  a  liost 
of  recollections  of  tlie  fountains  wMcli  are  prepared 
for  tlie  guests  by  tbe  way  side  on  every  mountain, 
and  among  tbe  woods  around  Freiwaldau,  for  some 
miles  in  all  directions.  I  tliink  of  tlie  pleasant 
walks,  tlie  ckeerful  company,  tlie  endless  talk  and 
discussions,  andtke  glorious  scenery,  of  wliich.  last  I 
have  not  said  half  enough.  It  is  Swiss  in  its 
character,  though  there  are  no  moimtains  covered 
with  eternal  snow.  The  higher  hills  would  never- 
theless make  very  respectable  mountains  in  Great 
Britain ;  they  are  a  part  of  the  Silesian  Moravian 
range,  which  is  only  the  commencement  of  the  Sude- 
tic  chain.  The  highest  is  Alte  Vater,  and  is  about 
fifteen  hundred  feet  above  Graefenberg, — which 
is  itself  as  much  more  above  the  sea  level,  and 
about  six  himdred  feet  above  the  neighboimng 
town  of  Freiwaldau.  The  region  abounds  in  scenes 
of  romantic  beauty,  which  would  look  quite  as  well 
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in  tlie  illustrations  of  a  "  Picturesque  Tourist,"  as 
others  tliat  are  better  known  and  more  vaunted, 
it  is  ricli  in  tlie  bea^uty  of  outline,  in  woodland 
scenery,  and  in  all  tlie  embellisliment  of  primitive 
costmne  and  rustic  arcliitecture. 

But  to  return  to  tlie  water  drinking.  For  my- 
self, I  am  not  asliamed  to  confess,  tliat  I  swallowed 
on  an  average  ten  common  sized  gobletsfull  per 
day,  dm^ng  my  residence  at  Graefenberg,  includ- 
ing wliat  I  used  at  my  meals.  Four  of  tliem  at 
least  were  taken  before  breakfast.  I  bad  a  glass 
decanter  and  a  goblet  in  my  room,  and  tlie  decanter 
was  filled  with,  fresli  water  by  Lorenz  every  morn- 
ing. I  took  a  gobletfull  after  my  leintucli  and 
vanne,  before  I  went  out  to  walk  in  tlie  morning. 
Tliis  is  taken  to  excite  re-action,  and  is  tlie  com- 
mon practice.  I  liad  also  a  born  goblet  to  carry 
in  my  pocket,  for  my  out  of  doors  potations. 
"  Tbin  potations !"  tlie  lover  of  fat  ale  may  sneer- 
ingly  exclaim.  No  matter,  friend,  I  can  aiford  to 
be  lauglied  at;  I  am  tlie  Avinner.  Healtli  and 
clieerfulness  bubble  up  in  tliese  perennial  foun- 
tains. Tbese  liorn  goblets,  eacli  in  tliree  pieces, 
fitting  into  eacli  otlier  like  tlie  pieces  of  a  telescope, 
so  as  to  lie  compactly  in  tlie  pocket,  are  made  in 
Freiwaldau  for  tlie  use  of  the  guests.  None  of 
the  patients  walk  out  for  exercise  mtliout  one  of 
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these   pocket   compamons,  so  tliat  they  are  soon 
looked  on  as  old  acquaintances. 

Having  taken  my  gobletfull  from  the  decanter, 
I  start  on  my  walk  up  the  mountain.  There  is  a 
fountain  in  front  of  the  large  saloon-house,  at  which 
most  of  the  guests  take  their  first  draught.  Passing 
on  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  arrive  at  the  Silver 
Quelle.  Here  I  take  another  draught,  and  at  this 
spot  I  usually  meet  several  guests  all  imbibing 
the  icy  cold  water,  the  snow  perhaps  lying  deep 
all  around,  and  the  spout  from  which  the  water  pours 
encrusted  with  ice.  We  greet,  drink,  and  pass  up 
the  winding  foot  path,  in  Indian  file,  talking  over 
our  shoulders  to  one  another,  about  the  nature  of 
the  water,  the  merits  of  the  cure,  the  diflferent 
quelles,  the  crisis,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the 
afifairs  of  nations,  or  any  other  subject  that  happens 
to  be  suggested.  I  have  seen  twenty,  thirty,  and 
forty  guests  (many  of  them  without  hats,  caps, 
or  neckcloths,  and  some  without  waistcoats  or 
any  covering  on  the  chest)  thus  chmbing  the 
mountain  between  the  Silver  Quelle  and  another 
called  the  Fichten  Quelle,  or  Fountain  of  the 
Pines.  Arrived  at  the  Fichten,  which  lies  half  a 
mile  up  the  glen,  by  a  picturesque  path,  we  de- 
scend some  rude  steps  to  the  well,  and  take 
another  draught.  When  each  has  emptied  his  gob- 
let, on  he  goes,  waiting  for  nobody.     Higher  and 
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higlier  we  climb,  panting  and  slipping,  or  tumbling 
out  of  tlie  track  into  tbe  deep  snow.  After 
leaving  tbe  Ficbten,  we  pass  on  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  part  of  the  way  through  a  dark  wood 
of  fir,  to  the  Boemische  Quelle,  or  Bohemian 
Fountain,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  clump 
of  fir  trees,  rendered  almost  impassable  by  under- 
wood. Here  again  we  drink,  and  chat  a  moment. 
But  there  must  be  no  delay ;  indeed  no  man  who 
wears  a  wet  bandage  round  his  body  can  com- 
fortably remain  stationary  in  the  cold  atmosphere. 
The  snow  is  piled  up  to  the  depth  of  six  feet,  the 
trees  bend  beneath  their  burden  of  snow  and  ice. 
We  must  keep  moving — ^yet  we  are  tempted  to 
linger  at  this  quelle,  for  the  tliick  evergreens 
around  it,  covered  with  frost  and  snow,  sparkle 
like  diamonds  under  the  rising  sun,  and  present  a 
scene  of  dazzling  beauty  that  cannot  fail  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  most  miserable  and  shiver- 
ing guest. 

When  alone,  I  have  frequently  tlirown  myself 
down  in  the  snow  at  this  place,  my  body  from 
head  to  foot  wrapped  about  with  the  fleecy  cover- 
ing, and  now  and  then  a  portion  of  it  falling 
into  my  open  neck ;  and  wliilst  thus  rechning,  I 
have  often  taken  out  my  journal,  and,  pencil  in 
hand,  endeavoured  to  describe  the  sensations  pro- 
duced by  the  surrounding  scene   of  enchantment. 
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I  have,  in  my  own  country,  witnessed  scenes  of 
surpassing  beauty  formed  by  tlie  snow  and  frost 
sparkling  in  tbe  rays  of  tlie  sun,  on  tlie  White 
Hills,  the  Kaatskill  and  Alleghany  mountains, 
but  nothing  to  surpass  what  I  have  beheld  here. 
The  moimtains  around  Graefenberg  at  this  season 
are  enveloped  in  mist  during  some  hours  every  day, 
and  the  vapor  congeals  on  the  trees  and  bushes, 
covering  every  limb  and  twig  with  millions  of 
crystal  drops,  perfectly  pure  and  white,  that  sparkle 
in  the  sun  like  the  brightest  gems.  Whilst  I  thus 
lay  writing  in  the  snow,  I  scarcely  ever  felt  the 
least  sensation  of  chilliness,  and  I  never  took  cold, 
or  suffered  any  ill  effects  afterwards. 

As  we  leave  the  Boemische  Quelle,  we  climb  a 
very  steep  ascent  by  about  seventy  steps,  and  pass 
on  our  way  up  the  mountain,  about  another  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  Priessnitz  Quelle.  After  drinking 
at  this  fountain,  we  turn  to  descend,  having  become 
thoroughly  warmed  by  the  exertion.  Several  in  a 
row  start  off  to  run  down  the  uneven  slippery 
path,  often  falling  prostrate  in  the  snow,  reeling 
and  staggering  like  drunken  men.  Indeed  the 
descent  is  in  winter  far  more  difficult  than  the 
ascent.  Most  of  the  guests  wear  iron  spikes  on 
the  soles  of  their  boots,  to  prevent  slipping. 
Without  these,  a  man,  before  he  is  aware,  may 
find  his  back  and  head  in  impleasant  contact  with 
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tte  ice,  or  liis  nose  and  face  plongiiing  up  tlie 
snow.  One  of  tlie  guests  broke  his  leg  by  a  fall 
during  my  stay,  and  several  sprained  tlieir  ancles, 
and  strained  tlie  muscles  of  their  legs,  so  as  to  cause 
no  small  pain  in  walking.  But  by  tlie  use  of  iron 
shod  boots,  aided  by  a  pole  precisely  similar  to  the 
Swiss  alpenstock,  there  is  comparatively  little 
danger. 

A  walk  to  Priessnitz  Quelle,  by  the  Silver  and 
Fichten  Quelles,  and  back  the  same  way,  is 
more  than  three  miles,  and  this  is  the  regular  walk 
before  breakfast  in  winter.  In  summer,  the  guests 
usually  extend  their  excursions  much  farther.  As 
they  return,  many  stop  to  drink  again,  and  some 
return  by  the  douches,  having  become  sufficiently 
warm  to  take  that  bath  before  breakfast. 

I  took  my  leintucli  about  five  o'clock,  and  was 
ready  to  commence  my  walk  a  little  after  six, 
which  in  winter  is,  of  course,  before  the  dawn  of  day. 
In  the  winter  evenings  also,  I  frequently  rambled 
on  the  mountains  after  dark.  These  twilight  walks 
were  much  more  laborious,  and  the  danger  of  slip- 
ping was  greatly  increased  by  the  dimness  of  the 
surrounding  objects.  In  the  mornings,  we  often 
found  that  the  path  which  had  been  tolerable  on 
the  day  before,  was  almost  completely  effaced  and 
filled  up  by  a  snow  drift  during  the  night ;  so  that 
we  had  the  comfortable  task  of  opening  new  paths 
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every  morning,  for  weeks  togetlier.  One  morning 
at  tlie  early  dawn,  abont  twelve  of  us,  from  eiglit 
diiFerent  nations,  started  to  take  onr  usual  walk. 
During  tlie  niglit  and  preceding  day,  tke  snow  liad 
fallen  so  lieavily  tliat  every  vestige  of  tlie  patii  was 
gone,  and  we  sank  to  our  knees  at  every  step. 
Tlie  fatigue  of  being  tlie  foremost  of  tke  party  was 
very  great,  for  tlie  leader  liad  to  act  as  pioneer, 
and  to  tread  tlie  way  for  tlie  rest;  so  when  lie 
liad  ploughed  to  liis  heart's  content,  he  fell  into 
the  rear,  and  allowed  his  successor  to  take  the 
post  of  honom\  Thus  we  made  our  way  up  the 
mountain  to  Priessnitz  Quelle,  often  up  to  our 
waists  in  deep  drifts,  and  occasionally  stretched  out 
at .  full  length  on  the  snow,  panting  and  puffing 
with  the  exertion,  uttering  our  exclamations,  our 
encouragements,  and  our  complaints,  in  German, 
Russian,  French,  Itahan,  and  English.  We  were 
more  than  two  hours  in  ascending  one  mile 
and  a  half,  the  tempest  liowHng,  and  the  snow 
whirling  in  clouds  about  our  devoted  heads.  We 
thought,  in  performing  this  exploit,  that  we  were 
doing  a  pubhc  service,  knowing  that  but  few  of 
the  guests  could  possibly  go  out  unless  a  path  were 
opened ;  but  on  our  return  we  found,  for  our  com- 
fort and  future  encouragement,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  path  that  we  had  made  at  such  expense 
of    time   and   toil,    completely    filled   up   by   the- 
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drifting  snow,  and  nearly  as  impassable  as  wlien  we 
ascended.  But  we  liad  at  least  earned  an  appetite 
for  onr  breakfast,  and  our  black  bread  was  a  dainty- 
morsel  tbat  morning. 

These  morning  excursions  up  tlie  moimtain  to 
drink  water,  lielp  miglitily  to  break  tbe  monotony 
of  one's  life  at  Graefenberg.  The  variety  in  tlie 
appearance  of  tbe  guests  would  be  ludicrous,  if  it 
were  not  at  times  sorrowful;  some  witli  a  firm, 
bold,  and  determined  step,  marcli  on  tlirough  drifts 
and  against  tempests ;  some  step  feebly  and  liea- 
rily,  scarcely  able  to  contend  against  tlie  blast; 
some  walk  as  if  tliey  bad  gouty  feet  or  rheumatic 
affections  in  tlie  joints,  making  wry  faces  at  every 
step ;  some,  bent  half  double,  creep  slowly  along, 
skivering  and  sliaking,  as  if  doubting  wliere  the 
next  blast  may  land  tliem ;  one  liobbles  along  on 
crutches;  another  looks  as  if  he  were  regretting 
his  snug  warm  room  and  soft  easy  chair^  his  tempt- 
ing dainties,  and  anxious  sympathising  friends  ; 
but  these  last  are  generally  newcomers;  such  a 
hankering  after  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt  soon 
passes  away,  and  they  begin  to  look  sprightly,  to 
walk  more  briskly,  and  to  feel  that  sickness  and 
suffering  are  thus  more  pleasantly  cured,  than  by 
all  the  apparatus  of  the  sick  room,  and  the  costly 
pomp  of  medical  attendance. 

In  his  Graefenberg  dishabille,  the  patient,  whe- 
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tlier  lie  be  count,  baron,  captain,  general,  or  priest, 
forgets  all  Ms  dignity,  in  tlie  feeling  of  irrepressi- 
ble joy  and  energy  produced  by  tbe  plunge  bath 
and  tlie  bracing  morning  air.  A  few  stalk  along 
tlie  patli  in  stiff  and  formal  dignity,  as  if  offended 
at  tlie  liberties  taken  by  tlie  careering,  sporting 
winds,  and  tlie  merrily  waltzing  snow  tliat  courses 
around  tliem.  It  is  deeply  interesting  to  watcb  tliis 
infinite  variety  in  tlie  guests,  as  tliey  ascend  the 
momitain  on  a  cold,  keen  morning  before  breakfast, 
stopping  now  and  tlien  to  pant,  and  breatlie,  and 
look  back  upon  tlie  glorious  ampbitbeatre  beneath 
and  around  them ;  then  it  is  amusing  to  meet  at 
the  quelles  every  morning,  men  from  different  and 
distant  nations  and  climes ;  to  see  them  quaff  the 
icy  water,  meanwhile  receiving  and  returning  the 
cordial  German  salutation,  gute  morgen^ — ^and  rub- 
bing their  hands  to  keep  them  warm,  or  showing 
their  dexterity  in  stooping,  filling,  and  quaffing 
with  grace.  Many  acquire  great  skill  in  wield- 
ing the  goblet,  and  seem  to  think  it  a  proof  of 
infinite  ability  not  to  wet  a  finger  in  filling,  nor 
spill  a  drop  in  drinking.  The  patients  soon  find 
these  walks  a  great  source  of  amusement  and 
variety. 

It  is  often  an  object  of  great  emulation  among 
the  guests,  to  try  who  shall  be  at  the  quelles  first ; 
and  he  who,  amid  snow  drifts  and  storms,  can  lead 
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tlie  way,  break  tlie  patli^  and  drink  tlie  first 
drauglit  at  tlie  Priessnitz  fountain,  is  regarded  as 
tlie  most  active  and  resolute  in  applpng  tlie  cure, 
and  as  destined  to  experience  a  speedier  and  more 
tliorougli  restoration  to  liealtli.  The  patients  at 
Graefenberg  learn  to  feel  in  full  force  tlie  gross 
absurdity,  unnatjiralness,  and  even  ^vickedness  of 
tlie  morning'  liabits  of  wliat  is  called  refined  and 
fasliionable  society.  Every  day  tliey  realize  the 
truth  that  early  rising,  early  walks  out  of  doors, 
breasting  storms,  struggling  through  snow  drifts, 
and  drinking  abundantly  of  cold  water  before 
breakfast,  tend  to  strengthen  the  body,  exliilirate 
the  spirits,  and  give  life  and  animation  to  the  coun- 
tenance. Men  and  women  avIio  were  nurtured  in 
the  most  fashionable  circles,  and  accustomed  to  He 
in  bed  till  noon  and  to  breakfast  at  midday,  here 
rise  with  the  sun,  and  may  be  seen  taking  an  hour 
or  two  hours'  walk  before  breakfast,  in  the  cold- 
est and  stormiest  weather  ;  and  those  who  had 
scarcely  tasted  cold  water  in  their  lives,  here 
drink  freely  of  the  pure  element,  not  only  with 
impunity,  but  with  delight  and  advantage.  Indeed 
I  never  heard  of  any  one  being  injured  by  drink- 
ing cold  water,  no  matter  what  his  previous  habits 
might  have  been. 

But   it   may  be    asked,  is  there  no   danger    of 
drinking  too  much?     The  doctors,  in  their  objec- 
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tions  against  Priessnitz,  throw  great  ridicule  on  tlie 
abundant  drinking  of  cold  water.  Tliey  liear  of 
patients  drinking  twenty,  tliirty,  and  forty  goblets- 
full  daily,  and  tbey  say  it  is  unnatural  and  mon- 
strous to  sup|)ose  tliis  can  be  conducive  to  liealth. 
Be  it  known,  impartial  reader,  tliat  Priessnitz  never 
prescribes  any  sucli  extravagant  consrunption  of 
water,  but  lie  advises  all  to  drink  ten  or  twelve- 
gobletsfull  during  tlie  day;  not  to  overload  tlie 
stomacli  by  large  quantities  at  a  time ;  to  take  it 
medicinally  before  breakfast ;  and  diuing  tlie  rest 
of  tlie  day  and  at  meals,  to  drink  it  freely  as  nature 
demands,  always  drawing  it  as  fresli  and  cold  as  it 
can  be  obtained.  My  experience  teaclies  me,  tliat 
if  a  man  wislies  to  be  able  to  endm-e  cold,  lie  never 
need  drink  any  tiling  warm,  but  always  use  tlie 
coldest  fresb  water  be  can  obtain.  Cold  water 
gives  simplicity  and  keenness  to  tbe  appetite,  and 
a  relisli  for  any  wliolesome  food,  bowever  coarse  it 
may  be.  Even  tlie  doctors  admit  tliat  tliere  is  no 
better  preventive  of  indigestion.  I  once  spent  a 
social  evening  at  tke  bouse  of  a  pliysician.  About 
midnigbt  we  were  summoned  to  a  supper,  wliicli 
consisted  of  beef,  liam,  fowl,  cakes,  sweetmeats, 
nuts,  raisins,  and  many  luxiuies  of  tke  season. 
JNIost  of  the  guests  ate  lieartily,  and  at  tlie  close 
of  tlie  repast,  tlie  liost  gave  liis  guests,  gratis^  tlie 
foUomng  prescription  against  indigestion,  disturb- 
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ed  sleep,  lieadaclie,  and  heaviness  :  "  Drink  cold 
water  abundantly  before  you  go  to  bed.''' 

I  have  had  long  experience  of  cold  water  as  a 
beverage,  it  being  sixteen  years  since  I  drank  any 
warm  drink,  either  with  my  food  or  at  other  times. 
I  have  taken  neither  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate,  at 
my  breakfast  or  supper,  in  summer  or  winter. 
Nor  have  I  taken  milk  as  a  drink,  or  qualified 
the  water  with  any  mixture  to  make  it  more 
palatable.  To  this  free  use  of  cold  water  as  a 
drink,  I  attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  the  uniformly 
healtliful  state  of  my  digestive  powers,  having  of 
late  years  never  experienced  any  inconvenience 
from  this  som^ce,  or  any  tendency  to  sickness  of 
the  stomach,  sea  sickness  excepted.  It  has  been 
my  practice  to  drink  largely  at  my  dinner,  espe- 
cially when  partaking  of  rich  gravies  or  fat  meats. 

Another  effect  of  my  exclusive  use  of  cold  water 
as  a  drink,  has  been  to  give  a  relish  to  my  food ; 
and  to  make  me  indifferent  as  to  the  kind  I  take. 
I  am  sure  that  if  a  man  wishes  to  enjoy  his  food, 
and  to  come  to  his  meals  with  a  hearty  appetite, 
he  will  find  that,  by  strictly  confining  himself  to 
cold  water  as  a  drink,  he  would  be  richly  rewarded. 
When  I  was  accustomed  to  iise  hot,  strong  tea  or 
coffee  in  the  morning  and  evening,  I  was  subject  to 
headache  and  to  nausea ;  I  am  now  seldom  troubled 
with  the  former,  and  the  latter  has  disappeared. 
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Whatever  be  tlie  disease  tliat  takes  a  person  to 
Graefenberg,  lie  soon  acquires  a  keen  appetite  after 
lie  begins  to  take  tlie  cure ;  and  for  tliis  lie  is  no 
doubt  in  great  part  indebted  to  tlie  free  use  of  cold 
water  as  a  drink,  and  to  tbe  entire  disuse  of  all 
otlier  beverages. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Principles  of  Nonresistance  compared  with  the  Peace 
Principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  with  those  of  the 
English  and  American  Peace  Societies. 

On  one  occasion,  our  conversation  in  tlie  saloon 
turned  on  tlie  peace  principles  of  tlie  Society  of 
Friends,  and  on  those  of  tlie  London  and  American 
peace  societies ;  and  I  was  requested  to  point  out 
tlie  diiFerence  between  tlieir  views  and  tliose  of 
tlie  American  nonresistants.  Tlie  following  is 
tlie  substance  of  my  remarks. 

Nonresistance,  as  a  principle,  means  tliis,  and 
only  tliis,  that  it  is  a  sin  for  man  to  taJce  the  life  of 
man ;  and  practically,  it  means  that  we  ought  not 
to  he  accessory  to  the  destruction  of  human  life. 
Whoever  accedes  to  this  view  is  a  nonresistant 
in  principle ;  whoever  adopts  it  and  carries  it  out 
in  his  daily  walk,  is  a  nonresistant  in  practice. 
It  is  opposed  to  armed  resistance,  which  assmnes  the 
right  to  kill  men,  and  does  kill  them.  The  follow- 
ing words  are  from  the  constitution  of  the  Nonre- 
sistance   Society,   formed   in   Boston  in   the  year 
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1838: — "The  members  of  tliis  society  agree  in 
opinion  tliat  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  however 
constituted,  or  by  wliatever  name  called,  liave  a 
rigbt  to  take  tlie  life  of  man."  Tlie  absolute 
iuAaolability  of  buman  life  is  tlius  the  only 
principle  at  issue ;  and  looking  at  tbe  governments 
of  this  world,  based  as  they  all  are  on  the  right 
to  kill  men  in  self-defence,  or  as  a  penalty  for 
crime,  and  on  the  right  to  make  war,  arid  to 
enforce  their  minutest  regulations  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  who  resist  them,  we  go  on  to  specify 
in  our  constitution  several  applications  of  this  first 
principle.  Thus  we  say,  that  no  man  Avho 
believes  it  is  a  sin  for  man  to  take  the  life  of 
man,  "  can  consistently  sue  a  man  at  law  for  the 
redress  of  injimes ;  or  thrust  any  e^al  doer  into 
prison ;  or  fill  any  office  in  which  he  would  come 
under  obligations  to  execute  penal  enactments ; 
or  take  any  part  in  the  military  service;  or  ac- 
knowledge allegiance  to  any  himian  government ; 
or  justify  any  man  in  fighting  in  defence  of  pro- 
perty, hberty,  fife,  or  rehgion;  or  engage  in  or 
countenance  any  plot  or  effort  to  revolutionize  or 
change,  by  physical  violence,  any  government, 
however  corrupt  or  oppressive ;  and  that  he  will 
obey  the  powers  that  be,  except  in  those  cases 
in  which  they  bid  him  Aaolate  his  conscience ;  and 
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in  such  cases,  ratlier  tliaii  resist,  lie  will  meekly 
submit  to  the  penalty  of  disobedience." 

Sucli  is  nonresistance  in  principle  and  practice. 
We  pretend  not  to  s]3ecify  all  tlie  ways  in  wbicli 
tlie  principle  is  to  be  applied,  for  that  would  be 
impossible;  but  these  are  mentioned  as  being 
among  the  most  prominent. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  whether  this 
principle  be  correct.  Is  it  a  sin  to  take  the  life  of 
man  for  any  cause  ?  Till  this  be  settled,  there  is 
no  use  in  discussing  the  propriety  of  the  specified 
applications.  But  supposing  we  have  settled  in 
our  minds  that  it  is  a  sin,  then  we  may  ask,  does 
fidelity  to  the  principle  require  us  to  abstain  from 
the  tilings  specified  ?  We  may  be  right  in  princi- 
ple, and  err  in  its  applications.  Have  we  thus 
erred  ?  Must  not  every  man  who  embraces  the 
principle,  and  claims  to  be  consistent,  carry  it  out 
in  those  particulars  which  we  have  enumerated? 

Many  who  agree  with  nonresistants  in  princi- 
ple, and  for  the  most  part  in  practice,  would  never- 
theless difier  from  them  on  some  points.  For  in- 
stance, they  would  not  fill  an  office  requiring  them 
to  execute  penal  enactments,  nor  assist  at  a 
military  review,  nor  fight  in  defence,  nor  seek 
to  revolutionize  governments  by  arms,  nor 
resist  when  governments  enforce  their  penalties, 
nor    sue    at    law    for    redress;    yet    they   think 
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it  no  violation  of  tlieir  principle  to  thrust  evil 
doers  into  prison,  and  to  acknowledge  allegiance 
to  Kninan  governments;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  those  very  men  who  agree  with  ns  in  prin- 
ciple, and  in  all  but  two  of  out  specified  apphca- 
tions  of  it,  are  among  the  most  determined  oppo- 
nents of  non-resistance. 

Some  of  the  most  persevering  enemies  of  non- 
resistance  in  England  and  America  have  been 
among  the  Society  of  Friends.  A  few  of 
these  have,  indeed,  been  its  warmest  supporters, 
and  have  done  what  they  could  to  spread  it  among 
the  people,  confidently  believing  it  to  be  the  only 
practical  application  of  the  duty  of  christian  love 
and  forgiveness ;  but  the  great  body  have  strenu- 
ously opposed  it,  and  joined  with  men  of  violence 
and  blood  to  make  it  odious.  Allow  me  here, 
to  call  the  attention  of  Friends  to  their  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  nonresistance ;  I  would  ap- 
peal to  them  whether,  in  the  course  they  are 
pursuing,  they  do  not  violate  their  own  religi- 
ous testimony,  and  help  to  hasten  on  a>  day  when 
the  name  of  Friend,  once  so  significant  of  consist- 
ency— of  high  and  holy  daring  in  defence  of  the 
purest  and  loftiest  principles, — may  become  sug- 
gestive of  inconsistency  and  cowardice,  and  of  in- 
fidehty  to  truth  and  duty. 

Friends,    as  a  society,  believe  that  all  war  is 
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wrong;  and  liere,  of  course,  tliey  entirely  agree 
with  ns ;  but  in  carrying  out  this,  tlieir  long  esta- 
blislied  and  mucli  clierislied  principle,  liow  do  tliey 
act  ?  They  will  hold  no  offices  in  the  army  and 
nsiYj ;  they  pay  no  military  fines ;  they  will  not 
act  as  judges  or  jurymen  to  try  men  for  Hfe ;  they 
will  hold  no  civil  office  that  makes  them  directly 
responsible  for  the  destruction  of  human  life ;  and 
they  abjure  the  use  of  deadly  weapons.  In  thus 
carrying  out  their  principle,  they  have  borne  a 
noble  and  efficient  testimony  against  war.  But 
there  are  some  things  which  men  begin  to  see  and 
wonder  at, — things  seemingly  as  obvious  as  those 
above  specified,  in  which  Friends  most  grievously 
and  hurtfully  betray  their  testimony.  In  the  case 
of  the  American  Friends,  I  will  give  an  illus- 
tration. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  is  ex  officio 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy;  and 
every  man  who  assumes  that  office,  must  come 
under  the  obligations  of  an  oath  or  affirmation, 
faithfully  to  perform  all  its  duties ;  by  which  he 
binds  himself  to  lead  forth  the  army,  in  person  or 
by  his  proxy,  to  repel  foreign  aggression,  and  sup- 
press domestic  ^dolence.  No  Friend  will  accept 
the  office  of  president;  and  should  any  one  do  so, 
he  would  be  disowned  by  the  society,  as  a  viola- 
tor of  one  of   its    fimdamental  principles.      Yet 
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Friends,  wliile  tliey  tlius  refuse  to  liold  tlie  office, 
and  make  tlie  acceptance  of  it  an  offence  worthy  of 
disownment,  lielp  to  elect  otliers  to  fill  it.  I  can- 
not compreliend  liow  any  one  can  consistently  vote 
anotlier  into  an  office,  wliicli  lie  would  tliink  it  a 
sin  for  liimself  to  liold. 

But  Friends  offer  various  reasons,  some  of  Vvdiicli 
seem  to  be  quite  puerile,  to  justify  tlieir  conduct. 
One  is,  tliat  tliey  do  not  vote  for  a  commander-in-- 
cMef  of  the  army,  but  for  a  president.  If  this 
be  so,  why  then  will  they  not  accept  the  office 
of  president,  and  execute  its  duties?  If  they 
can  vote  for  a  president,  and  not  for  a  commander- 
in-chief,  they  can  also  accept  the  office,  and  officiate 
as  president,  and  not  as  a  military  chieftain.  But 
they  know  that  the  two  offices  are  inseparably 
blended  into  one,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  declares  that  "  the  president  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy ;"  and  they  also  know,  that  it  is 
because  the  duties  of  civil  and  military  leader  of 
the  nation  are  thus  united  in  the  president's  office, 
they  refuse  to  hold  that  office.  Why  should  not 
the  same  reason  prevent  them  from  voting  for 
another  to  hold  it  ?  It  is  no  less  sinful  to  vote  for 
another  to  fill  an  office,  part  of  the  duties  of  which 
is,  to  head  the  army  and  tislyj,  and  lead  them  forth 
to  battle,  than  it  would  be  to  hold  that  office   one- 
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self.  Friends  cannot  vote  for  a  president,  witbont 
voting  for  tlie  fulfilment  of  duties  wliicli  tliey 
believe  to  be  entirely  opposed  to  cliristianity,  and 
to  tlieir  own  clierislied  principles.  Tlie  civil 
ruler  and  tbe  warrior  must  be  combined  in  every 
man  wlio  fills  tbat  station,  and  Friends  cannot  vote 
for  tbe  president  without  voting  for  tlie  commander- 
in-cMe£  Suppose  it  were  distinctly  stated  in  tbe 
constitution,  tbat  tbe  president  sliall  be  a  pirate ; 
would  Friends  as  earnestly  contend  tbat  tbey 
could  vote  for  a  man  to  fill  tbat  office?  But 
piracy  is  no  more  opposed  to  Friends'  principles 
tban  war ;  and  a  Friend  could  as  consistently  be  a 
pirate  as  a  warrior ;  or  belp  to  elect  a  man  to  tbe 
office  of  commander-in-cliief  of  a  piratical  vessel, 
as  to  tbat  of  commander-in-cbief  of  tbe  army. 

Anotber  reason  offered  by  Friends  to  justify 
tbeir  voting  for  a  president  is,  tbat  a  president  will 
be  cbosen  wbetber  tbey  vote  or  not,  and  tberefore, 
wben  two  candidates  are  in  nomination,  it  is  tbeir 
rigbt  and  duty  to  vote  for  tbe  better  man.  Wby 
tben  do  tbey  not  consent  to  bold  it  tbemselves  ? 
Tbey  miglit  as  well  say  tbat  as  otbers  will  take  tbe 
office  if  we  do  not,  tberefore  we  will  take  it, — as 
plead  tbat  otbers  will  vote  if  we  do  not,  tberefore 
we  will  vote. 

Tbe  following  is  tbe  advice  toucbing  elections, 
given  by  American  Friends  in  tbeir  book  of  disci- 
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pline : — "  It  is  tlie  sense  and  judgment  of  tliis  meet- 
ing, tliat  Friends  ought  not  in  any  wise  to  be 
active  or  accessory  in  electing,  or  promoting  to  be 
elected,  tlieir  bretliren  to  such,  offices  or  stations  in 
ci\al  government,  tbe  execution  wliereof  tends  to 
lay  waste  our  cliristian  testimonies."  Tliat  tbe 
office  of  president  of  the  United  States  does  "  lay 
waste  tlieir  cliristian  testimonies"  is  proved  from 
tlie  fact,  tliat  Friends  themselves  admit  they 
cannot  consistently  hold  it,  or  even  vote  for  a 
Friend  to  hold  it;  yet,  in  that  country,  they 
generally  vote  for  others  to  that  office.  Why 
should  they  feel  so  much  concern  to  prevent  one 
individual  from  "  laying  waste  their  testimonies," 
while  they  help  another  to  do  so  ? 

Another  very  striking  piece  of  advice  in  the 
same  book  of  discipHne  is  this: — "We  advise  and 
exhort  all  in  profession  with  us,  to  decHne  the 
acceptance  of  any  office  or  station  in  civil  govern- 
ment, the  duties  of  which  are  inconsistent  with  our 
religious  principles ;  or  in  the  exercise  of  which, 
they  may  be  under  the  necessity  of  exacting  of 
their  brethren  any  compliances  against  which  we 
are  conscientiously  scrupulous." 

In  the  United  States,  Friends  are  generally  faith- 
ful to  this  advice ;  and  they  hold  no  offices  in  the 
army  or  navy ;  they  are  never  found  in  the  offices 
of  president,  governor,  or  sheriff;  nor  in  any  of 
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the  executive  offices  of  goyermnent,  wliicli  involye 
tlie  execution  of  tlie  extreme  penalty  of  tlie 
law.  But  wliile  tliey  carefully  slum  execu- 
tive offices,  many  of  them  think  it  right  to 
hold  a  legislative  office,  though  no  man  can  be  a 
member  of  congress  without  being  invested  with 
power  "  to  declare  war,  raise  and  support  armies 
and  navies,  to  call  out  the  militia  to  repel  invasions, 
and  suppress  insurrections."  These  duties,  or 
powers,  are  essential  to  the  office,  as  it  is  defined 
in  the  constitution,  and  are  plainly  inconsistent 
with  Friends'  principles ;  for  if  war  be  a  sin,  it  is  a 
sin  to  assmne  the  right,  or  to  consent  to  be  invest- 
ed with  the  right  to  declare  war.  But  Friends  try 
to  escape  the  charge  of  ^dolating  their  principles 
and  their  discipline,  when  they  approve  of  becom- 
ing congress-men,  by  saying  that  though  vested 
with  the  power  or  right,  they  are  not  obliged  to 
use  it :  and  that  if  the  question  of  war  came  up  for 
discussion  in  congress,  they  would  always  be  on 
the  side  of  peace.  To  this  I  reply,  that  they  are 
obliged  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
exercise  the  war-making  power  in  certain  contin- 
gencies. In  the  event  of  a  foreign  invasion,  or  a 
ser\-ile  insmTcction,  all  members  of  the  United 
States  congress  are  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
or  affirmation,  to  pro^^de  means  to  repel  the  one  or 
suppress  the  other  by  armed  force. 
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Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  never 
found  in  tire  office  of  policeman;  because  every 
man  wlio  performs  tlie  duties  of  tliat  office,  must 
resort  to  arms  in  support  of  tlie  autliority  with 
wliicli  lie  is  vested,  in  tlie  event,  for  example,  of 
resistance  wlien  appreliending  and  imprisoning 
criminals.  But  Friends,  I  am  credibly  informed, 
do  act  as  special  constables ;  and  tliis  practice 
lias  never  been  discountenanced  by  tlie  society. 
Yet  tliis  office,  as  regards  tlie  war-power,  is  tlie 
same  as  tliat  of  a  policeman.  Tliose  wbo  liold 
eitlier  are  armed  with  tliis  power,  and  in  certain 
cases,  are  expected  and  bound  to  use  it.  The 
question  is  not,  whether  there  can  be  a  police 
system,  or  a  human  government,  without  deadly 
weapons.  To  any  arrangement  to  prevent  wrong 
and  execute  right,  and  to  secure  the  peace  and 
order  of  society,  which  does  not  threaten  or 
endanger  life  by  providing  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing it,  nonresistants  have  no  objection;  but  they 
do  object  to  civil  governments  as  now  constituted; 
because  they  are  all,  in  theory  and  practice,  based 
upon  the  mihtary  power.  But  the  question  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  attention  is  this,  can  Friends  hold 
any  office,  whose  duties  require  a  resort  to  violence 
in  the  last  extremity  ? 

If  Friends  will  not,  for  conscience  sake,  use 
arms,    or    accept    offices  in  which    they   are    ex- 
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pected  to  use  tliem,  liow  can  tliey  call  on  tlie 
soldier,  tlie  policeman,  or  tlie  criminal  court, 
for  protection  ?  If  it  be  a  sin  in  tliem  to  protect 
tliemselves  or  otliers  by  armed  force,  it  is  equally 
sinful  to  call  on  otliers  to  protect  tliem  in  tliis  way 

Nonresistants  differ  from  tlie  Society  of  Friends 
only  in  tlie  application  of  a  principle.  Friends 
consent  to  fill  offices,  and  lielp  to  elect  otliers  to 
offices,  wliose  duties,  in  cases  of  armed  resistance, 
require  a  resort  to  arms:  nonresistants  deny  the 
consistency  of  tliis  course.  Friends  appeal  to  tbe 
lifetaking  power  for  protection,  wlien  tliey  appeal 
to  war-making  governments  for  redress  of  grievan- 
ces; nonresistants  refuse  to  do  so.  Well  bad  it 
been  for  tlie  Avorld,  if  Friends  bad  been  true  to 
tlieir  pure  and  bloodless  principle,  and  bad  never 
called  on  the  war  power  for  protection,  or  aided 
in  tlie  execution  of  tlie  laws  by  means  of  tliis 
power. 

Nonresistants  are  frequently  called,  by  way  of 
reproacli,  no-government  men ;  and  nom-esistance  is 
called  Qio-gowrnmentism.  A  term  of  reproach 
applied  to  men  for  adopting  and  carrying  out  in 
practice,  a  principle  acknowledged  to  be  pure  and 
true,  even  by  those  who  stigmatize  them  for 
embracing  it,  frequently  becomes  a  badge  of  honour 
when  the  principle  becomes  known  and  appreciated ; 
and  the  day  may  come  when  it  will  be  deemed 
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an  lionor  to  be  called  a  no-government  man^  in  the 
sense  in  wliicli  tliat  term  is  now  applied  to  non- 
resistants,  to  designate  them  as  opposed  to  all 
governments  of  violence.  The  term  Quaker  was 
once  a  term  of  reproach.  Do  Friends  feel  it  to  be 
a  reproach  now?  Even  the  name  of  christian 
was  once  a  term  of  bitter  reproach.  Let  us  see 
with  what  consistency  or  honesty  Friends  or 
others,  who  profess  to  believe  that  war  is  wrong, 
apply  to  the  non-resistants  a  term  which  they 
regard  as  expressive  of  the  greatest  reproach. 

The  London  Peace  Society  assents  to  this 
Quaker  principle,  that  war,  offensive  or  defensive, 
is  wrong.  The  American  Peace  Society  takes 
the  same  ground,  in  the  following  words: — 
"  This  society  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
all  war  is  contrary  to  Christianity,"  &c. 

Many  objected  to  this  article,  because  it  might 
include  defensive  wars ;  and  they  wished  to  have 
it  made  more  explicit.  Li  1838,  the  society  did 
make  it  more  explicit,  by  passing  the  following  ex- 
planatory resolutions : — 

"  That  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  expe- 
dient to  make  any  verbal  alteration  in  said  article. 

"  That  we  consider  it  as  designed  to  assert,  that 
all  national  wars  are  inconsistent  with  Christianity, 
including  those  supposed  or  alleged  to  be  defen- 
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sive."  Tills  explanation  was  tliouglit  by  tlie  dis- 
affected to  be  explicit  tlie  wrong  way. 

It  is  tlms  clear,  tliat  it  is  tlie  principle  of  tliese 
peace  societies,  as  well  as  of  Friends,  tliat  all  wars 
are  sinfnl;  and,  of  course,  tliat  all  preparations 
for  war,  as  well  as  tlie  existence  of  an  army  and 
navy,  are  sinful ;  tliat  it  is  a  sin  to  enlist,  or  to  ask 
anotlier  to  enlist ;  a  sin  to  study  tlie  art  of  war ; 
to  fiuiiisli  arms  and  ammunition,  and  other  means  to 
wage  war;  to  liold  a  purely  military  office,  or  to 
aid  in  electing  otliers  to  sucli  an  office ;  and  tliat  it 
is  contrary  to  tlie  spirit  of  Christianity,  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Friends,  and  of  the 
American  and  London  Peace  Societies,  to  base  a 
government  on  the  right  to  "  declare  war,  to  raise 
and  support  armies,  and  to  call  out  the  militia  to 
repel  invasions  and  suppress  insurrections."  Non- 
resistants  and  Friends  agree  in  all  the  above  infe- 
rences from  the  doctrine  that  war  is  wrong.  Why 
then  do  the  latter,  by  way  of  derision,  call  the 
former,  no-government  men?  What  are  they 
themselves,  if  they  act  consistently  with  their  own 
declared  views  ? 

Friends  say  we  carry  things  too  far,  because  we 
will  not  imprison  evil  doers.  All  human  govern- 
ments, as  they  are  now  constituted,  fall  back  upon 
the  life-taking  principle,  in  case  of  resistance  to 
their  laws.     When  a  man  is  to  be  seized  and  im- 
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prisoned,  government  presents  to  liim  tlie  alternative 
of  submission    or  cleatli.        Nonresistants    beKeve 
that,  as  it  is  a  sin  to  kill  a  man,  it  is  a  sin  to 
threaten  to  kill,  or  to  prepare  to  kill  liim,  or  to 
endanger  liis  life.     Now  we  cannot  imprison   evil- 
doers,   by  existing  governmental  means,  without 
endangering    or   threatening  their  lives.     Let   us 
suppose  a  case.     A  man  is  to  be  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned; what  could  a   Quaker  policeman  do  in 
such  a  case  ?    The  Friend  seizes  liim ;  the  criminal 
is  armed  and  resists.       AVhat  shall  the  policeman 
do  ?    May  he  knock  liim  down  ?     Friends  think  it 
wrong  to  knock  a  man   down ;   it  might  kill  him. 
What  must  be  done  ?     The  Friend  calls  on  others 
to  help  to  take  him,  but  strictly  charges  them  not 
to  knock  the  criminal  down,  or  to  use  any  violence 
towards  him.     The  friends  of  the  criminal  come  to 
his   rescue,    with    arms   in   their   hands,    and    set 
government  at  defiance  in  the  person  of  the  police- 
man.    The  Friend,  when  it  comes  to   this  point, 
finds  that  he  is  out  of  his  sphere.     He,  animarmed 
man,  who  believes  it  to   be   a  sin  to  make  war 
upon   individuals    or   nations,  has   undertaken   to 
administer  a  government,  which  assumes  the  right 
to  enforce   all  its  decrees  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet.    The  government  becomes  a  hissing  and  a 
bye-word  in  his  hands.     Why  is  it  that  no  sincere, 
conscientious  Friend  is  ever  found  in  those  execu- 
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tive  offices  of  government,  wliicli  require  tliem  to 
use,  in  person,  deadly  wea|)ons  ?  Why  do  tliey 
advise  Friends  against  holding  such  offices? 
Simply  because  they  know  that  they  cannot  fill 
them,  according  to  their  true  intent,  without 
violating  their  testimony  concerning  war. 

The  following  testimony  against  an  armed  police 
system,  taken  from  a  Birmingham  newspaper,  is 
worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  every  Friend, 
and  of  all  who  believe  that  war  is  wrong, 

"  Armed  police. — At  the  Town  Council  meet-  • 
ing    yesterday,    the    following    letter    from    Mr. 
Sturge,  was  read: — 

"  To  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  Borough 
of  Birmingham. 
''  In  the  year  1839,  the  government  placed  in 
this  town  a  numerous  and  very  expensive  police 
force,  and  on  the  eight  of  August  in  that  year, 
your  body  unanimously  passed  the  following  re- 
solution:— '  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  council, 
the  new  police  should  be  formed  of  men  of  known 
character,  who  have  for  some  time  previously 
resided  in  the  borough,  and  they  should  never 
be  armed  with  any  mortal  weapons.'  As  the 
Commissioner  of  PoHce  was  then  entirely  out  of 
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tlie  control  of  tlie  representatives  of  tlie  rate- 
payers, tliis  resolution  was  wholly  disregarded. 

"  Wliile  tliis  system  continued,  I  refused  to  pay 
my  poor-rate,  on  tlie  ground  tliat  a  large  propor- 
tion of  it  went  to  the  support  of  an  armed,  as  well 
as  otherwise  unconstitutional  police  force. 

"  Wlien  the  control  of  your  body  over  the 
police  was  fully  established,  one  of  these  objec- 
tions was  removed,  and  it  was  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  corporation  would  at  once  carry  out  its 
recorded  resolution  against  arming  the  men.  I 
consequently  resmned  the  regular  payments  of  my 
poor-rate  at  Edgbaston,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I 
have  since  seen  one  of  the  police  in  my  own 
garden,  with  a  sabre  at  his  side. 

"  I  therefore  respectfully  appeal  to  the  council, 
to  have  their  resolution  of  August,  1839,  carried 
into  effect.  Even  in  the  army  the  men  are  not 
allowed  to  wear  their  side  arms,  unless  they  are 
under  the  immediate  command  of  an  officer.  No' 
officer,  whatever  his  rank,  can  order  an  attack 
upon  the  people  until  the  riot  act  has  been  read, 
but  every  amied  policeman,  when  he  thinks  a  case 
occurs  to  justify  it,  may  suddenly  use  his  sabre, 
however  incompetent  he  may  be  to  form  a  correct 
opinion;  and  what  security  is  there  that  fatal 
consequences  may  not  ensue  from  his  acting  under 
the  influence  of  passion  or  intoxication  ? 
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"  111  making  tliese  observations,  I  wish  to  be 
distinctly  nnderstood  as  speaking  against  the 
system,  not  against  any  individual. 

"  I  am,  respectfully, 

"  Joseph  Sturge. 

"  Birmingham,  10th  Month  Srd,  1844." 

No  man,  whose  principles  lead  Mm  tlius  to  pro- 
test against  the  use  of  violence  by  tlie  government, 
can  consiseiitly  be  opposed  to  non-resistance. 

But  Friends  ask,  wliy  refuse  to  acknowledge 
allegiance  to  human  governments?  I  answer, — 
because  human  governments,  as  now  constituted, 
cannot  exist  without  assuming  the  right  to  make 
war  and  kill  men;  and  to  acknowledge  alle- 
giance to  such  a  government,  is  to  acknowledge 
its  right  to  our  mihtary  service  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  our  duty  to  pay  that  service.  Unless 
we  are  prepared  to  j)ay  such  service,  the  oath  of 
allegiance  has  no  meaning.  We  cannot  acknowledge 
it  to  be  our  duty  to  use  arms  in  support  of  any  go- 
vernment ;  or  the  right  of  any  government  to  demand 
of  us  such  service.  If  Friends,  and  the  members 
of  the  above-named  Peace  Societies,  were  faithful 
to  their  principles,  would  they  not,  instead  of 
condemning  us  for  refusing  allegiance,  examine 
candidly  the  reasons  of  such  refusal ;  and  at  once 
come  to  the  same  conclusion? 
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In  short,  tlie  sum  and  substance  of  nonresis- 
tance  is,  tliat  it  is  a  sin  to  take  human  life  in  any 
case ;  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  it  is  a  sin  to  threat- 
en or  to  prepare  to  kill  men ;  a  sin  to  base  a  govern- 
ment on  the  right  to  kill  men,  or  to  hold  an 
office  under  such  a  government,  or  to  vote  for 
another  to  fill  such  an  office. 

Tliis  being  the  case,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
relations  can  nonresistants  hold  to  the  powers 
that  be,  based  as  they  are  on  the  war-making 
principle  ?  We  reply  in  the  language  of  our  con- 
stitution, as  above  cited,  '<  that  we  cannot  engage 
in  or  countenance  any  plot  or  effi^rt  to  revolutionize 
or  change,  by  physical  violence,  any  government, 
however  corrupt  or  oppressive ;  and  that  we  will 
obey  the  powers  that  be,  except  in  those  cases 
in  which  they  bid  us  violate  our  consciences ;  and 
then,  rather  than  resist,  we  will  meekly  submit  to 
the  penalty  of  disobedience."  Thus  we  are  pledged 
to  be  subject  to  the  powers  that  be,  but  never  to 
support  them  by  violence.  Nonresisting  sub- 
mission to  injury,  wdiether  it  be  inflicted  by 
individuals  or  governments,  is  our  watchword. 
Will  Friends,  and  the  members  of  the  peace 
societies,  obey  human  governments,  when  they  bid 
them  violate  their  consciences?  No.  Will  they 
resist  by  violence,  when  governments  pimish  them 
for  disobedience  ?     No.     Will  they  hold  an  office 
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whose  duties  require  tliem  to  wield  military  power  ? 
No.  Will  tliey  act  as  hangmen  ?  No.  Will  they 
help  to  elect  others  to  an  office,  which  imposes  on 
the  holder  the  duty  to  hang  men,  and  to  make 
war?  I  leave  them  to  answer  this  question  to 
their  consciences  and  to  their  God. 

In  short,  the  institution  of  civil  government  is 
made  a  subject  of  discussion  by  nonresistants,  only 
when  it  stands  in  the  way  of  their  great  princij)le, 
that  it  is  a  sin  for  man  to  take  the  hfe  of  man.  We 
ask,  then,  can  those  who  beheve  this  doctrine 
consistently  take  any  part  in  organizing  or  admi- 
nistering a  government  professedly  based  on  the 
right  to  make  war  and  to  kill  men  ?  Nonresistants 
answer,  No. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  TJmschlag,  or  "Wet  Bandage — Mode  of  Application — In- 
stance of  its  efl&cacy>— Influence  of  a  Military  Life  on  the 
Moral  Feelings — Army  Chaplains — Subserviency  of  a  State 
Priesthood — Violence  ineffectual  for  the  Repression  of  Evil. 

No  application  of  cold  water  "used  at  Graefen- 
berg  effects  more  good  for  tlie  patient  tlian  tlie 
umsclilag,  or  wet  bandage.  This  is  merely  a  piece 
of  thick,  strong  linen,  about  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  wide,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  with  long 
strings  sewed  to  one  end,  to  make  it  fast.  A  por- 
tion of  this  bandage,  sujBSicient  to  extend  once 
roimd  the  patient,  is  wet  in  cold  water,  well  wrung 
out,  and  then  wound  tightly  round  the  body ;  keep- 
ing the  wet  part  next  to  the  skin,  and  the  dry 
part  wrapped  over,  so  as  to  preserve  the  moist  end 
from  being  exposed  to  the  air :  the  whole  is  then 
tied  as  tightly  as  can  be  conveniently  borne.  The 
wet  linen  being  then  kept  in  contact  with  the  skin, 
and  completely  covered  with  the  dry  part  of  the 
bandage,  soon  becomes  warm,  and  this  maintains  a 
constant  heat  and  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  which  produces  a  powerful  action  upon  the 
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stomacli,  greatly  aids  digestion,  and  acts  as  a  gentle 
and  natural  laxative.  It  is  seldom  tliat  any  cnre- 
giiest  complains  of  pain  caused  by  food,  as  tlie 
wet  bandage  always  assists  to  digest  it  witb  ease. 
During  tlie  six  montbs  of  my  stay,  wnilst  mingling 
witli  tlie  guests,  listening  to  tlie  accounts  of  tlieir 
diseases,  and  of  tlie  various  modes  of  treatment  and 
tlieir  effects,  I  do  not  recollect  bearing  of  any  dis- 
order in  tbe  bowels,  or  difficulty  of  digestion.  No 
costiveness,  no  cbolera,  no  cramps ;  whatever  otber 
parts  of  tbe  frame  were  afflicted,  tlie  stomach  was 
kept  bealtbful  in  all  its  operations.  It  lias  been 
often  remarked,  that  so  long  as  tlie  organs  of  diges- 
tion are  bealtbful  and  vigorous,  disease  cannot 
fasten  permanently  upon  tbe  system;  and  tbat 
whatever  disease  may  have  been  induced,  must  soon 
be  expelled  if  these  organs  be  kept  in  a  sound  state. 
However  true  this  may  be,  no  one  can  doubt 
tbat  the  health  and  activity  of  the  whole  body 
depend  greatly  on  the  state  of  the  stomach. 
Every  patient  at  Graefenberg  can  bear  witness  to 
the  power  of  the  wet  bandage,  to  keep  this  most  im- 
portant portion  of  the  animal  economy  in  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  state.  Of  the  numerous  and  striking 
cases  that  may  be  cited  as  proofs  of  its  utility, 
I  give  the  following. 

About  six  weeks  before   I  left  Graefenberg,   a 
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gentleman  arrived  from  New  York,  wlio  for  several 
years  liad  been  terribly  aiHicted  with  dyspepsia, 
wliicli  is  very  common  in  tbe  United  States.  He 
bad  not  been  able  to  eat  any  solid  food  without 
pain ;  he  had  spent  vast  sums  upon  physicians,  and 
in  travelling  for  health ;  he  had  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  rejecting  his  food  as  soon  as  it  was  eaten, 
and  had  become  exceedingly  careful  as  to  the  qua- 
Hty  and  quantity  of  his  diet.  So  enfeebled  and 
sensitive  had  his  powers  of  digestion  become,  that 
all  kinds  of  food  caused  him  pain.  He  began  the 
ciu'e  by  using  the  wet  bandage,  and  soon  exj)eri- 
enced  its  benefits  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  He 
sat  at  the  common  table  in  the  saloon;  partook 
freely  of  whatever  was  provided ;  drank  cold  water 
unsparingly,  which  he  had  not  done  for  years  ; 
had  no  return  of  dyspepsia;  and  of  course  felt 
that  in  those  six  weeks,  he  had  been  more  than 
repaid  for  the  expense  and  trouble  of  his  journey 
to  Graefenberg.  He  attributed  this  wonderful 
change  entirely  to  the  use  of  the  wet  bandage. 
This  simple  remedy  had  effected  more  for  him  than 
all  his  physicians  had  ever  done,  or  could  possi- 
bly do  by  medicines ;  it  had  kept  the  skin  in  a 
state  of  constant  heat  and  moisture ;  and  this  had 
enabled  him  to  digest  his  food.     He  indeed  took 
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the  cure  in  otlier  forms ;  but  to  tlie  wet  bandage 
he  mainly  attributed  the  relief  lie  experienced 
from  bis  sufferings.  He  intends  to  remain  under 
tlie  care  of  Priessnitz  at  least  one  year,  in  order 
that  bis  digestive  organs  may  become  fully  restored. 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  numerous.  Indeed,  no  one 
at  Graefenberg  thinks  it  possible  to  have  his 
stomach  seriously  disordered,  while  he  wears  the 
wet  bandage. 

The  wet  bandage  was  put  on  me  after  I  took  my 
first  wet  sheet  and  bath,  and  I  wore  it,  night  and 
day,  till  within  two  weeks  before  I  left  Graefen- 
berg. It  was  taken  off  and  again  wet  every  time 
I  took  a  bath,  and  also  on  going  to  bed,  making  in 
all  four,  and  sometimes  five  changes  each  day.  The 
discomfort  of  this  part  of  the  cure  arises  from  the 
circumstance,  that  parts  of  the  wet  linen,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  the  body,  slip  out  from 
under  the  dry  parts,  and  become  cold  and  chilly, 
which  in  Tvanter  is  peculiarly  unpleasant.  The 
shirt,  also,  by  day,  and  the  bed-linen  by  night,  be- 
come damp ;  indeed  my  linen  was  scarcely  ever  dry. 
Then  again,  it  makes  you  look  clumsy.  Those 
who  pride  themselves  on  a  slender  waist  are  badly 
off  at  Graefenberg.  Every  patient,  no  matter 
what  may  be  Ms  complaints,  wears  the  wet  bandage. 
A  burning  rash  often  comes  out  under  it.  At  night, 
when  the  bandage  becomes  dry,  as  it  always  does 
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before  morning,  tliis  rash  is  peculiarly  uncomfort- 
able. 

The  wet  bandage  may  be  worn  by  any  one 
without  danger,  provided  the  moist  part  of  the 
linen  be  well  covered  by  the  dry.  It  is  a  valu- 
able remedy  in  cases  of  cholic,  indigestion,  and 
similar  complaints.  It  does  not  prevent  the  wearer 
from  pursuing  his  usual  occupations,  for  it  renders 
some  kind  of  bodily  exertion  almost  necessary. 

Umschlags  are  also  worn  round  the  sores  in 
cases  of  crisis.  I  had  a  severe  boil  on  my  wrist, 
and  another  on  my  finger,  roimd  whicli  I  wore 
strips  of  linen,  the  wet  end  applied  next  to  the 
sore  part,  and  the  dry  end  wrapped  over  that.  I 
I  am  thus  particular,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  idea 
of  the  manner  of  wearing  those  simple  appliances. 
One  lady  had  a  dreadfully  sore  arm ;  it  was  exco- 
riated nearly  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  and  the 
suppuration  was  great.  A  bandage  was  kept 
around  it,  and  frequently  changed;  this  constant 
application  of  cold  water  had  the  effect  of  mitiga- 
ting the  inflammation  and  swelling,  and  preventing 
acute  pain.  You  constantly  meet  with  patients  in 
the  saloon  and  elsewhere  wearing  these  bandages, 
sometimes  even  on  the  face. 
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CONYEESATIOl^. 

Wright.  I  liear  tliat  you  think  of  deserting  us 
soon,  General  Brock ;  but  do  you  find  your  kealth 
sufficiently  restored  to  admit  of  your  leaving  Grae- 
fenberg,  and  giving  up  the  cure  ? 

Brock.  I  cannot  say  tliat  I  do.  I  have  been 
liere  now  about  a  year;  my  liealtli  is  mucli 
improved,  and  I  tliink  a  few  months  more  would 
completely  restore  it.  But  I  fear  I  sliall  not  be 
able  to  absent  myself  sufficiently  long  from  my 
military  duties. 

Wright.  I  have  often  directed  my  attention  to 
the  subject  of  promotion  in  the  British  service. 
Be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  whether  this  is  effected 
by  merit  or  by  purchase  ? 

Brock.  Almost  exclusively  by  purchase.  Many 
obtain  commissions  who  are  worthless  both  as  men 
and  as  soldiers.  You  know  it  is  possible  to  be  a 
good  soldier  and  a  bad  man.  Indeed,  it  was  one 
of  Napoleon's  maxims,  that  "  the  worse  the  man, 
the  better  the  soldier ;"  which  means,  I  suppose, 
that  the  more  free  a  man  is  from  scruples  of  con- 
science, and  from  human  affections  and  sympathies, 
he  is  the  better  fitted  for  the  work  of  a  soldier. 
There  may  be  kind,  generous,  and  honorable 
soldiers ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  Napoleon's 
blunt  maxim  was  correct  in  the  main ;  for  a  chris- 
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tian  conscience  and  a  tender  sympathy  with 
suffering  would  be  troublesome  companions  on  tlie 
battle  field.  The  soldier  is  obliged  to  regard  liis 
fellow  men  as  objects  wliicb,  at  any  moment,  he 
may  be  ordered  to  destroy.  In  such  circumstan- 
ces, to  allow  others  to  become  very  dear  to  him, 
might  place  him  in  a  most  painful  situation.  I  was 
told,  by  an  old,  experienced  officer,  that  when  he 
first  fired  at  a  man  in  battle,  he  felt  greatly  shocked, 
and  that  the  sight  of  the  dead  and  wounded  made 
him  weep  like  a  child ;  but  that,  in  order  to  be  a 
good  soldier,  he  was  obliged  to  learn  to  regard  a 
man  as  he  would  a  stone  wall  or  a  mound  of  earth ; 
*'  and  now,"  said  he,  "I  can  throw  cannon  balls 
into  masses  of  human  beings,  with  no  more  feeling 
than  if  I  aimed  them  at  a  rock."  The  soldier  who 
cultivates  a  tender  conscience  commits  treason 
against  his  profession. 

Wright,  Instead,  then,  of  saying  it  is  possible  to 
be  a  good  soldier  and  a  bad  man,  you  have  proved 
conclusively  that  a  good  soldier  cannot  be  a  good 
man. 

Brock,  No,  not  so  bad  as  that.  There  are  kind- 
hearted  men  in  the  army. 

Wright.  Perhaps  it  is  possible ;  but  I  confess 
that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  be  good  men, 
and  sell  ourselves  to  the  work  of  human  slaughter. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  imagined  more  cruel 
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tlian  sucli  a  calling,  even  by  your  own  showing  ? 
It  is  often  said  tliat  a  slave-holder  may  be  a  just 
and  merciful  man.  To  apply  tliese  epithets  to 
him  who  claims  the  right  to  separate  husbands 
and  wives,  and  parents  and  children,  and  to  sell 
them  like  beasts,  seems  a  gross  abuse  of  words; 
but  is,  if  possible,  still  more  absurd  to  apply  the 
words,  gentle^  tender^  affectionate^  and  noble ^  to  the 
man  who,  knowing  the  nature  of  the  soldier's 
profession,  enters  it,  and  deliberately  binds  him- 
self to  slaughter  his  fellow  beings,  without 
regard  to  their  guilt  or  innocence,  at  the 
bidding  of  his  employers.  Such  a  horrible  con- 
tract may,  in  truth,  be  called  a  "  covenant  with 
death  and  an  agreement  with  hell."  You  may  as 
well  expect  to  find  gentle,  generous,  and  noble 
minds  among  highway  robbers  as  among  those 
who  sell  themselves  to  this  bloody  trade.  May  I  ask 
you,  General  Brock,  have  you  any  passion  for 
what  is  called  mihtary  fame  ? 

Brock.  None  whatever;  I  have  long  wished  to 
quit  my  profession,  for  I  have  not  the  least  desire  to 
be  distinguished  as  a  martial  hero.  Although  I  do 
not  entirely  agree  with  your  view  of  the  military 
profession,  yet  I  know  that  the  soldier's  life  is 
a  wretched  one.  In  garrison,  it  is  a  dull  romid 
of  parades  and  manoeuvres,  the  design  of  which  is 
to  drill  men  into  machines. 
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Wright,  Does  a  cliaplain  usually  form  part  of 
tlie  staff  of  a  garrison  ? 

Brock.  Not  always.  Tlie  clergyman  of  the 
place  where  we  happen  to  be  stationed  officiates, 
and  receives  from  government  one  or  two  guineas 
for  each  sermon.  On  one  occasion,  while  I  was  in 
garrison,  we  used  to  march  to  church,  "with  music 
and  arms;  the  clergyman  of  the  place  preached  to 
us,  and  had  two  guineas  for  each  day's  performance. 
In  the  absence  of  the  regiment  from  church,  he 
got  no  pay.  This  vexed  him ;  and  the  next  time 
we  attended  service,  we  were  sure  to  get  a  lecture 
about  the  sin  of  sabbath-breaking,  and  of  absenting 
ourselves  from  church. 

Wright.  Did  he  ever  expound  to  you  the  evils 
of  war,  and  the  nature  of  the  soldier's  contract  ? 

Brock.  You  could  not  expect  him  to  do  so. 
Government  supplies  the  army  with  chaplains,  not 
to  make  the  soldiers  disaffected  with  their  calling, 
but  to  reconcile  them  to  it ;  not  to  form  our  con- 
sciences by  the  precepts  of  Jesus,  but  by  the 
teaching  of  parliament,  and  the  orders  of  our  com- 
manding officers ;  not  to  encourage  us  to  love  and 
forgive  our  enemies,  but  to  kill  and  conquer  them. 

Wright.  A  great  sensation  was  produced  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  not  long  ago.  The 
subject  of  army  chaplains  was  under  discussion. 
One  member  strongly  objected  to  appointing  any; 
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and  for  tliis  reason,  that  tlie  tendency  of  a  faitliful 
cliaplain's  labours  would  be  to  disband  tlie  army ; 
and  tbat  it  is  bad  policy  to  bire  men,  furnisli 
tliem  witli  officers  to  teacli  tliem  liow  to  figbt,  and 
tlien  employ  chaplains  to  teach  them  that  it  is  a 
sin  to  fight.  He  argued  thus :  what  are  chaplains 
for,  if  not  to  teach  the  soldiers  to  love  their  ene- 
mies, to  forgive  as  they  would  be  forgiven?  The 
chaplain's  business,  if  he  perform  it  honestly,  is  to 
disband  the  army.  He  was  right,  and  congress 
could  not  answer  his  objections ;  but  they  appointed 
army  chaplains  nevertheless.  Considering  the  in- 
consistency of  their  practice  with  their  profession,  1 
wonder  how  you  can  have  any  respect  for  your 
chaplains. 

Brock.  We  respect  them  as  we  do  our  superior 
officers,  as  a  matter  of  professional  etiquette.  But 
our  spiritual  leaders  generally  care  as  little  for  our 
souls,  as  our  military  leaders  do  for  our  bodies. 
They  preach  and  pray,  as  we  fight,  for  a  conside- 
ration. 

Wise.  No  pay — no  work. 

Wright,  You  never  spoke  a  truer  word,  though 
I  doubt  whether  the  clergy  will  thank  you  for 
saying  it. 

Wise.  The  physician  who  administers  his  medi- 
cines must  have  his  pay. 

Wright.  But  if  he  only  make  the  patient  worse, 
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and  kill  instead  of  curing  him,  is  lie  entitled  to 
payment  ? 

Wise,  Yes,  if  lie  does  the  best  he  can.  But 
surely  you  do  not  mean  to  compare  the  English 
priesthood  to  unskilful  physicians. 

Wright.  I  do.  A  man  converted  by  means  of  a 
state  clergy  to  a  religion  that  Hves  by  plunder,  is 
liable  to  become  ten-fold  more  the  child  of  the 
devil  than  he  was  before.  A  chaplain  is  hired  by 
the  state,  to  throw  the  sanctions  of  Christianity 
around  a  system  that  is  the  essence  of  injustice 
and  crime ! 

Wise.  Dissenting  ministers  often  act  as  army 
chaplains,  and  they  are  no  better  than  those  con- 
nected with  the  state- 

WrigJit.  Clergymen  of  all  sects  are  generally 
ready  to  say  that  gunpowder  and  bullets,  sacked 
towns,  burning  cities,  desolated  countries,  mangled 
bodies  of  men,  and  the  making  of  widows  and 
orphans  may  be  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  chris- 
tian love.  I  see  not  how  soldiers  can  avoid 
being  infidels  to  Christianity,  if  they  look  on  these 
hired  mockers  of  the  God  of  love  as  christian 
ministers.  If  all  the  priests  of  Christendom  would 
preach  true  Christianity,  and  hold  up  the  war 
system  and  profession  in  their  true  colours,  and  as 
all  soldiers  know  them  to  be,  the  trade  of  war 
would  soon  become  disgraceful.      But  who  ever 
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lieard  of  tlie  priestliood  of  any  sect  boldly  opposing 
popular  sin? 

Leo.  Not  one.  Tliey  generally  lielp  to  sustain 
all  popular  vices,  especially  tliose  wliicli  are  lega- 
lized by  tlie  state, 

Wright.  Wben  tlie  state  employs  a  man  to 
preacb,  it  expects  Mm  to  propoimd  sucli  doctrines, 
and  to  inculcate  sucb  practices  as  it  lias  previously 
determined  to  be  necessary  for  its  support.  The 
state  dictates  tbe  words,  and  hires  the  clergy  to 
repeat  them  to  the  people.;  if  they  refuse,  they 
will  get  no  pay. 

Wise.  And  surely  that  is  all  fair.  If  you  hire 
a  man,  you  expect  him  to  do  your  work,  not  his 
own. 

Wright.  Exactly  so,  England  hires  and  pays 
her  priests,  to  disseminate  among  the  people 
doctrines  which  she  has  previously  decided  to  be 
true,  and  to  pray,  not  according  to  the  spirit  that  is 
in  them,  but  according  to  the  spirit  that  is  in  the 
state.  Should  any  priest  become  convinced  that 
the  state  is  wrong,  he  must  keep  his  opinions  to 
himself,  and  still  go  on  preaching  and  praying  as 
he  is  dii'ected.  But  if  the  state  changes,  the 
priests  must  change  likewise.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  nation  professed  the  CathoHc 
religion;  so  did  the  priests.  The  nation,  at  the 
command  of  the  king,  became  Protestant ;  and  the 
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priests  became  Protestants,  and  solemnly  swore  to 
preacli  and  defend  Protestantism.  Wlien  liis 
daughter  Mary  came  to  the  tlirone,  she  restored 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  instantly  many  of  the 
same  priests  turned  round,  and  swore  to  preach 
and  defend  Catholicity.  When  Elizabeth  again 
estabhshed  the  Protestant  religion,  the  priests,  hav- 
ing just  sworn  to  preach  and  defend  Catholicity 
for  ever,  promptly  changed  their  minds,  and  swore 
once  more  to  defend  Protestantism.  In  short,  the 
priests  of  an  established  church  are  the  mere  tools 
of  the  state.  Though  they  take  an  oath  to-day,  to 
promulgate  one  set  of  views,  to-morrow  they 
will  swear  to  propagate  views  directly  opposite; 
and  will  declare  that  they  beheve,  and  always  have 
believed,  their  doctrines  of  yesterday  to  be  dam- 
nable heresies.  They  preach  Christ  the  hope  of 
glory,  as  he  is  exhibited  in  the  statute  book,  not  as 
he  is  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  They  teach  men  to 
love  and  forgive  their  enemies — in  the  sense  of  the 
government,  not  according  to  the  precepts  of  Christ. 
Their  salary  binds  them  to  the  state;  and  they 
contrive  to  make  their  reason  and  conscience  con- 
sist with  the  due  receipt  of  their  wages.  Yet 
such  a  priesthood  dares  to  pahn  itself  upon  the 
world  as  the  true  successors  of  Peter  and  Paul ! 

Have  you  ever  known  a  state  clergy  on  the  side 
of  liberty  of  speech,  or  of  the   press ;  in  favor  of 
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anytliing  wHcli  tlie  state  condemned,  or  opposed  to 
wKat  tlie  state  approved?  They  are  oppressors  ex 
officio.  Of  coiu'se  tliere  are  indhddual  exceptions ; 
but  tliej  are  generally  as  I  describe  tliem.  "VVTien 
did  England  engage  in  any  war,  or  in  any  act  of 
violence  or  injustice,  that  was  condemned  by  lier 
priestbood  ? 

Brock.  It  would  be  extremely  disadvantageous 
to  tbemselves,  for  tbe  clergy  to  array  tliemselves 
against  tbeir  employers. 

Wright.  It  would  indeed  be  liigbly  injurious  to 
tbeir  purses  and  tbeir  standing,  since  it  is  tbeir 
business  to  baptize  whatever  tbe  state  sees  fit  to 
legaHze.  So,  wben  England  declares  war,  ber 
priests  proclaim  a  fast,  and  call  on  all  tbe  people  to 
be  penitent  for  tbeir  sins,  (not  for  tbe  sins  of  tbe 
state)  wliicb  bave  brought  the  horrors  of  war  to 
tbeir  doors.  They  bave  the  hardihood  then  to  ask 
the  Father  of  all,  to  give  tbe  nation  grace  "to  van- 
quish and  subdue  ber  enemies ;"  in  plain  Engbsb, 
to  lay  waste  tbeir  country,  and  destroy  them.  And 
if  a  victory  is  gained,  the  priests  give  thanks  to 
heaven  for  the  successful  butchery. 

Brock.  I  believe  that,  as  a  body,  there  is  no 
class  of  men  in  the  world,  who  stand  so  much  in 
tbe  way  of  Christianity  as  the  priesthood. 

Leo.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Wright.    Well,  general,  if  a  war  should  arise 
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between  England  and  America,  and  you  are  sent 
to  burn  and  sack  our  towns  and  cities ;  come  to 
PMladelpliia,  and  if  you  are  liungry,  I  will  feed 
you ;  if  you  are  tbirsty,  I  will  give  you  drink, 
tbougli  all  tbe  priests  and  governments  of  tbe  earth 
denounce  me  as  a  traitor. 

BrocJc.  You  could  not  do  so  witbout  being  a 
traitor  to  your  country. 

Wright.  Tbat  were  preferable  to  being  a  traitor 
to  my  God  and  to  humanity. 

BrocJc.  It  is  not  impossible  tbat  I  may  visit 
America,  but  I  bope  not  as  an  enemy.  I  bave 
not  mucb  affection  for  war,  even  tbougb  it  be 
qualified  by  tbe  prayers  of  priests ;  nor  do  I  tliink 
it  likely  tbat  tbe  two  coimtries  will  go  to  war  in 
my  day. 

Wright.  Nothing  is  more  likely ;  for  both  nations 
are  full  of  the  spirit  of  war,  and  wliilst  this  is  the 
case,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if,  at  any 
moment,  a  dispute  about  some  contemptible  trifle 
were  to  occasion  a  declaration  of  hostihties. 

Leo.  I  hke  your  doctrine,  Mr.  Wright,  but  I 
think  you  carry  it  too  far. 

Wright.  There  are  two  antagonist  principles, 
on  either  of  which  all  human  institutions  must  be 
founded.  I  mean,  love  and  violence.  Love  is,  I 
think,  the  true  and  safe  one. 

BrocJc.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  would  destroy 
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all  human  governments,  as  tliej  now  exist,  if  it 
were  carried  out. 

Wright.  Then  let  tliem  perisli,  and  let  us  have 
social  arrangements  that  will  bring  men  together 
in  love,  not  in  wrath,  to  do  good,  and  not  evil,  one 
to  another. 

Leo.  But  men  have  not  sufficient  courage  to 
dispense  with  the  protection  of  governments ;  men 
are  moral  cowards. 

Wright.  Yes;  even  those  who  have  great 
physical  strength  are  often  moral  dastards.  Men 
fight  duels  and  battles  for  this  simple  cause. 

BrocTc.  I  do  not  agree  with  your  position  to  its 
full  extent.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  man  is  neces- 
sarily a  moral  coward  because  he  consents  to  fight. 

Wright.  Generally,  however,  men  fight  because 
they  want  moral  courage  to  do  what  they  knoAV 
to  be  right.  The  duellist  is  the  victim  of  his  fears. 
He  has  not  courage  to  endure  being  branded  as  a 
coward.  Soldiers  know  it  is  wrong  to  destroy  the 
helpless  and  innocent,  but  when  their  employers 
command  them  to  kill,  they  dare  not  disobey. 
But  the  days  of  brute  force  are  numbered.  Many 
begin  to  advocate  a  higher  policy.  In  the  pub- 
lications and  meetings  of  the  Anti-corn  Law 
League,  and  those  of  the  Free  Suffrage  and 
Repeal  Associations,  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and   of   the   Anti-slavery   Society  in  the  United 
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States,  moral  power  is  recognised  as  tlie  only 
legitimate  means  for  effecting  beneficial  social 
clianges.  In  America,  tKe  teetotal  societies  have 
ceased  to  prosecute  tKe  violators  of  the  license 
laws.  Communities  based  on  the  nonresistance 
principle  are  formed  in  many  places.  These  are 
gratifying  signs  of  the  times. 

Brock.  How  could  robbers,  murderers,  and 
pirates  be  aiTested  and  restrained  on  your  principle 
of  action? 

Wright.  That  robbery  and  piracy  cannot  be  era- 
dicated by  violence,  all  history  demonstrates.  You 
may  as  well  attempt  to  abolish  theft  by  stealing, 
as  murder  by  violence.  For  all  these  crimes  are 
the  natural  ffiut  of  that  very  principle ;  and  will 
always  exist  so  long  as  violence,  in  the  shape 
of  dungeons,  gibbets,  armies,  and  navies,  is  used 
as  an  instrument  of  government.  Every  man  who 
pleads  for  these  coercive  instrumentalities  advocates 
the  very  essence  of  anarchy  and  murder. 

Brock.  But  you  must  admit  that  violence  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
violence  in  the  hands  of  individuals. 

Wright.  I  admit  it,  and  it  is  also  infinitely  more 
destructive.  For,  as  states  have  no  souls  and  no 
responsibilities,  to  guide  them  in  the  use  of 
violence,  they  are  unscrupulous  in  their  applica- 
tion  of  it.       Wliile   the   state   uses   violence   to 
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accomplish  its  purposes,  it  is  idle  to  declaim 
against  indi^dduals  following  tlie  example.  If 
tlie  state  robs,  individuals  will  rob;  if  tlie  state 
murders,  individuals  Avill  murder.  If  you  call 
tbe  act  of  a  state  riglit  and  honorable,  you  cannot 
consistently  call  a  similar  act  wrong  and  infamous 
when  committed  by  an  individual. 

Brock.  But  the  state  acts  for  the  good  of 
milHons. 

Wright.  You  mean  that  the  state  acts  for  the 
good  of  the  state,  and  the  individual  for  the  good 
of  the  individual.  There  can  be  no  difference 
in  principle ;  violence  is  wrong  in  both,  and  while 
its  reign  continues,  tyranny  and  anarchy  must 
continue  to  reign  with  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Head  Bath — Foot  Bath — Efficacy  of  Wet  Friction — Gossip  in 
the  Saloon — Importance  of  Moral  Agitation — French  Revolu- 
tion and  its  causes — Tj'ranny  and  Superstition  chargeable  with 
the  crimes  that  marked  the  progress  of  that  event. 

Ha^dng  already  mentioned  tKe  principal  baths, 
I  will  now  notice  some  of  tliose  wMcli  are  of  local 
application. 

In  taking  tlie  Jiead-hatJi^  a  shallow  bowl  or  pan 
is  used.  A  sufficiency  of  water  is  poured  into  it ; 
a  blanket  is  spread  on  the  floor;  upon  this  tlie 
patient  lies  down,  witli  the  back  or  side  of  his 
head,  as  directed,  lying  in  the  water,  and 
he  keeps  it  there  during  the  time  prescribed. 
HaA-ing  never  taken  this  bath,  I  know  nothing  of 
its  effects  by  experience;  but  I  have  often  seen 
others  take  it,  and  have  heard  them  complain  that 
it  sometimes  produces  acute  pain. 

It  rarely  happens  that  Priessnitz  applies  water 
to  the  head  hj  pouring.  When  we  speak  of  the 
head-bath  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  water 
cure,  their  impression  sometimes  is,  that  water  is 
poured  upon  the  head.  This  is  seldom  done  at 
Graefenberg;    and  in  taking  the  douche,  the  pa- 
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tient  is  cautioned  against  allowing  tlie  water  to  fall 
upon  Ms  head. 

Cold  water  is  thus  applied  to  the  eye.  A  short 
tube  of  wood,  or  other  substance,  open  at  one  end, 
is  filled  with  water,  and  the  open  end  is  so  shaped, 
that  it  can  be  attached  to  the  parts  round  the  eye 
by  suction,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  escap- 
ing. The  head  is  thrown  back,  or  laid  on  a  pil- 
low, and  the  water  is  suffered  to  rest  on  the  eye, 
which  is  kept  closed  or  open,  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  is  called  the  eye-hath.  Some  cases  of  very 
sore  eyes  were  completely  cured  during  my  stay, 
and  other  patients  took  the  eye-bath  as  a  remedy 
for  shortness  of  sight,  with  decided  benefit. 

On  one  occasion,  having  a  painful  boil  on  my 
chin,  without  consulting  Priessnitz  I  prescribed  a 
chin-lath  for  myself,  and  accordingly  kept  the 
swollen,  inflamed,  and  very  sore  extremity  of  my 
face  immersed  in  cold  water  for  about  ten  minutes. 
But  this  only  increased  the  pain,  by  drawing 
greater  quantities  of  blood  to  the  spot,  and 
aggravating  the  inflammation.  When  I  apphed  the 
water,  by  the  assistance  of  wet  linen  and  soft  rub- 
bing, so  as  to  produce  heat  as  well  as  moisture,  I 
found  relief.  The  pores  seemed  to  open,  and  the 
inflammation  and  swelling  to  diminish. 

For  the  foot-hath.,  cold  water  alone  is  used ;  I 
never  knew  or  heard   of    Priessnitz    prescribing 
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warm  water.  I  mention  tliis  particularly,  because 
it  is  so  contrary  to  the  prevalent  custom  of  batliing 
tlie  feet  in  warm  water,  wMcli  is  looked  on  as  a 
specific  in  many  cases  of  disease.  Whilst  at 
Graefenberg,  I  frequently  took  tlie  foot-batb  as  a 
luxury,  and  sometimes  without  tlie  knowledge  or 
advice  of  Priessnitz,  not  deeming  it  necessary  to 
consult  liim.  The  patient's  feet  are  immersed  in  a 
tub  of  water  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  kept  there 
from  five  to  twenty  minutes,  the  patient  or  his 
badediener  rubbing  them  during  the  whole  time. 
Though  the  water  may  be  very  cold,  the  shiver- 
ing sensation  soon  passes  away,  and  the  blood 
rushes  to  the  feet  to  protect  them  from  the 
contact  of  the  water,  so  that  they  become  red, 
and  sometimes  burning  hot.  I  have  taken  this 
bath  to  relieve  my  head  from  a  feeling  of  tightness, 
heaviness,  and  giddiness,  and  have  found  great 
benefit  from  it.  In  cases  of  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  douche  is  ordered 
to  be  applied. 

In  cases  of  local  affections,  rubbing  with  the 
hand,  frequently  dipped  in  cold  water,  is  much  re- 
commended. I  was  greatly  afflicted  with  tooth- 
ache, and  with  pain  and  swelling  in  my  jaws  and 
gums,  and  the  muscles  behind  the  ears.  I  was 
ordered  to  take  warm  water  into  my  mouth  (cold 
water  being  too  severe  for  the  nerves  of  my  teeth, 
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wHcli  seemed  to  be  laid  bare)  and  to  rub  my  gums 
and  jaw  in  tbe  region  of  tlie  parts  affected,  tliougb 
not    exactly    upon   tbem  ;    and   also    to   rub    my 
clieeks  and  tliroat,  and  more  particularly  tlie  back 
of  my  bead  and  neck  witb  my  band  frequently 
dipped   in   cold   water.      Wlien  I  persevered   for 
some  time  in  tliis  process,   tlie  parts  subjected  to 
tbe  discipline  glowed  witb  beat,  and  I  found  great 
and  immediate  relief.     Ague  in  tbe  face  may  be 
effectually  cured  by  frequent  rubbing  and  washing 
tbe  bead,  especially  tbe  back  of  it,  witb  tbe  band 
dipped  in  cold  water.     Wben  a  boy,   I  used  often 
to  apply  snow  or  ice  locally  to  relieve  pain  in  my 
bead  or  face,  not  being  aware  of  tbe  great  danger 
of   producing  paralysis  by  tbe   continued  suspen- 
sion of  tbe  vital  action  tbus  caused ;  wbereas,  by 
friction  witb  tbe  wet  band,  a  genial  and  restorative 
beat  is  produced,   tbe  skin  is  kept  relaxed  by  tbe 
moisture,  and  tbere  is  no  sensation  of  tigbtness  or 
uneasiness.     I  bave  great  reason  for  gratitude  to 
Priessnitz,  for  teacbing  me  tbis  remedy  for  pains 
in  tbe  region  of  tbe  bead ;  for,  in  connexion  witb 
tbe  sitting  batb   or  tbe  foot-batb,  I  bave  found  it 
effectual.     I   did   not   bear   of    any   case    of    tic 
dolour eux  wbile  I  was  at  Graefenberg,  but  I  sbould 
tbink  tbese  appbcations  of  cold  water  could  bardly 
fail  to  prove  effectual  in  tbe  relief  of  tbat  most 
painful  disease, 
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When  affected,  after  walking,  witli  a  soreness 
and  stiffness  in  my  knees,  I  was  ordered  to  rub 
them,  and  the  parts  above  and  below  them,  on 
going  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning.  And  if,  from 
any  cause,  the  muscles  of  my  legs  or  ancles  be- 
came sore,  I  apj^lied  gentle  friction  with  my 
hand  dipped  in  cold  water. 

The  estimation  in  which  friction  is  held  by 
Priessnitz,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
answers  to  a  few  of  that  list  of  questions  referred 
to  in  my  description  of  the  abreibimg. 

"  In  case  of  severe  cold  on  the  lungs,  attended 
with  much  coughing  and  expectoration,  what 
should  be  done  ?" 

"  Rub  the  chest  and  throat  with  cold  water, 
holding  some  in  the  mouth.  In  cold  climates, 
an  mnschlag  round  the  throat  would  be  of  ser^dce 
occasionally.  In  warm  climates,  washing  and 
rubbing  alone  are  better." 

"  In  cases  of  inflammation  and  soreness  of  the 
throat,  attended  with  hoarseness  and  difHculty  in 
speaking  ?" 

"  Friction,  washing,  and  the  application  of  wet 
bandages." 

"  In  cases  of  long  attendance  and  speaking  at 
pubhc  meetings,  in  hot,  close,  crowded  rooms,  and 
then  going  out  into  the  chilly  night  air  ?" 
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"  Tlie  abreibung,  washing  and  rubbing  tlie  bead 
and  tbroat  well,  and  tbe  n&e  of  tlie  foot-batli." 

It  is  wortliy  of  special  notice^  tliat  Priessnitz 
never  orders  tlie  rubbing  to  be  done  with  brusbeSy 
flannels,  or  even  linen  towels.  He  never  applies 
flannels  and  brushes  to  tlie  skin  for  any  purpose ; 
linen  is  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  the 
patient  dry,  and  even  in  this  process,  the  rubbing 
should  be  gentle.  Priessnitz  wishes  to  have  the 
skin  kept  as  smooth  and  soft  as  possible  ;  and 
hence  his  disuse  of  flannels  next  the  skin,  and  of 
brushes  and  hard  substances  in  rubbing.  He  re- 
commends that  the  hand  only  should  be  used ;  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  be  long  under  his  treatment, 
and  to  enjoy  the  delicious  sensations  resulting 
from  a  clear,  smooth,  soft  skin,  the  almost  invaria- 
ble result  of  the  cure,  without  being  convinced  of 
the  correctness  of  his  practice  in  this  respect. 

CONVERSATION. 

The  guests  in  the  saloon  are  divided  during 
meals  into  messes  of  six  or  eight  in  each,  I  was 
at  first  placed  in  a  company,  most  of  whom  were 
Germans.  After  a  time,  a  seat  was  vacated  in  an 
English  mess,  and  I  gladly  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  occupy  it.  When  I  first  sat  down  among 
them,  Mr.  Wise,  with  whom  I  had  frequently 
carried  on  the  war  of  words — for  there  existed  con- 
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siderable  difference  of  opinion  between  us, — re- 
marked, "  Now  I  suppose  we  sliall  have  a  perpetual 
storm." 

Wright.  Oli  1  as  to  that,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if 
the  whole  saloon  do  not  present  a  model  of  good 
humour.  I  pledge  myself  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  never  harbour  resentment  against  any  one,  no 
matter  what  he  may  say,  I  forgive  all  injuries  and 
insults,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  I  shall  be  quiet 
as  a  lamb — emblematic  of  peace  as  an  olive  branch. 

Wise.  You  promise  fair,  but  you  will  fail  in  the 
performance,  for  the  tempest  is  in  your  heart.  You 
are  for  ever  agitating  our  quiet  waters,  and  creating 
disturbances.  Ours  has  hitherto  been  a  quiet  mess, 
but  I  fear  for  the  future. 

Wright.  What  have  been  your  topics  of  conver- 
sation? Whatever  they  were,  you  must  surely 
have  had  some  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  not 
possible  that  a  number  of  intelligent  people  could 
meet  here  three  times  a  day,  to  eat  and  stare  at 
one  another  in  stupid  acquiescence,  or  solemn 
silence. 

Wise.  Oh  I  by  no  means.  We  chat  about  the 
cure  and  the  incidents  of  the  day,  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  the  guests,  and  such  matters;  but 
we  generally  avoid  subjects  leading  to  discord  and 
turmoil. 

Wright.  Now,  Mr.  Wise,  you  need  not  try  to 
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convince  me  tliat  General  Brock  could  live  in  sucli 
a  state  of  apathy,  as  to  be  indifferent  to  every  thing 
but  leintuclis,  sitzbads,  umsclilags,  and  tlie  like; 
He  has  too  mucli  public  spirit, — I  know  that  lie 
takes  a  profound  interest  in  politics,  and  in  tlie 
welfare  of  liis  fellow  men  botli  here  and  hereafter. 
He  cannot  live  without  agitation,  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  you  are  yourself  somewhat  excitable  on 
these  same  subjects.  Talk  of  agitating  the  waters  1 
The  object  of  our  being  here  is  to  agitate  the 
waters,  and  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I  agitate 
them  thoroughly,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  my 
poor  badediener,  as  his  dripping  hair  and  garments 
sometimes  testify. 

Wise.  It  would  be  better  for  us  all  if  you  would 
confine  your  agitations  to  the  waters  in  your  batli, 
and  let  the  saloon  enjoy  a  calm. 

Wright.  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  Shut  out, 
as  we  are  here,  from  the  world,  we  must  have 
some  excitement,  and  you  ought  to  thank  the 
man  who  raises  the  billows  now  and  then.  But 
I  do  not  feel  excited  myself;  I  try  to  keep  my 
mind  composed. 

Wise.  But  you  keep  the  rest  of  us  in  commo- 
tion, and  that  hinders  the  cure. 

Wright.  You  should  learn  to  keep  cahn,  and 
not  allow  yourself  to  be  thrown  into  such  a  feverish 
state  of  mind. 
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Wise.  How  is  tliis  possible,  wliilst  I  daily  hear 
my  most  dearly  clierislied  opinions  denounced  as 
heatlienish  and  wicked  ? 

Wright.  Recollect  tliat  others  have  as  good  a 
right  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  express  and 
propagate  their  opinions,  as  you  have;  and  that 
they  should  be  equally  free  to  denounce  your 
opinions  as  inichristian,  hateful,  and  hurtful,  as 
you  are  to  denounce  theirs.  You  pronounce 
those  to  be  infidels  who  reject  your  interpretations 
of  Christianity ;  you  should  not  feel  hurt  if  others 
retort  the  charge  upon  you.  You  are  altogether 
too  sensitive  about  such  matters ;  and  you  are 
not  likely  to  recommend  to  others  what  you 
regard  as  truth,  by  evincing  such  irritable  im- 
patience of  contradiction. 

Brock.  It  is  certain  that  those  who  keep  their 
temper  will  have  the  advantage  in  the  argument, 
whether  they  advocate  truth  or  error;  as  in  a 
contest,  hand  to  hand,  with  the  sword,  the  advan- 
tage is  ever  with  the  cool  and  self-possessed. 
Brougham  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  an  impatient 
and  irritable  disputant.  Had  he  possessed  his  soul 
in  patience,  and  been  more  firm  and  consistent,  he 
would  now  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  men 
in  England. 

Wright.  Bye  the  bye,  I  have  been  reading  his 
views   of   tbe   French   revolution.      I  like   some 
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of  his  remarks,  for  lie  speaks  of  tlie  French  and 
of  their  leaders  with  far  more  candor  than  the 
English  generally  do.  What  a  malignant  spirit 
Nelson  cherished  towards  the  French  !  "  There  is 
no  way,"  he  says,  "  of  dealing  with  Frenchmen,  but 
to  knock  them  down ;  to  be  civil  to  them  is  only 
to  be  laughed  at.  My  principle  is  to  assist  in 
driving  them  to  the  devil,  and  thus  restoring 
peace  and  happiness  to  mankind."  This  was  the 
spirit  of  the  man  whom  church  and  state  delighted 
to  honor,  and  such  a  spirit  once  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent  in  England;  but  a  more  fraternal  feeling 
is  spreading,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  England 
and  France  will  never  again  go  to  war. 

Brock.  Does  Brougham  give  his  opinion  of  the 
origin  of  the  French  revolution? 

Wright.  He  says  that  the  Jacobin  club  were 
the  prime  movers  of  it. 

Brock.  And  probably  with  truth ;  for  they  con- 
trolled the  deliberations  and  discussions  of  the 
National  Assembly;  and  by  affiliated  societies  in 
all  the  large  towns  and  villages,  guided  the  move- 
ments of  the  people.  But  the  revolution  is  often 
attributed  to  other  causes. 

Wright.  Yes,  to  infidelity,  to  freedom  of  thought, 
free  speech,  and  a  free  press;  and  it  is  usual 
to  adduce  the  anarchy  of  that  time  as  an  argu- 
ment  against   all    social    agitations    and   changes. 
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Talk  of  tlie  liberty  of  assembly  or  of  tlie  press,  and 
the  reply  is,  "  beware  of  tlie  liorrors  of  tbe  French 
revolution."  Oppose  a  state  church  and  clergy, 
and  the  prevailing  views  of  the  sabbath,  as  -un- 
christian and  ruinous  to  public  morals,  and  you  are 
met  by  a  significant  allusion  to  Robespierre  and 
the  reign  of  terror ;  and  when  the  legislatures  of 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  abolished  the  tax 
for  the  support  of  ministers  of  religion,  the 
pulpits  resounded  with  the  horrors  of  French 
jacobinism  and  infidelity. 

Broch.  Wise  insists  that  if  nonresistance  were  to 
prevail  in  any  country,  it  would  lead  to  another 
reign  of  terror. 

Wright,  The  guillotine  an  argmnent  against 
nonresistance !  You  may  as  well  say  that  drunk- 
enness is  a  good  argument  against  teetotalism,  or 
slavery  against  anti-slavery.  How  could  anarcliy 
result  from  nonresistance  ? 

Wise.  Beg  pardon;  nothing  could  be  more 
natural ;  for  if  people  really  believed  you  would 
make  no  resistance,  they  would  prey  upon  you 
like  hungry  wolves. 

Wright.  What  people  do  you  mean  ? 

Wise.  Men  of  violence  and  blood,  ruffians  who 
delight  in  pkmder  and  rapine. 

Wright.  But  you  do  not  include  nonresistants 
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among  tliese.  You  surely  do  not  say  tliat  tliey 
would  prey  upon  any  fellow  being. 

Wise.  Certainly  not,  if  tliey  carried  out  their 
principles,  wMcli  I  greatly  fear  tliey  would  not  do. 
But  your  nonresistance  would  be  an  incitement  to 
others  to  commit  deeds  of  rapine,  by  assuring  tliem 
that  they  might  do  so  with  impunity. 

Wright.  Just  as  a  man,  whom  I  knew,  got 
drunk  because  his  friends  became  teetotallers ;  and 
then  the  lovers  of  strong  drink  urged  the  fact  of 
his  drunkenness  as  an  argument  against  teetotalism. 
So,  men  of  violence  would  make  themselves  dnmk 
with  our  blood  if  we  became  nonresistants,  and 
their  evil  deeds  are  pleaded  as  an  argument  against 
nonresistance ! 

Wise.  Beg  pardon;  I  am  not  an  advocate  of 
blood,  nor  of  anarchy  and  rapine. 

Wright.  The  sanguinary  actors  in  the  French 
revolution  maintained  that  men  were  to  be  killed, 
if  need  be,  to  preserve  the  political  and  social 
rights  of  man ;  and  that  the  powers  that  be  are  to 
decide  when  this  sacrifice  is  necessary.  Indeed 
the  French  revolution,  with  all  its  bloody  details, 
is  but  the  legitimate  results  of  that  principle  of 
discretionary  power  over  hmnan  hfe  in  the  hand  of 
man,  for  which  you  so  often  and  so  strenuously 
jDlead.  It  is  too  bad  to  hear  you  thus  adduce  that 
saturnalia  of  cruelty  and  horror,   as   an  argument 
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against  nonresistance.  You  argue  tliat  if  I  will 
not  resist  evil,  others  will  plunder  and  destroy  me ; 
therefore  it  is  mj  duty  to  resist.  Others  will  kill 
me  if  I  do  not  kill  them,  therefore  it  is  my  duty  to 
do  so.  If  I  do  not  sin  against  God  and  man, 
others  will ;  therefore  it  is  my  duty  to  commit  sin. 
You  charge  the  guilt  of  bloodshed  on  nonresistance, 
whilst  you  admit  that  a  nonresistant  would  never 
shed  one  drop  of  blood.  Had  all  the  leaders  and 
partakers  in  that  revolution  believed  that  it  was 
wrong  to  shed  blood,  and  had  acted  on  this  belief, 
where  had  been  its  horrors?  Yet  I  continually 
hear  it  said,  that  similar  scenes  of  violence  and 
anarchy  would  result  from  that  doctrine  ! 

Brock.  Admitting,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the 
French  revolution  was  the  result  of  infidehty  and 
atheism,  it  maybe  asked,  why  were  the  people 
infidels  and  atheists?  Why  were  they  ignorant 
and  savage,  so  indifferent  to  human  rights,  and  so 
ready  to  wade  through  blood  to  attain  their  ends  ? 
Who  were  their  teachers  in  morals  and  religion  ? 
Who  set  them  the  example  in  the  management 
of  state  affairs  ?  The  very  priests  and  nobles  who 
afterwards  became  their  victims.  The  nation  had 
been  for  a  thousand  years  under  the  instruction 
of  men  professing  to  be  teachers  of  Christian- 
ity ;  and  the  result  of  their  labors  were  infidelity, 
atheism,  anarchy,  and  the  guillotine.     A  terrible 
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comment,  truly,  on  the  lessons  they  liad  tauglit ! 
Had  they  been,  as  they  professed  to  be,  ministers 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  reign  of  terror  and 
the  carnage  of  millions  under  Napoleon  had  never 
darkened  the  page  of  history.  The  civil  and 
religious  leaders  of  France  had  themselves  to  thank 
for  the  miseries  that  came  upon  them. 

Wright,  It  betrays  great  ignorance  and  con- 
fusion of  mind,  to  laud  the  gallows  and  condemn 
the  guillotine ;  to  give  glory  to  Waterloo  and  the 
Nile,  and  bewail  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion ;  to  call  one  the  fruit  of  Christianity,  and  the 
other  the  fruit  of  infidelity.  Waterloo  was  as 
truly  a  denial  of  Christianity  as  was  the  reign  of 
terror;  and  the  gallows  is  a  sign  of  practical 
atheism  as  truly  as  the  guillotine. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Fresh  Air  and  thorough  Ventilation  important  Auxiliaries  to  the 
Water  Ciu-e — My  own  Experience  in  this  respect — Bad  Effects 
of  Tight  and  Heavy  Clothing — Austrian  Restrictions  on  the 
Press  and  on  Freedom  of  Assembly — Income  Tax — Trade 
Licenses — Instability  of  Despotisms. 

Next  to  tlie  various  applications  of  water,  or 
rather  coincident  witli  tliem,  exposure  to  tlie  open 
air  and  abundant  ventilation  are  tlie  most  import- 
ant means  of  curing  disease  at  Graefenberg.  Priess- 
nitz  advises  all  bis  patients  to  keep  in  tbe  open  air 
as  mucb  as  possible,  so  tliat  tbe  lungs  and  tbe  sur- 
face of  tbe  body  may  be  constantly  invigorated  by 
tbe  pure,  fresb,  and  bracing  atmosphere  ;  and  they 
recover  rapidly,  pretty  nearly  in  proportion  as  they 
follow  this  advice.  Those  who  have  been  mider 
his  care  for  a  length  of  time,  become  sensitive  in 
this  respect ;  and  feel  oppressed  by  sitting  or  sleep- 
ing in  what  would  be  called,  in  England,  comfortable 
rooms ;  in  fact,  warm,  snug,  close  sitting  rooms, 
bed-rooms,  and  parlours  become  positively  ?«zcom- 
fortable  to  them. 

For  some  years  previous  to  my  visit  to  Graefen- 
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berg,  I  was  wont  to  escliew  tlie  fresh  air  as  mucli  as 
possible.  I  wore  flannel  sliirts  and  drawers,  a  closely- 
fitting  sliirt  collar  and  a  neck-clotli ;  and  whenever 
the  weather  appeared  to  require  it,  a  fur  mufEer,  or 
a  large  silk  or  worsted  handkerchief  over  the  chin 
and  mouth,  to  exclude  all  fresh  air  from  the  back 
of  my  head  and  neck,  and  from  my  throat  and 
lungs,  thinking  these  precautions  necessary  to  keep 
them  sound,  and  my  general  health  in  good  order. 
I  was  very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  though  I  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  general  ablutions  of  cold 
water,  the  exclusion  of  cold  air,  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  my  health,  had  become  an  object 
of  very  particular  attention.  I  wore  heavy  cloth 
clothes  and  overcoats  to  no  end,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect myself  from  the  air,  and  to  prevent  its  free 
circulation  over  the  sm'face  of  my  body.  I  now 
look  back  with  astonishment  at  my  folly ;  and  the 
more  so,  because  the  days  of  my  childhood  and 
youth  were  chiefly  spent  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
free  back-woods  of  western  New  York.  Calm  and 
storm,  cold  and  heat,  rain  and  sunshine  were  all 
ahke  to  me  then ;  and  many  times  since  I  attained 
my  twentieth  year,  have  I  slept  with  my  windows 
open,  in  the  severe  winter  nights  of  New  England. 
But  for  the  last  three  years,  since  mj  lungs  began 
to  be  affected,    I   changed    my   habits    entirely, 
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and  by  tlie  ad^dce  of  medical  friends,  took  every 
precaution  against  exposure  to  tlie  air. 

On  coming  to  Graefenberg,  tbougli  tlie  weatlier 
was  intensely  cold  at  tlie  time,  away  went  flannel 
sliirts  and  drawers,  and  silk,  worsted,  and  fur 
mufflers ;  and  Priessnitz  advised  me  to  be  in  the  air 
as  mucli  as  possible,  like  tlie  otlier  patients.  But 
for  several  weeks  I  kept  tlie  cold  air  excluded  from 
my  room.  I  observed,  indeed,  tliat  patients  wlio 
liad  been  some  time  under  tlie  cure,  always  opened 
tlieir  windows  when  tbey  left  tlieir  rooms;  but 
altliougli  I  could  see  tbe  pliilosopliy  of  this  prac- 
tice, I  tliouglit  it  uncomfortable.  It  surprized  me, 
wben  any  of  tlie  guests  called  upon  me  in  my 
room,  to  liear  tliem  complain  of  tlie  closeness  of 
tbe  air,  and  to  see  tbem  open  tlie  window,  sit  in 
tlie  drauglit,  and  let  tlie  wind  from  tlie  neiglibour- 
ing  snow-covered  mountains  rusli  in  upon  tlieir 
bare  beads.  It  was  a  mystery  to  me  liow  tliey 
could  avoid  suflering  from  tlie  cold.  But  I 
soon  found  reason  to  cliange  my  practice  as  well 
as  my  opinions  in  tliis  respect ;  and  from  tlie  first 
of  April  till  I  left  Graefenberg,  I  accustomed  my- 
self to  sleep  witli  my  windows  open.  Tlie  wind 
fanned  my  face  as  I  lay  in  bed,  and  my  sleep  was 
sounder  and  more  refresliing  tlian  lieretofore.  From 
the  first  of  Marcb  I  began  to  dispense  witli  bat  or 
cap,  and  never  wore  any  covering  for  tbe  bead 
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during  tlie  remainder  of  my  stay.  Wlien  on  tlie 
mountains,  and  in  tlie  woods,  I  tlirew  open  my 
vest,  to  let  tlie  air,  wliicli  was  often  very  cold 
and  damp,  liave  free  access  to  tlie  surface  of  my 
body.  Tlie  same  exposure  to  air  miglit  have 
proved  injurious  to  one  of  less  physical  strength, 
but  it  was  certainly  of  advantage  to  me. 

If  you  place  a  plant  in  a  room  where  the  air 
is  stationary,  and  free  circulation  impossible,  it 
droops ;  and  if  it  does  not  die,  it  looks  sickly  in  com- 
parison with  one  which  grows  in  the  open  air. 
This  is  equally  true  of  man ;  a  supply  of  fresh, 
cold  air  is  essential  to  the  perfect  and  healthy 
developement  of  his  physical  nature  ;  and  its 
rapid  circulation  is  prevented  by  tight  clothing 
and  close  rooms.  A  constant  moisture,  more 
or  less  impure,  is  ever  passing  off  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin  of  a  person  in  health.  This 
moisture,  with  its  impurities,  would  be  instantly 
removed  from  the  surface,  if  the  air  were  allowed 
fi-ee  circulation  round  us.  But  when  air  is  exclu- 
ded, or  its  rapid  circulation  prevented,  that  which 
is  charged  with  the  exhalations  from  the  body 
remains  a  long  time  in  contact  with  it,  and 
induces  a  sickly  state.  The  skin  becomes  clam- 
my and  unclean,  and,  when  rubbed  with  a  brush 
or  a  coarse  towel,  great  quantities  of  oily  matter 
come    off.     It    is    impossible    to   keep    it    in    a 
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liealtliM  state,  so  long  as  tliis  matter  is  allowed  to 
accumulate  on  its  surface ;  tliis  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  a  free  circulation  of  air.  No  arguments 
are  necessary  to  prove,  tbat  tbose  secretions  wliicb 
pass  oiF  tlirougli  the  pores  sbould  be  removed; 
yet,  from  oiu^  manner  of  living,  it  miglit  be  sup- 
posed tbat  it  was  our  great  object  to  retain  tbem. 
The  air  in  immediate  contact  with  the  body  be- 
comes warm,  and  however  injurious  and  unwhole- 
some it  may  be,  we  dread  to  have  it  replaced  by 
that  which  is  fresh  and  cold;  whereas,  common 
sense  would  teach  us  that  the  air  that  envelopes 
us  this  moment  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
till  the  next,  but  that  it  should  be  enabled  to 
pass  away,  carrying  with  it  whatever  moisture  or 
impurity  it  may  have  contracted. 

All  my  recent  experience  confirms  the  truth  of 
these  views,  I  enjoy  more  refreshing  sleep  after 
having  spent  a  while  in  the  open  air,  and  while 
it  is  circulating  freely  around  my  bed.  It  is 
known  that  air  and  exercise  are  promoters  of 
digestion,  and  that  a  healthy  appetite  cannot  exist 
without  them.  When  affected  with  head-ache,  I 
find  the  pain  less  dull  and  severe  when  out  of  doors ; 
if  I  feel  feverish  and  restless,  I  am  far  more  cool 
and  calm  in  the  open  air  than  in  the  house. 

In  the  treatment  of  fevers,  it  is  lamentable  to 
see  with  what  pertinacity  nurses  and  physicians 
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adhere  to  tlie  practice  of  sliutting  up  tlie  patient 
from  tlie  air.  Wlien  burnt  up  witli  internal 
disease,  and  panting  for  breath,  the  poor  ^dctim  is 
kept  in  a  warm  room,  covered  with  blankets,  the 
curtains  drawn,  the  windows  and  doors  carefully 
closed,  and  the  external  cold  air  excluded ;  whilst 
that  wliich  is  in  the  room  is  so  saturated  with 
disease,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  throw  a  man  of 
firm  health  and  herculean  strength  into  a  fever. 
The  victim  of  fever  had  better  be  out  in  the  open 
air  altogether,  and  with  as  little  covering  as  de- 
cency mil  allow,  than  be  confined  in  this  way.  In 
the  treatment  of  fever,  Priessnitz  insists  on  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  air.  The  plea  that  a  person  is 
too  weak  and  exhausted  to  endiu'e  the  air,  should 
not  be  admitted;  for  the  weaker  the  patient,  the 
more  need  he  has  of  it.  The  wonder  is  that  any 
patient  ever  survives  the  sufibcating  infiuence  of 
a  close  chamber,  Avhich  is  the  worst  place  on  earth 
for  a  man  ill  of  a  fever. 

The  infiuence  of  fresh  air  upon  children  is  well 
known  to  all  observing  mothers.  Their  temjDers 
are  greatly  afiected  by  it,  as  well  as  their  health. 
Children  that  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  time 
in  the  open  air,  are  generally  less  irritable  than 
those  that  are  confined  to  a  stifling  nm'sery.  It 
is  cruel  to  rear  them  like  plants  in  a  hot  house. 
If  accustomed  to  breathe  pure,  cold  air,  and  to  be 
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bathed  in  cold  water,  tliey  would  be  more  efFectu- 
allj  preserved  from  colds,  fevers,  and  otlier  dis- 
eases tlian  in  any  other  way.  I  know  families  in 
which  the  children  from  infancy  are  clad  so  as 
to  admit  the  free  circulation  of  air  round  the  body, 
the  clothes  being  left  loose  about  the  waist  and 
under  the  arms.  This  course  is  always  followed 
by  happy  results  to  their  health  and  temper.  My 
own  experience  and  observation  assure  me,  that 
both  children  and  adults  feel  brighter,  more  wake- 
ful, and  more  elastic  in  the  open  air.  When  I  be- 
came drowsy  and  heavy  in  my  room,  as  frequently 
happened  at  Graefenberg,  even  though  I  had  no 
fire  at  the  time,  my  remedy  was  to  go  out  for  a 
while,  or,  if  this  was  inconvenient,  I  opened  the 
window,  and  sat  in  the  air  for  a  few  moments. 

Of  course,  exposm-e  to  cold  air,  like  drinking 
and  bathing  in  cold  water,  may  be  overdone ;  but 
there  is  far  more  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  too 
little  than  from  too  much  of  it.  If  you  remain 
stationary  in  cold  or  damp  air,  you  may  be  chilled ; 
but  a  person  in  motion  can  hardly  be  injured. 

I  asked  Priessnitz  how  I  should  most  effectually 
guard  my  throat  and  lungs  against  the  influence  of 
a  more  damp  and  foggy  atmosphere,  than  that  to 
which  I  had  been  accustomed  in  my  own  country. 
He  recommended  me  to  keep  my  throat  and  chest 
as  much  as  possible  exposed  to  the  air ;  for  if  kept 
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warmly    covered,     tlie     speaking    organs    would 
become    relaxed    and    diseased. 

There  is  sound  sense  in  this  advice ;  and  if  pub- 
lic speakers  were  guided  by  it,  and  threw  away 
their  stocks  and  tight  neckcloths,  they  would  not 
be  so  subject  to  bronchitis  and  loss  of  voice.  I 
scarcely  ever  had  a  cold  on  my  vocal  organs,  or 
any  hoarseness,  till  I  began  to  wear  neckcloths  or 
stocks,  wliich  was  not  till  I  had  attained  my 
twenty-fifth  year. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  particulars,  the  water 
cure  wages  war  upon  the  established  usages  of 
society.  To  go  without  a  neckcloth  or  stock  is 
considered  uncivilized  and  ridiculous ;  and  rather 
than  resist  absurd  and  pernicious  customs,  men  will 
expose  themselves  to  inflammation  and  death.  The 
risk  of  consumption  is  less  dreaded  than  the  frown 
of  outraged  fashion.  But  every  right-minded 
person  will  dare  to  set  at  defiance  any  custom, 
that  manifestly  conflicts  with  good  health  or 
sound  morals. 


AUSTRIA. 

Our  conversation  in  the  saloon,  of  coiu'se,  fre- 
quently reverted  to  the  customs  and  institutions  of 
the  countries  to  which  the  guests  belonged,  and, 
by  this  means,  much  valuable  and  entertaining  in- 
formation was  interchanged.     I  shall  here  give  the 
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substance  of  frequent  conversations  wHcli  I  held 
T\'itli  an  Austrian  gentleman  respecting  Ms  country, 
and  sliall  accompany  it  witli  my  own  observations. 
The  Austrian  government  maintains  a  strict 
watch  over  the  press ;  having  censors  in  every  dis- 
trict and  large  town,  whose  business  it  is  to  exa- 
mine whatever  may  be  offered  for  pubKcation, 
whether  in  the  form  of  a  book,  newspaper,  or 
tract.  Not  a  line  can  be  printed,  unless  it  has 
been  previously  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  censors,  and  has  obtained  their  imprimatur; 
and  the  publisher  is  liable  to  severe  penalties  for 
any  infraction  of  this  regulation.  Of  course  no 
information  can  be  diffused  respecting  public  men 
and  measures ;  no  old  custom,  law,  or  institution 
can  be  called  in  question,  nor  any  new  law  pro- 
posed or  discussed  by  the  people.  My  informant 
justified  this  supervision  of  the  press,  on  the  plea 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  take  care 
that  nothing  be  circulated  contrary  to  morahty 
and  rehgion,  or  to  the  quiet  and  good  order  of 
society.  He  cited  the  French  revolution  as  the 
result  of  unrestrained  liberty  of  printing,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  gross  licentiousness  of  the  press  in 
America.  He  could  hardly  beheve  me  when  I 
informed  him,  that  in  that  country  government 
had  no  power  over  the  press.  I  thought  it  absurd 
and  unjust  to  punish  a  man  for  printing  what  he 
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pleased;  wliile  lie  tliouglit  it  equally  unjust  and 
absurd  to  leave  tlie  press  to  regulate  itself.  He 
tliouglit  tlie  government  sliould  compel  tlie  press 
to  keep  on  tlie  side  of  trutli,  law,  and  order.  And 
to  my  question,  who  sliall  decide  wliat  is  the  truth, 
and  what  would  conduce  to  the  order  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people?  he  replied,  "the  government 
invariably."  He  deprecated  all  alterations  in  the 
laws,  except  at  the  will  of  the  ruling  powers :  I 
repudiated  the  idea  of  any  unalterable  human  law 
or  institution,  and  maintained  that  the  effect  of  a 
free  press  is  to  give  vitality  and  power  to  the  right 
and  the  true;  that  a  restricted  press  is  the  first 
step  to  despotism;  and  anarchy,  with  its  fearful 
accompaniments,  the  struggle  of  men  to  be  free. 

Combinations  among  the  people  for  the  purposes 
of  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  improvement, 
are  strictly  prohibited  in  Austria.  Lyceums, 
gymnasiums,  committees  of  correspondence,  and 
societies  to  promote  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  to 
circulate  books  or  newspapers,  cannot  exist  without 
permission  from  government.  A  few  years  since, 
lyceums  were  formed  in  several  places  among  the 
young  men,  but  they  were  all  put  down,  from  a 
fear  that  in  their  meetings  and  debates,  the  mem- 
bers might  canvass  too  freely  the  laws  and 
institutions  under  which  they  lived.  Government 
spies  are  present  at  all  gatherings   of  the  people. 
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Tlie  guests  at  Graefenberg  once  endeavoured  to 
form  a  committee  among  tliemselves,  to  under- 
take the  business  of  obtaining  foreign  newspapers ; 
but  the  government  forbade  it.  They  attempted 
to  establish  a  gymnasium  for  amusement  and 
exercise ;  but  government  interdicted  this  also, 
lest  it  should  be  turned  into  an  arena  for  discus- 
sion. Some  of  the  guests  wished  to  appoint  a 
committee,  to  suj)erintend  the  expenditure  of 
money  subscribed  for  repairing  the  walks  and 
fountains,  and  ornamenting  the  grounds;  govern- 
ment interposed  and  prevented  it.  No  assemblies 
or  social  combinations  are  allowed,  except  such 
as  are  under  the  immediate  control  and  inspection 
of  the  state,  through  the  civil  or  spiritual  police. 
I  have  heard  that  the  200,000  priests  of  Austria 
act  as  governmental  overseers  of  the  thoughts 
and  consciences  of  the  private  and  domestic 
actions  of  the  people,  by  means  of  the  confessional. 
Even  the  balls  and  concerts  among  the  guests 
in  the  saloon  are  watched  by  an  armed  police. 
Priessnitz's  establishment  seems  to  be  an  object 
of  jealous  surveillance.  Every  few  days  a  man 
may  be  seen,  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  walking 
slowly  up  the  winding  path  from  Freiwaldau 
to  Graefenberg ;  a  leathern  cap  on  his  head,  sur- 
mounted by  the  two  headed  black  eagle  of  Austria, 
certain  badges  of  office  on  his  coat,  and  a  broad 
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wliite  belt  over  his  shoulder,  to  wliicli  is  suspended 
a  sword.  We  met  him  in  the  passages,  and 
here  and  there  about  the  house,  prying  into 
every  thing. 

Every  man  in  Austria  pays  an  income  tax  of 
seventeen  per  cent.,  wliich  must  all  come  from  the 
industry  of  the  country,  and  go  into  the  pocket  of 
the  emperor.  For  what  pm^pose?  To  enable 
him  to  establish  schools,  and  provide  the  people 
with  the  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  ? 
To  build  railways  and  canals,  and  to  furnish  the 
people  with  facilities  for  cheap  and  speedy  inter- 
course and  trade  ?  No,  but  chiefly  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  army  for  their  destruction,  if  they 
attempt  to  improve  their  condition  by  remodelhng 
their  social  institutions;  and  for  the  support  of 
agents,  who  enter  their  social  and  domestic  circles, 
to  listen  to  their  most  secret  words,  and  watch 
their  most  secret  actions. 

No  trade  can  be  carried  on  in  Austria  without  a 
license  from  government,  for  which  from  five  to 
ten  shilhngs  per  annum  are  paid,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  trade  and  the  advantages  of  the  situa- 
tion. K  to-day  a  man  take  out  a  baker's  or  tailor's 
license  to  work  in  Freiwaldau,  and  in  a  week  he 
finds  a  better  opening  in  Lindewiesse,  and  deter- 
mine to  remove  thither,  he  must  take  out  a  new 
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license  for  the  latter  place,  wliicli  is  but  two  miles 
distant,  at  tlie  same  rate  as  before.  And  as  tliose 
licenses  cannot  be  bad  at  all  witbout  tbe  recom- 
mendation of  one  of  tbe  local  magistracy,  tbese 
ten  tboiisand  petty  tools  of  despotism,  for  tliere  are 
ten  tbousand  of  tbem,  are  empowered  to  decide 
wbo  and  bow  many  may  work  at  eacb  trade.  A 
man  cannot  kill  a  lamb  for  bis  neigbbour  witbout 
a  license.  A  poor  tailor  wbo  came  as  a  patient  to 
Graefenberg,  and  bad  not  tbe  means  to  pay  bis 
expenses,  wislied  to  work  at  bis  trade,  in  order  to 
earn  tbe  means  of  support.  One  of  tbe  guests 
gave  bim  employment ;  tbe  poor  fellow  was  deligbt- 
ed  to  bave  sometbing  to  do  ;  but  tbe  tailors  in 
Freiwaldau,  bearing  tbat  tbe  man  was  exercising 
bis  trade  witbout  a  license,  instantly  interfered, 
and  tbreatened  to  bave  bim  arrested  if  be  did  not 
desist.  He  dared  not  set  anotber  stitcb,  and  many 
times  afterwards,  a  collection  plate  was  banded 
round  to  tbe  guests  in  tbe  saloon  on  bis  bebalf. 

It  is  unaccountable  to  me,  bow  tbe  people  sub- 
mit to  sucb  a  state  of  tbings.  My  informant 
requested  to  know  bow  trade  was  carried  on  in 
America ;  and  wben  I  told  bim  tbat  every  man 
tbere  worked  at  wbatever  trade  be  pleased,  and 
wberever  be  liked,  he  marvelled  exceedingly  bow 
tradesmen  in  tbat  or  any  otber  country  could  pros- 
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per  without  some  governmental  oversight.  We  have 
but  two  trades  requiring  the  payment  of  a  license 
in  the  United  States;  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  the  traffic  in  slaves,  a  license  for 
which  last,  however,  is  required  only  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  the  seat  of  the  national  legis- 
lature. But  even  the  traffic  in  spirits  and  in  slaves 
I  have  no  desire  to  see  regulated  by  law.  Had 
not  these  most  infamous  trades  been  thus  sanction- 
ed, they  might  have  been  abolished  long  ago. 
But  the  slave-holders  and  spirit-dealers,  when  we 
denounce  their  traffic  as  a  sin  against  God  and 
man,  show  their  license,  and  thus  screen  themselves 
from  public  odium.  The  ruling  powers  in  Aus- 
tria, at  present,  interfere  with  the  concerns  of  the 
people  much  as  they  did  in  England,  and  in  her 
American  colonies,  two  hundred  years  ago ;  when 
they  regulated  by  law  the  length  of  the  hair,  the 
shape  of  the  shoe,  the  pattern  of  the  knee  and 
shoe  buckle,  the  quality  and  size  of  the  shawl  and 
bonnet,  the  price  of  com  and  mutton,  &c.  Such 
an  interference  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  men  is 
sure  to  bring  any  government  into  contempt  in  the 
end.  In  Austria,  the  jealous  meddling  of  her 
rulers  with  trade,  and  with  the  private  concerns  of 
the  people,  will  work  its  own  cure.  The  less 
a  government  has  to  do  with  such  matters,  the 
better.     Let  the  people  work   at  whatever  trade, 
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and  to  whatever  extent  tliey  please ;  and  let  tliem 
buy  and  sell  wherever  they  like.  The  idea  of 
compelling  men  to  pay  for  a  license  to  earn  a  Kving 
by  hard  labor  is  most  preposterous !  It  would 
seem  that  at  least  we  ought  to  be  allowed  to  earn 
our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  without  being 
obliged  to  pay  any  human  being  for  the  privilege. 
There  can  be  no  competition  in  trade  in  Austria. 
The  number  of  tradesmen  in  each  particular  craft 
is  decided  by  government;  and,  of  course,  the 
price  of  bread,  of  meat,  of  shoes,  and  of  every 
essential  article  of  food  and  raiment  is  regulated 
by  law ;  not  indeed  directly,  but  as  really  as  if  it 
were  done  by  legal  enactments.  The  govern- 
ment that  assumes  the  right  to  Hmit  the  number 
of  the  producers  of  bread  does,  in  fact,  assume  the 
right  to  decide  whether  bread  shall  be  plentiful  or 
scarce ;  and,  of  course,  whether  it  shall  be  cheap 
or  dear.  In  this,  as  in  most  of  the  governmental 
regulations  of  the  empire,  the  good  of  the  govern- 
ment, not  of  the  people,  is  sought.  The  peo- 
ple are  benefited  by  competition  in  every  trade; 
the  government,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  restriction  or 
monopoly.  Wlien  the  price  of  food  and  clothing 
is  regulated  solely  by  competition,  it  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  people  to  say  whether  they  shall  be 
abundant  and  cheap ;  but  when  the  price  of  these 
depends    on    governmental    enactments,    licenses, 
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and  tariff  regulations,  tlie  government  decides  the 
matter,  and  tlius  exercises  an  absolute  control  over 
tlie  whole  population.  The  power  that  controls 
the  quantity,  quality,  and  price  of  food  and  rai- 
ment, will  control  the  people,  for  it  can  starve 
them  or  feed  them  at  pleasure. 

The  production  of  the  raw  material,  and  the 
manufacturing  of  it  into  food  and  raiment,  in  every 
nation,  should  depend  on  the  people.  The  govern- 
ment, by  assuming  the  right  to  decide  how  many 
may  work  at  each  particular  trade,  in  fact  decides 
how  far  the  necessities  of  the  people  shall  be 
supplied;  for  the  price  of  bread  depends  on  the 
quantity  in  the  market,  and  this  depends  on  the 
number  of  those  engaged  in  its  production.  In 
Austria,  the  latter  depends  solely  upon  the  govern- 
ment, which  thus  holds  the  people  in  its  terrible 
grasp.  The  first  to  be  cared  and  provided  for 
is  the  government,  and  next,  the  people,  for 
whose  benefit  the  government  professedly  exists. 

In  England  also  the  government  controls  the 
feeding  of  the  people,  by  assuming  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  bread  that  shall  be  in  the  market.  The 
people  are  not  allowed  to  decide  for  themselves. 
The  government,  by  fiscal  regulations,  decides 
how  much  corn  may  be  brought  into  the  country ; 
what  shall  be  the  price  of  bread ;  how  much  each 
man  needs,  and  how  much  he  shall  have;    and. 
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like  a  nest  of  unfledged  birds,  tlie  people  stretcli  up 
tlieir  necks,  open  tkeir  moutlis,  and  receive  wliat- 
ever  parliament  ckooses  to  drop  into  tliem. 

It  is  a  miserable  state  of  society  wliere  tlie 
people,  as  in  England  and  Austria,  are  taught 
to  look  to  govermnent  to  supply  tliem  witb  food 
and  raiment.  Men  become  pauperized  in  spirit, 
and  acquire  a  babit  of  looking  to  that  soulless, 
irresponsible,  eartlily  power,  called  government, 
to  take  care  of  tliem;  tbey  tlius  become  tbe 
spiritless  dependants  on  a  power  tliat  cares  only  for 
its  own  existence  and  aggrandizement,  and  wHcb 
will  not  liesitate  to  cut  tlie  tliroats  of  its  vassals 
if  tbey  presume  to  dispute  its  bebests,  or  to  limit 
its  wishes.  People  of  England,  look  no  longer 
to  the  government  to  take  care  of  you;  it  cares 
for  you  only  so  far  as  it  can  make  you  con- 
tribute to  its  own  strength  and  glory.  The 
government  was  made  for  you,  and  is  dependant 
upon  you ;  you  were  not  made  for  the  govermnent, 
and  need  not  depend  upon  it. 

A  distinguished  English  writer  on  government 
remarks,  that  "  the  power  which  we  obey  is  a 
power  which  exists  by  our  wills."  This  is  the 
theory  of  the  English  government  as  laid  down 
by  Blackstone;  but  in  practice,  the  maxim  is 
reversed,  and  the  people  exist  by  the  will  of 
the  government,  which  claims  a  right  to  define 
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crimes,  and  affix  penalties,  at  discretion;  to  say- 
where  tlie  people  sliall  go  for  food,  how  mucli  they 
shall  give  for  it,  and  how  much  they  shall  have. 
Let  the  people  of  every  nation  practically  carry  out 
the  doctrine  that  the  government  '^  exists  by  their 
vnll,'"  and  let  them  hold  and  exercise  an  absolute 
irresistible,  discretionary  power  over  tliis  and 
all  their  social  institutions,  to  change,  reform, 
and  abolish  them  at  pleasure.  Then  shall  we 
cease  to  see  millions  star^dng  that  one  may  live 
luxuriously;  millions  in  abject  poverty  that  a  few 
may  be  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  hnen,  and  fare 
sumptuously  every  day.  We  shall  no  longer 
behold  the  pitiful  and  humihating  spectacle  of 
millions  of  immortals,  made  in  the  divine  image, 
converted  into  crouching,  fawning,  helpless  appen- 
dages to  crowns  and  sceptres.  I  would  have 
government  bow  and  do  homage  to  the  majesty 
and  glory  of  man;  and  not  man  to  the  majesty  and 
glory  of  governments. 

My  residence  at  Graefenberg  strengthened  my 
abhorrence  of  governmental  institutions,  as  they 
are  now  organised.  Invest  man  with  dominion 
over  man,  and  there  is  no  limiting  his  power  till 
the  necks  of  his  fellows  are  under  his  feet.  A 
poor,  half-witted  man  in  Vienna,  is  called  an 
emperor,  and  is  the  birthright  ruler  and  caretaker 
of  a  great  nation ;  he  holds  thirty- three  millions  of 
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Imman  beings  as  liis  vassals,  and  can  command 
an  army  of  200,000  liired  men  to  enforce  liis 
caprices.  What  fools  men  are,  to  hire  at  tlie 
cost  of  half  tlieir  earnings,  a  few  men  and  women, 
called  kings,  queens,  emperors,  &c.  to  manage 
them  and  tell  them  what  they  may  do,  and  to  cut 
their  throats  if  they  refuse  obedience !  If  they 
pleased  they  could  take  better  care  of  themselves 
for  nothing ! 

Ferdinand,  the  present  emperor  of  Austria,  be- 
ing generally  known  to  be  non-compos  mentis^  is  a 
mere  cypher,  as  to  influence,  in  the  government. 
He  sits  on  the  imperial  throne-,  decked  with  the 
imperial  titles,  robes,  and  decorations,  as  a  man  of 
straw  might  sit  there  if  similarly  adorned.  The 
people  pay  homage  to  the  title  and  decorations, 
and  care  nothing  for  the  man.  Indeed  this  may  be 
said  of  all  kings  and  queens ;  the  people  care  little 
for  the  man  or  woman ;  they  crouch  and  bow  to  the 
jewels  and  the  titles,  to  the  handiwork  of  the  tay- 
lor,  the  jeweller,  and  the  parliament,  and  not  to 
the  work  of  Ood.  But  Ferdinand,  from  his  abso- 
lute imbecility,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this.  It 
is  an  honourable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Austria,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  often  been 
told,  that  they  never  ridicule  their  emperor  on 
account  of  his  want  of  intellect. 

The  actual  reins  of  empire   are   siipposed  to  be 
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in  the  Lands  of  Metternicli ;  tliougli  I  have  been 
informed  by  people  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment, tbat  bis  influence,  especially  in  tbe  bome 
department,  is  far  less  tban  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  be ;  and  tbat  wlien  be  retires  from  mortal  coil, 
tbere  will  be  important  cbanges  in  tbe  policy  wbicb 
be  bas  introduced.  Tbere  is  considerable  anxiety 
on  tbis  subject  among  tbe  influential  classes.  It  is 
tbougbt  tbat  tbe  army  and  tbe  taxes  will  be  re- 
duced tbat  restrictions  on  trade  and  tbe  press  will 
be  removed,  tbat  a  more  bberal  and  enligbtened 
poKcy  towards  foreign  nations  will  be  adopted,  and 
greater  encouragement  given  to  internal  improve- 
ments. 

Tbe  empire  of  Austria,  witb  a  population  of 
tbirty-five  millions,  is  composed  of  diflerent  states 
beld  together  by  very  slender  ties ;  wbicb  would 
be  liable  to  fall  asunder  in  case  of  any  pobtical 
excitement.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  tbe 
government  guards  so  strictly  against  every 
exciting  cause ;  for  let  the  ball  of  revolution  be 
set  rolKng,  and  material  pobtical  changes  com- 
mence, and  tbe  present  form  and  extent  of  the 
empire  would  probably  disappear  for  ever.  All 
the  energies  of  the  rubng  powers  are  therefore 
now  directed  to  guard  against  internal  agitation 
and  revolution,  and  to  keep  things  as  they  are. 
To  this  end,  the  press,  and  all  deliberations  and 
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commiinications  are  strictly  guarded;  freedom  of 
assembly  and  of  speecli  stricken  down;  and  the 
introduction  of  foreign  pamphlets,  tracts,  and 
papers  prevented  as  far  as  possible.  No  foreigner 
is  allowed  to  enter  or  depart  from  Vienna  without 
a  strict  examination  of  his  luggage,  and  a  permit 
from  the  government.  The  huge  army  and  the 
police  system  are  maintained  not  so  much  to  repel 
invasion,  as  to  repress  domestic  revolution. 

But  changes  in  the  political  regulations  of 
Austria  must  come.  The  press  cannot  be  much 
longer  muzzled  by  government ;  trade  cannot  be 
much  longer  restricted  and  crushed ;  the  right  of 
the  people  to  meet  together  and  discuss,  without 
hinderance,  the  laws  and  institutions  under  which 
they  live,  and  the  character  and  merits  of  their 
rulers,  cannot  be  much  longer  kept  from  them; 
a  free  interchange  of  thoughts  and  feehngs  with 
one  another,  and  with  other  nations,  cannot  con- 
tinue to  be  interdicted.  They  will  be  indeed  bene- 
factors of  mankind,  who  shall,  in  earnest,  commence 
such  a  revolution  in  Austria,  on  the  principle  that 
not  one  drop  of  blood  is  to  be  shed  by  its  advocates, 
and  that  no  beneficial  social  changes  can  be  eifect- 
ed  by  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XYl. 

Exercise  essential  in  the  "Water  Cure — How  taken  at  Graefen- 
berg^Favorite  Excursions — The  Koppe  —  Bellevue  —  The 
Nessel  Koppe — Burning  of  Pennsylvania  Hall — Adventures 
with  the  Rioters,  illustrative  of  the  power  of  Nonresistance — 
A  Cheap  Recipe — My  Conversion  to  Nonresistance  Principles. 

Priessnitz  expects  tliat  liis  patients  will  take 
exercise;  and  if  tliey  liope  to  find  liealth  at 
Graefenberg  without  working  for  it,  tliey  will  be 
disappointed.  The  farmer  might  as  well  look 
for  good  crops  without  tilling  his  ground.  There 
is,  however,  this  difference  between  the  farmer  and 
the  patient :  the  farmer  can  do  his  work  by  proxy, 
the  patient  must  use  his  own  exertions.  Whether 
storm,  rain,  or  snow  is  to  be  encountered, — whether 
cold  or  heat  is  to  be  endured,  in  the  search  for 
health,  he  must  still  go  forth  himself:  wealth 
cannot  purchase  a  substitute.  All  the  patients  in 
Graefenberg  are,  in  tliis  respect,  upon  a  level; 
they  must  all  earn  the  precious  boon  of  health  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brows ;  and  however  dehcately 
they  may  have  been  nurtured,  they  must  wield 
the  axe  and  the  saw,   and  take  bodily  exercise. 
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Tliougli  accustomed  to  tread  on  soft  carpets  and 
polished  floors,  tliey  must  now  tread  the  rough 
mountain  paths  in  all  weathers.  You  may  hire 
others  to  blacken  your  boots,  to  make  your  fire, 
and  bake  your  bread ;  but  you  cannot  employ  them 
to  take  your  baths,  and  to  use  the  exercise  neces- 
sary to  excite  reaction  after  them.  The  labour  of 
the  water  cure  is  like  the  work  of  repentance ;  it 
cannot  be  done  by  a  hireling ;  every  one  must  work 
out  his  own  deliverance. 

Fortunately  no  man  esteems  this  kind  of  labour 
degrading.  Those  who  might  think  it  beneath 
them  to  plough,  sow,  reap,  spin,  or  weave,  do  not 
feel  their  dignity  or  respectability  in  the  least  com- 
promised when  they  are  seen,  with  their  coats  off, 
hard  at  work.  The  luxuries  and  delicacies  of  a 
sick  room  have  no  place  in  Priessnitz's  establish- 
ment, which  is,  as  it  were,  a  great  Hygeian  work- 
shop, to  which  men  and  women  of  all  nations 
repair,  to  learn  how  to  regain  health  when  lost, 
and  to  retain  it  when  found.  Although  the  great 
master  workman  is  only  a  peasant  by  birth,  many 
of  the  most  noble  extraction  put  themselves  under 
his  tuition,  to  learn  that  of  him,  which  they  had 
vainly  sought  in  the  lecture  rooms  and  libraries 
of  colleges  and  universities.  They  learn,  by  a 
short  apprenticeship  to  this  unpretending  Silesian 
peasant,    what   the   medical    faculty    could   never 
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teacli  them,  renowned  as  it  is  for  literature  and 
science,  remarkable  for  its  supercilious  contempt 
for  all  unlicensed  knowledge,  and  its  indignation 
at  any  one,  who,  without  a  diploma,  attempts  to 
save  a  fellow  being  from  disease  and  death.  And 
though  some  may  at  first  feel  somewhat  lowered 
in  their  own  esteem,  when  they  place  themselves 
under  the  tuition  of  one  whom  they  had  con- 
sidered so  far  beneath  them,  yet  they  are  soon  con- 
vinced that  their  teacher  understands  his  business, 
and  is  abundantly  able  to  instruct  them.  They 
cannot  resist  the  conviction,  that  Priessnitz  is 
one  of  nature's  noblemen ;  and  they  feel  that  the 
practical  knowledge  which  they  gain  from  him, 
is  worth  all  the  learned  speculations  of  medical 
colleges.  Physicians  may  as  well  attempt  to 
argue  them  out  of  their  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
sun  and  rain  to  deck  the  earth  with  flowers  and 
clothe  it  with  verdure,  as  to  destroy  their  faith  in 
the  water  cure.  They  become  entirely  impene- 
trable to  the  sneers  of  the  faculty,  and  will  not  be 
laughed  out  of  their  experience.  The  irresolution, 
despondence,  irritabiHty,  languor,  and  utter  pros- 
tration of  the  sick  chamber  are  here  exchanged  for 
sound  sleep,  a  good  appetite,  energetic  activity, 
and  cheerful  buoyancy  of  spirit.  When  a  man 
sees  himself  and  hundreds  of  others  deriving 
health  and  vigor  from   a  certain  instrumentality, 
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it  is  idle,  by  any  abstract  reasoning,  or  by  the 
power  of  ridicule,  to  attempt  to  destroy  bis  faith 
in  it.  You  may  as  well  try  to  persuade  a  starving 
man  that  a  morsel  of  food  would  kill  him. 

Mine  has  been  an  active  life,  from  my  child- 
hood. Vigorous  exercise,  except  when  study  or 
mental  exertion  reqmred  repose,  has  ever  been 
essential  to  the  cheerfulness  of  my  temper  and  to 
my  bodily  health.  But  until  I  underwent  the 
water  cure,  I  had  but  an  indistinct  idea  of  the 
connexion  between  health  and  muscular  action.  I 
believed,  as  people  generally  do,  that  inactivity, 
a  snug  room,  an  easy  chair,  and  a  warm,  soft  bed 
were  requisites  in  sickness  ;  and  when  I  saw  a 
person  suiFer  from  a  feverish  attack,  or  any  ordi- 
nary ailment,  1  supposed  that  relief  would  be 
most  readily  obtained  by  sitting  at  a  comfortable 
fire,  and  keeping  in  a  state  of  rest.  On  my  arrival 
at  Graefenberg,  it  surprised  me  to  see  the  patients 
eager  for  exercise,  and  well  supplied  with  axes, 
saws,  saw-stands,  and  other  implements  of  labour. 
All  my  former  notions  of  the  proprieties  of  the 
hospital  were  disturbed.  "V^Hiat  business  has  a 
sick  man  to  laugh  and  be  merry  ?  He  should  look 
solemn  and  desponding,  and  lie  down  languidly, 
with  some  kind  friend  to  feel  his  pulse,  adjust  his 
blankets,  and  tenderly  enquire  after  his  symptoms. 

I  could  scarcely  credit  my  senses  when  I  saw 
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victims  of  painful  diseases  actually  walking  out  of 
doors,  witK  a  joyous,  confident  step,  or  starting 
off  upon  a  run  amid  tempests  of  rain  and  snow, 
up  hill  and  down  again.  I  once  heard  a  casual 
visitor  at  Graefenberg  say,  when  he  beheld  about 
fifty  guests  walking  briskly  about,  chatting  and 
laugliing ;  "  it  is  ridiculous  for  these  people  to 
pretend  to  be  sick."  This  was  a  very  natural 
remark-;  the  same  occurred  to  me  on  my  arrival. 
But  in  a  very  short  time  I  was  convinced  that 
the  patients  were  indeed  diseased;  and  I  also 
learned  the  secret  of  their  happy,  cheerful  ap- 
pearance. Activity  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
cure ;  and  it  is  esteemed  by  Priessnitz  as  no  less 
necessary  for  the  restoration  of  health,  than  the 
plentiful  absorption  of  pure  air  and  cold  water. 

During  the  first  two  months,  I  was  occasionally 
tempted,  after  taking  my  baths,  to  wrap  myself  up 
in  a  cloak  or  blanket,  and  to  sit  or  lie  on  the  sofa 
in  a  warm  room,  in  order  to  excite  reaction  by 
artificial  heat ;  but  I  think  I  never  did  so  witliout 
suffering  from  it.  Whereas,  after  taking  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  I  always  felt  cheerful  and  ener- 
getic. I  have  heard  other  patients  confess  to  the 
same  experience.  I  was  certain  in  my  own 
case,  that  some  of  the  baths  were  hurtful  unless 
followed  by  exercise. 

Taking  the  baths  prescribed  by  the  water  cure 
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makes  a  constant  and  powerful  demand  upon  tlie 
muscular  energies,  fully  equal  to  that  of  any 
ordinary  occupation.  A  man  must  summon  up 
great  resolution,  and  all  liis  physical  powers  must 
be  heavily  taxed,  to  enable  him  to  meet  the 
constantly  recurring  shocks  which  he  receives 
from  the  wet  sheet,  the  plunge  bath,  the  douche, 
&c.  There  can  be  no  evasion — no  postponement ; 
the  patient  must  give  up  his  body  to  the  tor- 
mentors, or  go  back  to  his  sick  chamber.  When 
the  time  of  trial  arrives,  he  must  summon  up  all 
his  mental  and  muscular  energies  to  meet  it ;  the 
wet  sheet  and  the  cold  water  descend  upon  him,  or 
he  descends  into  them.  When  the  dreaded  moment 
has  passed,  and  the  shock  is  over,  he  finds  himself 
alive,  and  not  only  ahve,  but  exceedingly  invi- 
gorated; every  nerve  and  muscle  is  braced  up, 
every  joint  is  supple  and  ready  for  prompt  action. 
This  is  the  hour  of  enjoyment — real,  healthful, 
heartfelt  enjoyment ;  and  whether  it  proceed  from 
a  consciousness  that  the  ordeal  by  water  is  once 
more  past,  or  from  the  effect  of  the  bath,  the 
patient  stops  not  to  enquire ;  but  forth  he  issues, 
darts  up  the  mountain,  dashes  through  the  mud 
or  the  snow  drifts,  encounters  the  storms,  and 
in  his  excitement  often  feels  that  he  could  per- 
form any  deed  of  daring  and  desperation  which 
does  not   involve  injury   to    his  fellow  men;    for 
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unlike  tlie  effect  produced  by  alcoliolic  or  narcotic 
drinks,  tlie  batlis  always  produce  a  joyous,  kindly, 
goo  1-natured  exliilaration.  But  the  wkole  process 
is  extremely  fatiguing;  wlien  niglit  conies,  tke 
patient  feels  tliat  he  has  done  a  hard  day's  work ; 
and,  having  earned  sound  sleep  by  severe  toil, 
he  goes  to  bed  and  enjoys  it. 

There  are  several  modes  of  exercise  in  use 
among  the  guests.  Many  furnish  themselves  with 
an  apparatus  for  sawing  wood  in  their  rooms,  and 
in  stormy  weather  may  be  seen  and  heard  at  this 
healthful  employment.  I  have  frequently  seen 
ladies  who  moved  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society, 
and  who  had  probably  seldom  done  a  stroke  of 
useful  work  in  their  lives,  employed  in  this  way. 
They  use  a  double  handled  saw,  somewhat  like 
that  used  by  sawyers  in  England,  but  not  so  large. 
Two  pair  of  hands  can  thus  work  together  at  one 
log.  In  this  way  they  literally  earn  health  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  and  the  warm  glow  upon  their 
cheeks,  the  fire  of  their  eyes,  the  animation  of  their 
countenances,  and  the  energy  and  heartiness  of 
their  movements  give  sure  promise  of  success. 
Had  they  evinced  half  the  resolution  in  setting  at 
nought  the  preposterous  requisitions  of  society, 
which  make  useful  labour  disreputable,  they  had 
never  been  driven  to  Graefenberg  in  search  of 
health.     Many  of  the  guests  employ  themselves 
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splitting  wood  in  Priessnitz's  barn.  I  have  seen 
several  tliere  at  a  time,  witli  tlieir  coats  off,  hewing 
away.  This  is  a  favourite  occupation  in  stormy 
weather. 

But  a  good  long  walk,  with  the  bracing  cold  air 
freely  and  rapidly  circulating  around  the  body,  is 
considered  the  most  powerful  auxiliary  of  the  cure. 
To  be  debarred  by  stormy  Aveather  or  any  other 
cause  from  taking  tliis  kind  of  exercise,  is  con- 
sidered a  real  misfortune.  One  patient  fell,  and  hurt 
her  ancle,  and  was  confined  to  her  room  for  several 
weeks ;  another  injured  his  knee,  and  was  also  for 
some  time  a  prisoner ;  both  regretted  the  confine- 
ment to  their  rooms  far  more  than  the  pain 
occasioned  by  the  injury.  Muscular  action  becomes 
a  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  patients,  as  it  is  to 
children;  and  the  former  are  almost  as  easily 
wearied  of  inaction  as  the  latter.  Much  of  the 
daily  gossip  of  Graefenberg  consists  of  remarks  on 
the  extent  and  direction  of  their  excursions,  the 
effects  produced  by  them,  and  the  importance  and 
pleasures  of  exercise.  To  be  able  to  take  a  long 
walk  without  fatigue  is  a  matter  of  congratulation, 
and  such  questions  as,  have  you  been  to  the 
Priessnitz  quelle  to-day  ?  did  you  go  to  the 
Regenhart  or  to  the  Diamond  quelle  ?  have  you 
been  to  Bellevue,  or  the  Nessel  Koppe?  are  of 
daily  occurrence.     It  would  amaze   any  sick-room 
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patient  to  see  the  water  cure  guests,  especially  in 
winter,  ascending  tliose  snow  covered  mountains 
by  rougli  and  slippery  patlis,  wading  tlirough 
snow  up  to  tlieir  waists,  or  struggling  on  all  fours 
over  snow  drifts;  tlie  hands,  face,  and  neck  covered 
with  snow,  tlieir  clieeks  glowing,  and  their  eyes 
sparkling :  you  would  more  readily  suppose  them 
to  be  chamois  hunters  than  invalids  in  pursuit  of 
health. 

As  the  spring  advances,  and  the  paths  around  the 
Koppe  become  dry,  you  may  see  forty  or  fifty  of 
the  patients  perambulating  them  both  morning  and 
evening.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  spot  of 
greater  beauty  than  this.  The  Koppe  rises  in  the 
midst  of  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which  is 
twenty  miles  in  diameter,  and  sixty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. From  the  saloon  to  the  Koppe  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  When  you  reach  the 
top,  if  you  tm-n  to  the  north,  you  look  out  upon 
the  plains  of  Prussia,  through  a  narrow  valley, 
in  which  are  several  villages.  Directly  beneath 
you  lies  Freiwaldau;  you  can  see  every  house, 
and  the  people  as  they  walk  about  the  streets. 
To  the  south,  and  extending  all  round  you,  except 
in  the  narrow  valley  above  mentioned,  rise  bold 
mountains,  covered  with  dark  forests  of  fir.  Here 
the  patient  inhales  the  pure  air,  and  feels  its  re^ 
viving  and  strengthening  influence.       Standing  on 
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tliat  beautiful  mount,  refreshed  by  tlie  cool  breezes, 
and  Ills  whole  system  exhilarated,  he  cannot  help 
feeling  a  thorough  disgust  for  the  drugs  and  other 
appliances  of  a  sick  room.  The  favourite  walk  of 
the  patients  in  the  summer  is  to  the  Koppe  and 
its  neighbourhood ;  but  in  the  winter,  the  paths 
are  rendered  impassable  by  snow  drifts,  and  there 
is  no  shelter  from  the  violence  of  the  storms. 

There  is  also  a  very  high  peak,  called  Bellevue, 
about  two  miles  from  the  saloon,  wliich  affords  a 
view  towards  the  south.  I  visited  this  spot  for 
the  last  time  on  the  28th  of  June ;  and,  as  I  sat 
there,  I  made  the  following  entry  in  my  journal 
with  a  pencil: — 

'*  I  have  frequently  been  on  tliis  spot  during  the 
winter,  whilst  the  snow  was  four  feet  deep  around 
me,  with  my  head  and  neck  bare,  and  my  bosom 
open  to  the  wind  that  swept  over  me  from  the 
distant  mountains.  I  am  sitting  on  a  rude  bench, 
and  writing  on  a  table  which,  during  the  winter, 
were  buried  in  snow.  Lindewiesse  and  the  valley 
for  several  miles  are  in  full  view.  The  trees  are 
all  cleared  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is 
covered  with  stumps  and  low  bushes.  I  am  now 
here  for  the  last  time,  and  I  can  hardly  tear  myself 
from  such  a  beautiful  spot,  where  I  have  spent  so 
many  pleasant  hours  with  those  from  whom  I  am 
about  to  be  separated." 
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Anotlier  favourite  summer  excursion  is  to  the 
Nessel  Koppe,  four  miles  in  a  northerly  direction 
from  Graefenberg.  I  often  visited  this  spot  before 
breakfast ;  indeed  iiearly  every  morning  during  the 
month  of  June,  I  used  to  sit  here  for  hours,  writing 
up  my  journal.  The  follo^^ring  extract  was  written 
on  the  spot : — 

"  I  am  now  sittinor  on  the  brow  of  the  Nessel 
Koppe,  which  looks  towards  the  north  west, 
north,  and  north  east,  and  the  hour  is  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  June  the  29th,  '44.  The  view 
from  east  to  west  is  unobstructed  by  a  tree  or 
a  hill.  I  am  above  them  all.  From  the  spot  on 
wliich  I  sit,  the  mountain  descends  about  two 
miles,  when  it  shelves  down  gently  into  a  bound- 
less plain.  Round  the  base  of  the  mountain,  a  dark 
belt  of  forest,  nearly  two  miles  in  width  and  ten  in 
length,  extends  from  east  to  west.  About  four 
miles  off,  a  large  column  of  smoke  rolls  up  from 
amidst  its  gloom.  The  sun  rises  gloriously  on  my 
right,  without  a  cloud  or  mist  to  obscure  his  bright- 
ness. At  my  feet  lies  a  beautiful  spaniel  dog,  named 
Ammi,  belonging  to  my  landlord,  which  often  ac- 
companies me  on  my  walks.  After  amusing  himself 
in  chasing  hares  and  squirrels  (which  abound  on 
these  mountains,  but  which  none  dare  touch  with- 
out permission  of  the  Bishop  of  Breslau,  to  whom 
they  belong,)  he  is  now  stretched  out  at  my  feet, 
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panting,  and  earnestly  watcliing  the  expression  of 
my  countenance.  From  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
northwards,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  plains 
of  Prussia  stretch  out  before  me,  covered  with 
villages,  more  than  fifty  of  which  are  in  sight ;  and 
it  is  said  that  Breslau,  more  than  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant, can  be  seen  from  this  spot  with  the  aid  of  a 
telescope.  These  plains  are  covered  with  human 
habitations,  green  fields  of  grass  and  com,  and 
naiTow  roads  crossing  each  other  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  and  over  the  whole  scene  is  diffused  an  air 
of  cheerfulness  that  would  chase  gloom  from  the 
saddest  brow.  Not  a  hedge,  fence,  or  wall  is  to  be 
seen.  There  are  no  enclosures  in  Prussia  or  Aus- 
tria, except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  houses  and 
villas  ;  a  furrow,  or  a  little  bank,  over  which  man 
or  beast  can  step  without  impediment,  is  gene- 
rally the  only  boundary  line  between  different 
properties.  This  makes  the  land  look  bare  com- 
pared with  England,  where  the  green  hedges  add 
so  much  to  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  scenery. 
When  I  turn  to  the  left,  I  see  the  mountains  to 
the  south-west  still  white  with  snow.  Every 
bush  around  me  is  vocal  with  the  music  of  birds, 
nodding,  bobbing,  bowing,  and  carolling  to  one 
another.  Millions  of  beautiful  wild  flowers  open 
their  bosoms  to  the  morning  sun  and  breeze; 
the  woods  seem  to  -clap  their  hands  for  joy,  and 
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tlie  plains  and  monntains  to  raise  tlieir  voices  in 
praise  to  Him,  wlio  puts  on  liglit  as  a  garment, 
and  wlio  is  clotlied  witli  glory  and  majesty. 
I  see  not  a  bird  wliose  plumage  or  song  was 
famiKar  to  my  cliildkood;  and  scarcely  a  flower, 
a  plant,  or  a  busli  tliat  is  associated  witli  tlie  friends 
and  scenes  tliat  are  far  away.  But  I  shall  soon 
close  my  bodily  eyes  on  tliis  scene  for  ever,  tliough 
I  sliall  often  revert  to  it  in  my  mental  vision." 

Tlie  Koppe,  Belle vue,  and  Nessel  Koppe  will 
be  remembered  witli  interest  by  many,  wlien  tbey 
leave  Graefenberg^  and  return  to  tlieir  far  distant 
homes.  The  persons,  looks,  and  voices  of  those 
with  whom,  at  early  dawn,  they  climbed  these 
mountains  to  behold  the  morning  sun,  inhale  the 
fresh  breeze,  and  look  forth  on  the  glorious  pano- 
rama of  mountains,  valhes,  and  plains,  v.dll  recur  to 
their  minds,  attended  with  pensive,  but  pleasing 
emotions.  Many  times,  in  company  with  fellow- 
patients  from  six  different  and  widely  separated 
nations,  have  I  walked  to  the  Nessel  Koppe,  and 
back,  eight  miles,  before  breakfast. 

When  it  is  not  convenient  to  walk  out  of  doors, 
the  saloon  is  the  favourite  promenade.  I  have  often 
counted  fifty  persons  of  both  sexes,  walking  up  and 
down  between  the  tables,  in  groups  of  two,  three, 
and  four.  Now  and  then,  a  patient  might  be  seen 
stalking  through  the  busy  throng  alone,  in  silent 
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musing;  but  generally  every  tongue  was  busy, 
talking  in  a  perfect  Babel  of  languages,  and  tliese, 
witli  tlie  tramping  of  feet,  tbe  rubbing  of  bands, 
and  tbe  clatter  of  tongues,  made  sucli  a  bullaballoo 
as  no  man  could  describe. 

The  times  for  exercise  are,  before  breakfast,  and 
before  and  after  tlie  batlis  during  tbe  day.  For  tlie 
first  two  or  tliree  months,  I  seldom  walked  out  before 
my  batlis,  by  way  of  preparation  for  tliem ;  but  I 
learned  tliat  a  bath  is  rendered  mucli  more  efficient, 
and  less  terrible,  when  taken  immediately  after  a 
walk  up  the  mountain,  or  down  to  Freiwaldau  and 
back  again.  An  hour's  brisk  walking  before,  and 
another  after  each  bath,  supposing  the  patient 
takes  four  or  five  baths  per  day,  will  keep  him 
very  fully  employed;  and  induces  him  to  rest 
when  night  comes.  Many  patients  are  thus  kept 
entirely  occupied  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  per 
day,  and  have  scarcely  time  to  see  a  friend  or  to 
write  a  letter,  all  the  energies  of  body  and  mind 
being  devoted  to  labouring  for  health. 

I  repeat,  that  whoever  goes  to  Graefenberg  for 
health  must  work  for  it ;  whatever  his  complaint, 
and  however  weak  he  be,  he  will  be  successful  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  bona  fide  labour  he 
performs ;  provided,  always,  that  he  does  not  task 
his  strength  too  severely.  This  should  be  guarded 
against ;  but  the  patient  should  take  heed  lest  indo- 
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lence  or  timidity  deter  Mni  from  active  exercise. 
Let  him  remember  tliat  a  countenance  glowing 
with  health  and  animation,  physical  energy, 
a  firm  and  elastic  step,  a  healthful  and  vigorous 
appetite,  hard  and  well  developed  muscles,  are 
justly  accounted  among  heaven's  richest  blessings. 

CONVERSATION. 

On  one  occasion,  while  walking  in  the  saloon 
with  General  Count  Ozerowski,  he  asked  if  non- 
resistance  had  ever  been  of  use  in  protecting  me 
from  the  proslavery  mobs  of  the  United  States. 
The  substance  of  my  reply  was  as  follows : — 

In  the  year  1838,  the  abohtionists  of  the 
United  States  held  a  convention  in  Philadelphia, 
in  a  hall  built  chiefly  for  anti-slavery  purposes, 
and  dedicated  to  "  truth,  yirtue,  and  religion." 
They  began  their  meetings  on  Monday,  and  con- 
tinued them  till  Thursday.  On  the  evening  of  that 
day,  some  slaveholders  from  the  South,  who  had 
come  to  Philadelpliia  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  destroying  the  hall,  collected  a  mob  of  several 
thousands,  broke  into  the  building,  set  it  on  fire, 
and  burnt  it  to  ashes,  the  mayor  and  the  city 
authorities  conniving  at  the  deed. 

During  the  day,  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  mob 
for  several  hours.  At  one  time  I  was  surrounded 
by  several  hundreds,  in  the  midst  of  whom  I  was 
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talking  about  slavery  witli  a  man  named  Jolinson, 
wlio  seemed  to  be  tlieir  leader.  He  was  a  savage- 
looking  slaveliolder,  and  was  armed  witli  a  dirk. 
Tbe  men  aroimd  ns,  with,  fierce  and  eager  looks, 
stretclied  out  tlieir  necks,  and  pressed  upon  us  to 
hear  our  conversation.  I  happened  to  remark  that 
slaveholders  lived  by  theft  and  robbery,  just  as 
sheepstealers  and  highway  robbers  do. 

Johnson.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Washington 
was  a  thief  and  a  robber  ? 

Wright.  Was  Washington  a  slaveholder? 

Johnson.  He  was. 

Wright.  In  that  case,  Washington  was  a  thief 
and  a  robber. 

Johnson.  I'd  stab  you  to  the  heart,  if  I  had  you 
alone. 

Wright.  Wliy  do  you  not  do  so  now,  if  you  feel 
disposed  ?  You  are  surrounded  by  men  who  will 
aid  you  in  the  murder,  if  I  may  judge  from  their 
looks. 

Johnson.  [Putting  liis  hand  to  liis  dirk,  and 
partly  drawing  it  from  its  sheath]  Do  you  dare 
me  to  the  deed? 

Wright.  No,  I  do  not:  for  your  own  sake  I 
would  dissuade  you  from  such  an  action.  If  you 
were  to  kill  me,  you  would  injure  yourself  more 
than  me.      But   I  have  no  idea  that  you  would 
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injure  a  man  wlio,  as  joii  well  know,  would  not 
defend  himself  against  you. 

These  words  were  followed  by  loud  yells,  and 
curses,  and  violent  threats  from  the  crowd. 

Johnson.  [Withdrawing  his  hand  from  his  dirk.] 
I  have  no  wish  to  injure  you. 

Wright.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  But  even  if  I 
knew  that  you  thirsted  for  my  blood,  I  would  not 
cease  to  denounce  all  slaveholders  as  thieves  and 
robbers,  for  I  abhor  oppression. 

Johnson.  I  have  no  wish  to  harm  a  hair  of  your 
head. 

Wright.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  have.  I 
knew  that  your  threats  were  uttered  in  anger. 
Nor  would  you  willingly  see  me  injured  by  those 
around  us. 

Johnson.  Not  one  of  them  shall  touch  you,  if  I 
can  prevent  it. 

These  words  were  spoken  in  a  low,  emphatic 
tone,  and  with  evident  anxiety,  for  his  followers 
were  fuiious  against  me,  and  shouted  for  my  blood. 
After  a  while  I  pushed  my  way  out  of  the  throng, 
amid  scowling  looks  and  angry  threats.  But  be- 
fore I  had  gone  more  than  a  few  steps,  the  mob 
followed  me,  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
"Knock  him  down!  Cut  his  throat !  He  calls 
Washington  a  thief  and  a  robber  !  Take  him  out  to 
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Walnut-liill !" — a  place  where  men  are  legally 
murdered  on  tlie  gallows. 

But  as  tKey  were  rusHng  towards  me,  one  of 
tliem  picked  tlie  pocket  of  anotlier,  wlio  started  off 
in  pm^suit,  crying  "  Stop  tliief!  stop  tliief  1"  Tlie 
rest  of  tlie  crowd  followed  liis  example,  and  forgot 
tlieir  liatred  of  abolition  and  tlie  lionor  of  Washing- 
ton in  tlieir  eagerness  to  catcli  tlie  tliief-  I  remain- 
ed to  witness  tlie  cliase ;  but  Jolmson  came  running 
up  to  me  mucb  excited,  and  wliispered,  "For 
God's  sake,  go  out  of  tlie  city.  If  you  do  not  take 
care  of  yourself,  tbey  will  soon  return  upon  you, 
and  take  you  out  to  Walnut-kill,  and  liang  you.  I 
will  do  wliat  I  can  to  help  you,  but  I  cannot 
restrain  them." 

I  walked  away.  My  remark  about  Washington 
became  the  watchword  of  the  mob  for  the  three 
following  days,  during  which  the  riots  continued. 
Their  cry  was,  "  The  abolitionists  call  Washing- 
ton a  thief  and  a  robber.     Down  with  them  !" 

The  pro-slavery  papers  of  the  city  and  country 
made  this  a  great  handle  against  the  anti-slavery 
cause.  But  it  ultimately  led  thousands  to  ask, 
"Are  slaveholders  really  thieves  and  robbers?" 
Every  man's  conscience  will  suggest  the  answer. 

The  morning  after  the  burning  of  Pennsylvania 
Hall,  I  visited  the  scene  of  destruction.  As  soon 
as  I  came  in  sight  of  the  assembled  thousands  who 
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thronged  about  tlie  ruins,  tlie  cry  was  instantly 
raised,  "  Here  comes  tlie  man  wlio  called  Wash- 
ington a  thief  and  a  robber !"  and  about  a  hundred 
of  them  surrounded  me,  threatening  all  sorts  of 
■sdolence.  Several  threw  off  their  coats,  and  turned 
up  their  sleeves,  like  butchers  preparing  for  the 
work  of  slaughter;  whilst  others  clenched  their 
fists  in  a  great  rage.  I  could  not  move  backward 
or  forward;  but,  making  an  effort,  I  mounted  a 
door-step,  and  asked  them  to  hear  me  first,  promi- 
sing that  I  would  then  go  with  them  wherever 
they  liked.  To  this  request  they  assented.  I 
then  spoke  to  them  about  slavery  and  nonresist- 
ance.  I  assured  them  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
injure  them,  and  that  I  would  ask  no  constables  to 
protect  me.  On  my  saying  so,  one  man  in  the 
mob  cried  out,  "  Let  him  alone  !  he  is  a  quaker  I 
Let  him  go !" 

"  I  am  no  quaker,"  said  I.  "  If  I  were,  I  should 
probably  call  on  the  mayor  to  protect  me ;  but  I 
am  as  safe  in  your  hands  as  I  should  be  in  his." 

Several  then  exclaimed,  "  Let  him  alone  !  Don't 
hurt  him !" 

I  then  stepped  doTvm  from  my  stand,  and,  as  I 
pushed  my  way  through  the  crowd,  a  rude  fellow 
seized  my  arm,  and  furiously  shook  his  fist  in 
my  face,  swearing  and  cursing.  I  took  his  arm, 
still  making  my  way  along.      He  then  caught  me 
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by  tlie  waist,  endeavovirmg  to  trip  me ;  wMlst  I 
held  liim  round  his  neck,  to  keep  myself  np ;  and 
thus  we  walked  along  in  such  a  very  loving  atti- 
tude, that  a  great  laugh  was  raised  at  my  com- 
panion's expense.  Most  of  the  throng  were  evi- 
dently disposed  to  let  me  go  unharmed  ;  and  at 
length  they  seized  the  man  who  held  me,  and 
dragged  him  away,  saying,  as  they  did  so,  "  Let 
him  alone,  or  we  will  lynch  you." 

I  went  on  my  way,  and  entered  a  church,  where 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
States  was  then  in  session.  The  moderator  or 
president  was  a  manstealer,  and  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  were  manstealers.  As  I 
entered,  they  were  discussing  the  subject  of  sla- 
very in  angry  tones.  Anti- slavery  was  spoken  of 
in  terms  of  horror;  and  the  report  having  just 
reached  them  that  those  abolitionists  had  called 
Washington  a  thief  and  a  robber,  the  indignation 
of  these  praying  manstealers  was  fiercely  excited. 
When  the  time  came  for  them  to  have  "  a  season 
of  prayer,"  the  moderator  arose,  and  read  aloud 
the  names  of  twelve  of  their  number,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  perform  this  service ;  and  of  these 
about  two-thirds  were  manstealers.  I  walked  out  of 
the  chiu?ch,  not  thinking  I  could  be  profited  by  the 
prayers  of  those  who  trafiick  'in  slaves  and 
the  souls  of  men,'  and  then   plead  the  authority  of 
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tHe  Most  Higli  in  defence  of  tlieir  gnilt.  I  would 
rather  be  surrounded  bj  mob  violence,  tlian  by 
sucli  reverend  bypoorites  and  blasphemers.  But 
my  nonresistance  was  about  to  be  put  to  anotber 
test.  I  left  tbat  den  of  consecrated  villainy,  and 
took  my  way  up  one  of  tbe  principal  streets  of  tbe 
city.  As  I  passed  along,  thinking  of  the  value  of 
a  slave-holding  religion,  and  of  the  degraded  con- 
dition of  my  country,  I  heard  a  voice  behind  me 
calling  out,  "  Wright !  Wright  1"  Turning  rounds 
I  beheld  a  powerful  man  striding  towards  me^ 
with  his  coat  off,  his  face  inflamed  with  wrath  and 
rum,  and  his  fists  clenched,  as  if  ready  for  a  fight. 
I  walked  towards  him.  Wlien  I  met  him,  he 
shook  his  fist  angrily  in  my  face,  and  asked  me 
whether  my  name  was  Wright.  I  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

He  then  asked  me,  if  I  was  the  man  who  had 
called  Washington  a  thief  and  a  robber.  I  told 
him  I  was. 

"  Then  I'll  knock  your  brains  out !"  he  shouted, 
with  an  oath,  and  began  to  stamp  and  rave,  as  if 
he  wished  to  work  liimself  up  to  the  striking  point. 

I  stood  perfectly  still,  keeping  my  eyes  stead- 
fastly fixed  upon  liis.  At  length  I  took  off  my 
hat,  and  good  humouredly  said  to  him,  "  My  good 
fellow,  if  it  is  yoiu'  intention  to  knock  out  my 
brains,  I  hope  you  will  do  so  kindly,  and  huii;  me 
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as  little  as  you  can  lielp.  My  brains  would  be  a 
serious  loss  to  me;  I  cannot  well  afford  to  lose 
tbem ;  but  if  we  cannot  manage  any  otlier  way,  I 
suppose  you  must  knock  tbem  out.  I  think,  how- 
ever, you  would  be  sorry  afterwards,  tbat  you  bad 
killed  a  man  wbo  loved  you,  and  wlio  would  ratber 
die  tban  injure  you." 

Not  knowing  wliat  to  make  of  tbis  speecb,  be 
became  less  violent.  At  lengtb  I  put  my  band 
kindly  on  bis  sboulder,  and  said,  "  Now,  my  good 
friend,  after  all  your  tbreats,  it  is  not  in  your  beart 
to  injure  me:  I  know  you  would  ratlier  defend  me 
from  tbe  mob,  tban  join  tbem  against  me." 

Tbe  poor  fellow  was  overcome,  burst  into  tears, 
tbrew  bis  arms  around  me,  and  declared  tbat  he 
would  die  before  be  would  allow  any  one  to  barm  me. 
It  was  affecting  to  witness  tbe  change  tbat  came 
over  him.  I  conversed  with  him  for  some  time, 
and  urged  him  to  join  himself  no  more  to  the 
mok  His  answer  was,  "  Had  I  always  been  thus 
treated  in  my  angry  moods,  I  should  not  have 
been  what  I  am  now." 

When  we  parted,  he  wrung  my  band,  and  with 
tears  said,  "I  do  wish  I  could  go  with  you  to 
heaven." 

I  have  often  been  exposed  to  danger  from  mob 
violence,  and  all  my  experience  has  resulted  in  tbe 
conviction   of  tbe    safety  of  nonresistance.     If  I 
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were  among  tlie  wildest  savages,  or  tlie  most  aban- 
doned outcasts  from  civilized  society,  I  am  confi- 
dent tliat  a  conviction  on  tlie  mind  tliat  I  loved 
them,  and  would  ratlier  die  tlian  injure  them, 
would  prove  a  more  secure  defence  against  their 
violence,  tlian  all  the  governments  of  this  world, 
wath  their  myriads  of  armed  police  and  trained 
soldiers.  No  human  being,  however  depraved,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  when 
it  is  practically  brought  to  bear  upon  him»  When 
asked,  what  shall  we  do  with  robbers,  murderers, 
pirates,  andsoforth?  my  reply  is,  that  if  the  money 
now  squandered  in  sustaining  the  penal  and  mili- 
tary establishments  of  England  and  Ireland,  were 
expended  with  a  view  to  cherish  in  men's  hearts 
the  spirit  of  love  and  forgiveness  to  enemies,  and 
of  overcoming  evil  with  good,  society  would  soon 
cease  to  be  troubled  with  such  criminals.  Govern- 
mental violence  makes  the  criminals,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  criminals  is  then  urged  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  necessity  of  the  violence. 

I  am  reminded  here  of  a  pleasant  little  inci- 
dent. A  gentleman  was  one  day  passing  along  the 
streets  of  a  certain  city,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
poor  man,  who  offered  for  sixpence  to  give  him  a 
receipt  which  would  arm  him  against  injuries  from 
others.  The  gentleman,  seeing  that  the  applicant 
looked  needy,  and  curious  to  know  what  he  meant, 
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complied  witli  liis  request.  Tlie  fellow  put  tke 
money  into  Ms  pocket,  Imng  liis  hands  by  liis  side, 
and  looked  at  liim  quietly  and  steadily. 

*'  Now,  I  liope  you  will  give  me  tKe  receipt," 
said  tlie  gentleman. 

Tlie  man  remained  motionless. 

"  Why  do  you  not  give  me  tlie  receipt?" 

^'  I  am  giving  it  to  you." 

'' Wliat  do  you  mean?"  said  tlie  gentleman; 
"  you  stand  tliere  silent  and  solemn,  staring  me 
in  tlie  face." 

"  This  is  my  receipt,"  was  the  reply.  "  If  you 
wish  to  be  safe,  let  your  arms  and  hands  hang  by 
your  side,  say  nothing,  look  your  enemy  in  the 
face,  and  he  will  not  injure  you." 

Ozerowski  admitted  that  my  conduct  on  the 
occasion  I  have  described,  was  no  more  than  what 
love  to  enemies  required,  and  that  my  argument, 
based  on  this  command,  against  the  military  pro- 
fession and  individual  defence  by  arms,  was  un- 
answerable. I  replied  that  if  such  were  his 
conviction,  he  should  quit  his  profession,  or  aban- 
don the  name  of  christian;  and  I  told  liim  that 
it  was  this  very  argument  which  had  first  con- 
vinced me  of  the  imchristian  character  of  military 
defence.  On  his  earnestly  expressing  a  wish  to 
know  how  this  came  to  pass,  I  related  the  follow- 
ing circumstance. 
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About  fifteen  years  ago,  I  was  at  a  hotel  in  the 
city  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  In  front  of  the 
hotel  was  a  nohle  elm,  and  under  its  spreading 
branches  seats  were  placed  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  guests.  Here  I  sat  one  day,  reading  a  news- 
paper; but  the  paper  was  uninteresting,  and  I 
threw  it  down,  and  looked  around  for  a  more 
animated  companion.  Near  me  sat  a  very  old  man, 
in  the  garb  of  the  religioTis  society  of  Friends 
or  Quakers.  He  sat  cross  legged  on  his  chair,  his 
hands  locked  together  on  his  lap,  his  broad  brimmed 
hat  on  his  head,  and  his  countenance  calm  and 
serene.  He  appeared  to  be  lost  in  meditation.  I 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  hesitating  to  inter- 
rupt him ;  but  finally  we  entered  into  conversation, 
which  turned  upon  the  views  of  Friends  on  the 
subject  of  military  defence.  Thinking  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  the  futility  and  absurdity  of  those 
views,  I  stated  my  arguments  in  favoiu'  of  defensive 
resistance.  He  listened  attentively,  and  then 
addressed  me  in  nearly  these  words : 

'*  Well,  friend,  thou  believest  it  right  to  kill  thy 
enemies  in  self-defence  ?" 

"  Assuredly  I  do." 

"  Dost  thou  believe  it  to  be  thy  duty  to  love 
thy  enemies  ?" 

''  Certainly  I  do." 

*'Then,"  said  he,  regarding  me  with  a  smile,  "if 
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tliou  must  figlit  tliy  enemies,  I  hope  tliou  wilt  fight 
them  in  love." 

"  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  that?"  I  asked  sharply. 
"  Do  yon  wish  to  insult  me,  or  are  you  in  sober 
earnest  ?" 

"  In  sober  earnest,"  replied  the  Friend,  kindly 
but  seriously,  "  I  never  mean  to  insult  any  one.  I 
repeat,  that  if  thou  must  fight  and  kill  thy  enemies, 
thou  art  bound,  in  accordance  with  thy  own  views 
of  duty,  to  fight  them  and  kill  them  in  love^ 

"  But  suppose  the  country  is  invaded  by  the 
British  or  the  Indians,  [who  are  always  the  popular 
bugaboo  in  America,  as  the  French  are  in  Eng- 
land,] shall  I  sit  still  and  see  our  institutions  de- 
stroyed, and  our  cities  laid  in  ashes?  No,  I  would 
far  rather  go  forth,  to  '  kill,  slay,  and  destroy'  the 
invader." 

*'  But  thou  must  ^  kill,  slay,  and  destroy'  them  in 


"  And  suppose  a  robber  meets  me  on  the  high- 
way, and  demands  my  purse  or  my  life,  shall  I 
tamely  submit  to  the  outrage?  Not  I,  I  would 
first  lay  him  a  corpse  at  my  feet." 

"  Yet  thou  must  lay  him  a  corpse  at  thy  feet  in 
love,''  quietly  interposed  the  Friend. 

I  felt  annoyed  at  my  inability  to  answer  the  old 
man,  who  was  thus  nailing  me  to  my  absurd 
position.     I  sprang  up  from  my  seat,  stood  before 
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liim,  and  exclaimed,  witli  flashing  eyes,  and  voice 
raised  to  its  most  emphatic  pitch, 

"  What !  Do  yon  mean  to  say,  that  I  shonld 
allow  an  assassin  to  enter  my  house,  to  kill  my 
wife  and  children,  without  making  any  resistance  ? 
No,  I  would  plaster  the  walls  with  his  brains, 
before  I  would  suffer  him  to  do  so." 

"  Friend,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  hope  thou  wilt 
plaster  the  wall  with  his  brains,  all  in  love  ?" 

"  And  I  suppose,  if  I  were  the  master  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel  at  sea,  and  a  pirate  came  down  upon 
me,  you  would  advise  me  not  to  resist  him.  For 
my  part,  I  think  I  should  give  him  and  his  crew 
to  the  sharks." 

"  But,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  tone  of  unaltered 
kindness  and  serenity,  "  thou  must  give  them  to 
be  food  for  the  sharks  in  love ;  for  thou  hast  ac- 
knowledged it  to  be  thy  duty  to  love  thy  ene- 
naies." 

What  could  I  reply?  The  old  man  had 
brought  conviction  to  my  mind.  I  reflected  for  a 
moment,  and  said,  "  Well,  my  good  friend,  you 
have  convinced  me  that  I  must  renounce  either 
Christianity,  or  military  defence.  I  clearly  see 
that  swords  and  guns,  battles  and  bloodshed  are 
inconsistent  with  christian  love." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Schwitzbad  or  Sweating-bath — How  and  when  taken — 
Celebration  of  May  Day  at  Graefenberg — The  American  Bowie- 
knife — Horrible  Murder  in  a  Legislative  Assembly — Practice 
of  Christians  towards  Uncivilized  Nations  grossly  inconsistent 
with  their  Religious  Profession. 

In  describing  tlie  yarioiis  batlis  in  use  at  Grae- 
fenberg, I  omitted  to  introduce  in  its  proper  order, 
tbe  scliwitzbad,  or  sweating  batli,  wbicli  is  a  very 
important  means  employed  by  Priessnitz  in  the 
cm-e  of  some  diseases.  It  is  taken  in  tbe  follow- 
ing manner. 

Tbe  bed  or  mattrass  is  prepared  as  for  tlie  wet 
sbeet,  except, — and  tliis  is  an  important  exception, 
— tbat  in  nndergoing  the  sweating  process,  tlie 
wet  slieet  is  never  used.  The  patient  li=es  down 
upon  one  or  more  da:y  blankets,  (the  thicker  and 
coarscT  they  are,  the  better,)  and  is  enveloped  in 
them  tightly  from  head  to  foot,  leaving  tha  face 
exposed  only  enough  for  the  purpose  of  respiration. 
All  external  air  is  excluded  from  the  body  as 
much  as  possible;  and  the  more  tlioroughly  this 
is  done,  the  better.  Other  blankets  are  spread 
over   these,    and   well   tucked   in.      Blankets    or 
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sheets  are  wrapped  about  tlie  feet,  tKe  neck,  and 
tKe  head,  leaving  only  tlie  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth 
uncovered.  A  feather  bed  is  spread  over  the 
whole.  The  process  of  packing  being  now  com- 
pleted, the  patient  lies  so  perfectly  helpless,  that 
he  can  scarcely  move  a  limb  or  a  joint. 

Imagine  yourself  in  this  situation,  a  coarse  rough 
blanket  touching  every  part  of  your  body,  fretting 
and  irritating  your  skin.  It  would  seem  impossi- 
ble to  lie  in  this  condition  for  ten  minutes  with- 
out dissolving  in  perspiration.  Yet  occasionally 
patients  are  obliged  to  lie  from  one  hour  to  three, 
before  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  But  it  gene- 
rally commences  witliin  half  an  hour  or  an  hour. 

After  the  perspiration  begins  to  flow  freely, 
the  patient  is  kept  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  in 
the  blankets,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The 
moisture  of  the  body  gushes  from  every  pore ; 
and  to  supply  the  waste,  the  patient  should  diink 
profusely  of  cold  water,  which  promotes  the 
object  of  this  purgatorial  process.  The  blankets 
become  saturated,  and  even  the  mattrass  is  oc- 
casionally wet  through.  After  having  been  for 
some  time  enveloped,  the  patient  finds  the  irri- 
tation of  the  coarse  blanket  exceedingly  imcom- 
fortable ;  and  he  sometimes  feels  a  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion,  in  which  case  the  windows  and  doors  are 
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opened.  It  must  be  deliglitful  to  breatlie  the  cold 
fresh  air,  and  to  feel  it  fanning  your  face,  as  you 
lie  there  stewing. 

After  having  perspired  sufficiently,  the  patient 
removes  to  the  bath,  in  a  costume  somewhat  similar 
to  that  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  wet  sheet. 
If  not  very  strong,  he  takes  the  tepid  shallow 
bath  first,  and  after  being  well  wetted  and  rub- 
bed there,  he  goes  into  the  cold  plunge  bath. 
The  change  from  the  hot  sweating  bath  to  these 
cold  water  baths,  it  will  be  readily  supposed,  is 
most  grateful  and  invigorating. 

It  is  a  frequent  cause  of  surprise,  that  after 
plmiging  into  extremely  cold  water,  while  the 
moisture  is  trickling  down  the  body,  the  pores 
so  entirely  open,  and  the  system  in  such  a  heated, 
relaxed  state,  the  patient  never  takes  cold,  or  feels 
any  soreness  or  rheumatic  affection.  This  may 
be  explained  by  saying,  that  as  the  perspiration  has 
been  induced  without  muscular  exertion,  there  is 
no  sense  of  fatigue,  or  straining  of  the  muscles. 
The  whole  frame  is  in  a  state  of  repose,  and  the 
perspiration  is  produced  by  the  natural  process 
of  retaining  the  natural  heat,  and  preventing  the 
contact  of  the  external  cold  air.  It  would  be 
most  dangerous  to  plunge  into  cold  water  in  a 
state  of  perspiration,  if  it  had  been  produced  by 
protracted  muscular  exertion. 
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It  is  also  remarkable  tliat  tlie  patient,  after  the 
sweating  batli,  however  profuse  the  perspiration 
may  have  been,  feels  little  or  no  sense  of  prostra- 
tion or  debility;  but  on  the  contrary,  he  walks 
off  as  briskly  and  looks  as  hale  and  lively  as  he 
did  before  he  took  it.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  no  effort  of  the  muscles  was  made  to  produce 
the  sweating,  and  also  to  the  powerfid  impulse 
given  to  the  system  by  the  cold  plunge  bath. 
The  sweating-bath  is  always  followed  by  the  tepid 
shallow,  or  the  cold  plunge  bath. 

I  never  heard  that  Priessnitz  administers  the 
leintuch  or  wet  sheet,  to  produce  perspiration. 
I  was  packed  up  in  the  wet  sheet  three  hundred 
times,  and  never  perspired  in  it  once ;  nor  did  I 
ever  hear  other  guests  speak  of  this  effect  being 
produced  by  it.  I  mention  this  because  I  have 
been  frequently  asked,  since  my  return  to  England, 
whether  the  wet  sheet  is  not  used  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  perspiration. 

The  sweating  bath  is  used  in  cases  of  gout  and 
rheumatism,  in  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  in 
chronic  diseases  generally.  I  never  heard  of  its 
being  administered  for  fever,  in  which  disease  the 
wet  sheet  is  resorted  to. 

As  my  complaint  was  of  a  pulmonary  nature, 
the  sweating  bath  was  never  prescribed  for  me; 
but  I  have  seen  others  take  it,  have  heard  them 
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describe  tlieir  sensations,  and  liave  witnessed  tlie 
result. 

Priessnitz  never  uses  tlie  vapor  or  steam  batH 
to  cause  perspiration.  His  process  is  less  violent, 
but  more  effectual,  and  less  liable  to  do  barm. 
No  one  sliould  attempt  to  take  tbis  batb,  except 
under  tbe  direction  of  one  wbo  bas  seen  it  ad- 
ministered, and  bas  bad  some  practical  knowledge 
of  its  effects. 

CONYEKSATION. 

Laura  asked  me  on  May  day,  wbetber  I  bad 
visited  tbe  Koppe  tbat  morning.  I  replied  in  tbe 
negative. 

Laura.  Tben  you  did  not  see  our  procession 
and  dance,  in  bonor  of  tbe  first  of  May.  Tbose 
wbo  were  to  join  tbe  party  assembled  early  in  tbeir 
gayest  attire.  Tbe  procession  of  men  and  women 
formed  in  front  of  tbe  saloon  at  seven  o'clock,  witb 
tbe  band  at  tbeir  bead,  and  proceeded  in  state  to 
tbe  Koppe,  tbe  band  playing  and  banners  waving. 
At  tbe  building  on  tbe  summit  tbey  partook  of  a 
breakfast,  wbicb  tbe  servants  b-ad  prepared  for  tbe 
occasion ;  and  tben  tbe  music  struck  up  again,  and 
tbe  dance  began.  Tbougli  I  was  not  of  tbe  party, 
1  walked  out  to  see  tbem ;  but  tbe  wind  blew  so 
violently,  and  tbe  morning  was  so  bitterly  cold, 
tbat  I  was  soon  glad  to  return. 
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Adolf.  It  was  a  dismally  cold  aiFair,  ^¥lienever 
tlie  doors  of  tlie  building  were  opened,  tlie  blast 
rusbed  in  like  a  wbirlwind,  and  made  it  difficult 
for  tlie  dancers  to  keep  tlieir  feet.  The  apartment 
was  not  large  enougli  to  allow  more  tlian  four 
couples,  to  dance  at  a  time ;  and  tlie  rest  of  us  look- 
ed on,  sliivering  and  sbaking.  Even  tliose  who 
danced  could  not  keep  tliemselves  warm ;  tlie  ladies 
looked  like  corpses,  decked  out  in  tbeir  silks  and 
flounces,  wbite  gloves  and  satin  sKppers.  The 
music  floated  on  tbe  tempest  like  tlie  screecbes  of 
gbosts.  It  was  a  caricature  of  May  day,  as  tbe 
poets  describe  it,  or  as  I  bave  bebeld  it  in  sunny 
Italy. 

Wriglit.  It  is  tbe  custom  in  Pbiladelpbia,  to 
take  tbe  cbildren  into  tbe  woods  and  fields  on  May 
morning,  to  gatber  wild  flowers.  Tbis  day  four 
years,  I  went  on  sucli  an  excursion,  witli  tbe 
cliildren  of  one  of  our  orplian  scbools.  We  walked 
out  tbree  miles  into  an  extensive  wood,  and  tliere 
spent  tbe  day  in  gatbering  flowers,  weaving  gar- 
lands, running  races,  sbouting,  lau^bing,  and  play- 
ing in  bigli  glee.  Sucb  a  celebration  of  tbe  first  of 
May  I  could  enjoy  witb  all  my  lieart.  I  wisb  I 
was  in  bealtli  to-day,  witb  tliat  band  of  young 
ones,  instead  of  being  5-,000  miles  away,  amid  tbese 
cold  and  snow-clad  mountains  of  Silesia. 

Laura.  How  can  you  wisb  to  be  in  Pbiladel- 
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phia  ?  I  sKould  never  feel  my  life  safe  in  tliat  city 
of  mobs  and  bowie-knives.  By  tlie  bye,  wliat  sort 
of  a  weapon  is  a  bowie-knife  ?  I  bave  often  beard 
of  it,  but  bave  no  idea  wbat  it  really  is. 

Wright.  It  is  a  large  knife  witb  a  strong  poHsh- 
ed  bandle;  tbe  blade  is  from  nine  to  eighteen 
inches  long,  sliarp  at  both  edges,  and  pointed  at 
the  end.  It  is  generally  carried  in  a  sheath,  inside 
the  coat  or  waistcoat.  These  terrible  weapons  are 
furnished  by  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield ;  and  to  suit  them  completely  to  pro- 
slavery  purposes,  the  inscription  of  death  to  ABO- 
LITION IS  sometimes  beautifully  engraved  upon  the 
pohshed  steel  blade. 

Laura.  Well,  I  did  not  think  that  Englishmen 
could  be  found  who  would  manufacture  such 
weapons. 

Wright.  Artizans  will  make  any  thing  for 
money ;  and  they  may  as  well  make  bowie  knives 
for  the  defence  of  slavery,  as  swords  and  guns 
for  the  maintenance  of  British  rule  in  India. 

Laura.  Is  the  bowie  knife  in  common  use  all 
over  the  United  States  ? 

Wright.  No ;  its  use  is  almost  confined  to  the 
slaveholding  states,  where  the  possession  of  arbi- 
trary power  has  nourished  the  passions,  and  induced 
a  barbarous  and  reckless  state  of  society.  Out  of 
thousands  of  instances  that  might  be  adduced,  I 
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will  relate  one,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
depraved  state  of  public  opinion  at  tlie  Soutli.  On 
tlie  14tli  of  December,  1837,  a  bill  was  imder  dis- 
cussion in  tlie  legislature  of  Arkansas,  authorising 
a  bounty  on  tlie  destruction  of  wolves  killed  in 
tbat  state.  An  amendment  was  proposed  by  a 
Major  Antliony,  to  tlie  effect  tliat  tbe  bills  of  a 
certain  bank  sliould  not  be  offered  in  payment  of 
tlie  bounties,  until  tlie  name  of  tbe  president  of 
the  bank,  and  also  tbat  of  a  magistrate,  should  be 
affixed  to  tliem,  as  security  for  their  redemption. 
CoL  Wilson,  the  president  of  the  bank  in  question, 
was  at  that  time  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  was 
then  in  the  chair.  Wilson  looked  on  this  amend- 
ment as  an  insult  to  himself;  and  he  at  once  arose, 
drew  his  bowie-knife,  and  approached  Anthony. 
The  members  of  the  legislature  made  way  for  him, 
thinking  it  only  right  that  he  should  resent  what 
he  conceived  an  insult.  Anthony  stepped  back  a 
few  paces,  till  he  could  draw  his  bowie-knife. 
When  Wilson  came  up,  Anthony  struck  at  him, 
and  nearly  severed  his  left  wrist;  another  blow 
Wilson  received  on  his  right  arm.  Wilson  then 
threw  down  a  chair  that  stood  between  them,  and 
made  a  thrust  with  his  knife,  which  spht  Anthony's 
breast  bone  and  passed  through  his  heart.  Anthony 
fell  and  exj^ired.  Wilson  coolly  drew  out  the 
knife,  and  wiped  off  the  blood  with  his  finger  and 
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tliumb.  Tlie  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  one  wlio  was  on  tlie  spot : — "  I  was  up  at  tlie 
State  House  a  sliort  time  after,  and  saw  Antliony 
lying  on  tlie  speaker's  table ;  a  doctor  was  examin- 
ing him.  I  never  before  saw  sucli  a  siglit.  Tlie 
sliirt  and  clotlies  were  clotted  witli  blood.  The 
table  where  he  lay  had  a  puddle  of  blood  upon  it, 
and  on  the  floor  dirt  had  been  strewn  to  slake  up 
the  blood.  Anthony  was  a  large,  powerful  man. 
So  was  Wilson.  The  gash  in  Anthony's  body 
was  two  inches  wide.  The  knife  with  which 
Wilson  stabbed  him  was  nine  inches  long. 
Anthony's  knife  was  eighteen  inches  long.  They 
all  carry  bowie-knives  or  pistols  here.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  bowie-knives,  A  narrow  blade 
twelve  inches  long  is  called  an  Arkansas  tooth- 
pick." 

Laura.  What  a  horrible  deed  ! 

Wise.  And  what  a  state  of  society  it  reveals ! 

Wright,  Frightful  indeed ;  yet  in  principle  it  is 
the  same  as  any  other  case  of  human  butchery. 
Wilson  had  as  good  a  right  to  avenge  an  insult 
offered  to  his  honor  by  killing  Anthony,  as 
England  had  to  vindicate  her  honor  by  killing 
twenty  thousand  Chinese.  You  are  an  advocate 
for  the  right  and  duty  of  armed  self-defence,  and 
you  should  be  consistent  with  yourself. 

Wise,  I  do  not  call  it  self-defence  to  stab  a  man 
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in   a   legislative    assemblj,    on   a   provocation   so 
slight. 

Wright,  Yet  it  was  so  considered  by  liimself, 
by  tbe  jury  wbo  tried  liim,  and  by  tbe  community 
in  wliicli  lie  lived.  He  felt  liimself  outraged, 
and  souglit  immediate  redress.  Tliis  is  not  a 
solitary  case;  scores  of  instances  of  tliis  nature 
occur  in  tlie  slave-states.  On  your  principle  of  the 
duty  of  self-defence,  you  ought  to  consider  it  as 
quite  proper  for  every  man  to  carry  such  a  weapon, 
and  know  how  to  use  it.  If  it  be  safe  for  a  nation 
to  be  armed  against  its  enemies,  how  much  safer 
for  each  individual  of  that  nation  to  be  provided 
with  an  effectual  weapon  of  self-defence.  But  if 
the  principle  will  not  bear  to  be  so  carried  out, 
let  us  examine  where  the  absurdity  lies,  and  if 
we  find  it  to  be  founded  on  a  false  principle, 
let  us  discard  it  for  ever.  Mr.  Wise  alludes  to  the 
state  of  society  where  such  acts  could  be  tolerated 
and  justified.  It  is  indeed  frightful,  as  he  says ; 
but  what  amazes  one  most,  is  that  the  perpetrators 
and  abettors  of  acts  like  these,  should  call  them- 
selves a  civilized  and  christian  people,  and  that 
their  claims  should  be  allowed  by  all  Christendom. 
England,  with  her  bibles  and  churches,  and  her 
professions  of  humanity  and  rehgion,  habitually 
commits,  in  her  national  capacity,  deeds  equally 
frightful  and  atrocious.     It  is  true,  she  does  not 
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approve  of  stabbing  men  witli  bowie  knives  in  lier 
legislative  balls;  but  sbe  justifies  stabbing  tliem 
with  swords  and  bayonets  on  tlie  battle  field ;  and 
yet,  slie  afi'ects,  like  tbe  slave-liolding  republic  of 
America,  to  be  a  teacber  and  example  of  kindness 
and  limnanity  to  tlie  lieatlien. 

Wise.  Beg  pardon  ;  England  as  a  nation  bas 
sbown  great  kindness  and  liumanity  to  savage 
tribes.  Sbe  bas  displayed  justice  and  mercy  in 
lier  dealings  towards  tbem,  and  bas  done  mucb  to 
instruct  tbem  in  cbristianity  and  tlie  arts  of  civili- 
zation. 

Wright.  Tbe  following  incident,  taken  from  an 
English  newspaper,  strikingly  illustrates  the  kind 
of  humanity  and  religion  practically  taught  by 
England,  and  indeed  by  all  professedly  christian 
nations,  to  those  whom  they  call  barbarians  and 
savages. 

"  TEACHma  BAEBAEIANS  HUMANITY. — Lieut. 
Greenwood,  in  his  '  Campaign  in  AfPghanistan,' 
speaks  with  horror  of  '  Affghan  ferocity,'  and 
relates  an  illustrative  anecdote.  A  Kyberee  boy, 
aged  six  years,  was  observed  by  a  British  soldier, 
handhng  a  large  knife,  and  endeavouring  to  hack 
off  the  head  of  a  dead  colour-sergeant,  for  his  pri- 
vate amusement.  '  There  is  a  ferocity  about  these 
Affghans,'  observes  the  tender  hearted  lieutenant, 
'  which  they  seem  to  imbibe  with  their  mother's 
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milk.'  And  then,  to  show  our  superiority  (the 
lieutenant  was  an  Englishman)  over  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  Asia,  he  adds,  '  the  young  urchin  was  so 
completely  absorbed  in  his  savage  task,  that  he 
heeded  not  the  near  approach  of  a  British  soldier, 
who  coolly  took  him  up  on  his  bayonet,  and  threw 
him  over  the  cliff.'  " 

"  Admirable  manifestation  of  European  refine- 
ment !"  exclaims  the  editor.  "  Under  such  instruc- 
tors, the  Affghans  can  hardly  fail  to  become 
civilized." 

Americans  lay  claim  to  high  civilization,  make 
great  profession  of  their  regard  for  the  heathen, 
and  of  horror  at  the  cruelties  perpetrated  around 
the  altars  of  idolatry.  But  instances  of  greater 
hypocrisy  and  inliumanity  cannot  be  found  among 
savages,  than  among  these  professed  christians. 
They  are  punctual  in  making  long  prayers,  strict 
in  the  performance  of  religious  rites,  loud  in  pro- 
claiming their  love  for  souls,  fervent  in  expressions 
of  sympathy  for  perishing  idolators,  liberal  in  fur- 
nishing the  means  to  send  them  the  gospel.  Yet 
at  the  same  time,  in  their  own  country  they  sell 
babies  by  the  pound,  tear  husbands  and  wives 
asunder,  part  parents  and  children  without  remorse, 
and  barter  immortal  beings  like  the  brutes  that 
perish.  Without  a  look  of  pity,  they  pass  by  three 
millions  of  slaves  lying  at  their  doors,  crying  for 
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help,  and  enter  missionary  meetings,  to  sliow  tlieir 
sjmpatliy  and  love  for  human  beings  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe.  They  profess  to  abhor  theft, 
and  yet  they  live  by  stealing  men ;  they  are  greatly 
concerned  lest  some  should  be  without  a  bible,  and 
yet  would  punish  with  stripes  and  imprisonment 
the  man  who  should  present  one  to  their  slaves ; 
they  condemn  the  pope  for  forbidding  Catholics  to 
read  the  bible,  and  they  pimish  their  own  slaves 
without  mercy  if  they  attempt  to  read  it.  The 
very  men  who  enact  and  execute  the  atrocious 
slave  laws  of  America,  and  who  hunt  the  fugitive 
slaves  with  bloodhounds  and  rifles,  are  seemingly 
very  devout  and  godly  men. 

Those  who  passed  the  following  law  were  count- 
ed "  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of  the  world." 
"  It  is  ordered  by  the  court,  that  whosoever  shall 
shoot  off  any  gun  on  any  necessary  occasion,  or  at 
any  game  whatsoever,  except  at  an  Indian  or  a 
wolf,  shall  forfeit  five  shillings  for  every  such  shot, 
till  further  libertie  shall  be  given."  Can  it  be 
believed,  that  those  who  framed  this  law  professed 
to  be  examples  of  christian  love  and  kindness,  to 
the  very  Indians  whom  they  thus  class  with  wolves, 
and  regard  as  lawfid  game  ?  These  were  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  of  New  England,  men  who  professed 
to  walk  with  God. 

The  ferocious  pirates  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
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history  informs  us,  never  embarked  in  an  expedi- 
tion, without  publicly  praying  lieaven  for  success ; 
nor  did  they  return,  loaded  witli  booty,  without 
solemnly  returning  thanks  to  God  for  their  good 
fortune.  Praying  pirates !  Why  not,  as  well  as 
praying  man-stealers,  and  man-killers  ? 

A  Presbyterian  divine,  named  Sprigge,  who  was 
a  chaplain  in  General  Fairfax's  army,  says,  "  Many 
of  the  officers,  with  their  men,  were  much  engaged 
in  prayer  and  reading  the  scriptures,  an  exercise 
that  soldiers  till  of  late  have  used  but  httle.  Men 
conquer  better  as  they  are  saints  than   soldiers." 

The  following  commission,  to  a  man  who  headed 
a  military  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  was  framed  by  those  who  professed  to  be 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  sent  by  Him  to  teach 
those  very  heathen  to  '  love  their  enemies,'  and  to 
'  overcome  evil  with  good.' 

"  Improve  your  forces  for  discovering,  pursuing, 
subduing,  and  destroying  the  common  enemy. 

"  They  (the  soldiers)  shall  have  all  lawful  plun- 
der, and  the  reward  of  eight  poimds  per  head  for 
every  fighting  Indian  slain  by  them,  over  and 
above  their  stated  wages. 

"  Take  effectual  care  that  the  worship  of  God 
be  kept  up  in  the  army,  and  morning  and  evening 
prayer  attended  to,  as  far  as  may  be ;  and  as  the 
exigencies  of  your  affairs  will  admit,  to  see  that  the 
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lioly  sabbatli  be  duly  sanctified.  Take  care,  as 
mucli  as  may  be,  to  prevent  or  punisb  drunkenness, 
swearing,  cursing,  or  sucli  otlier  sins  as  provoke 
the  anger  of  God." 

What  must  have  been  the  moral  blindness  which 
dictated  a  document,  that  offers  eight  pounds  per 
head  for  every  Indian  slaughtered,  and  winds  up 
wdth  a  special  charge  to  do  notliing  to  provoke  the 
ancrer  of  God  !     In  the  execution   of  this   commis- 

o 

sion  the  following  incident  occurred,  as  related  by 
Trumbull,  a  doctor  of  divinity:  "The  Indians, 
4,000  strong,  were  in  a  fort,  when  they  were  sur- 
rounded and  attacked.  The  enemy  begged  in 
abject  terms  for  quarter.  The  English  denied  it. 
The  English  had  notliing  to  do  but  load  and  fire, 
the  Indians  being  penned  up  and  huddled  together, 
so  that  scarcely  a  shot  was  lost.  The  fort  was  soon 
filled  only  vfith  the  dead  and  dying,  Parents  and 
children,  the  sanup  and  squaw,  [the  girl  and  the 
married  woman]  the  aged  and  young,  perished 
in  promiscuous  ruin.  Of  the  4,000,  only  200 
escaped." 

Another  scene  at  another  fort,  where  about 
600  Indians,  mostly  women  and  children,  were 
butchered,  is  thus  described:  "  The  number 
destroyed  was  over  400.  It  Avas  a  fearful  sight  to 
see  them  frying  in  the  fire,  and  the  streams  of 
blood  quenching  the  same,  and  the  horrible  scent 

N" 
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tliereof !     But  tlie  victory  seemed  a  sweet  sacrificey 
and  they  gave  tlie  praise  to  God !" 

Tlie  same  reverend  doctor  adds:  "  This  happy 
event  gave  great  joy  to  all  the  colonies.  A  day  of 
thanksgiving  was  appointed ;  and  in  all  the  chnrches 
of  New  England,  devout  and  animated  praises 
were  addi-essed  to  Him  who  giveth  his  people  the 
victory,  and  canseth  them  to  dwell  in  safety." 

Comment  is  needless.  Such  were  the  Puritan 
fathers  of  New  England ;  whom  in  childhood  I  was 
taught  to  reverence  as  men  especially  deputed  by 
heaven,  to  bring  the  poor  Indians  home  to  their 
Father  and  their  God,  and  instruct  them  in  a  reH- 
gion  of  love  and  forgiveness.  No  wonder  that 
such  men  enacted  the  following  laws  against  a  pro- 
fessedly christian  brother:  "  No  food  or  lodging 
shall  be  allowed  to  a  Quaker.  If  any  person  turns 
Quaker,  he  shall  be  banished,  and  not  be  suiFered 
to  return  on  pain  of  death." — Connecticut  Laios. 

The  Americans  of  the  present  day  have  per- 
petrated as  terrible  atrocities  upon  the  Indians  as 
did  their  fathers.  What  must  the  heathen  think 
of  the  christian's  religion  and  the  cliristian's  God  ? 

I  cite  the  above  instances,  to  expose  the  delusion 
by  which  men  are  led  to  think  themselves  chris- 
tians, while  guilty  of  the  greatest  cruelty  and 
inhumanity;  and  also  to  illustrate  the  kind  of 
influence  that  professedly  christian  and  civilized 
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Ask  tlie  Indian,  the 
Chinese,  tlie  AfFgiian,  and  tlie  African,  ask  tlie 
whole  heathen  world,  what  are  the  most  prominent 
fruits  of  the  religion  of  Christendom;  and  they 
will  point  to  yonr  armies  and  navies,  to  their 
burning  towns  and  desolated  fields ;  to  their  mur- 
dered wives  and  childi'en,  and  to  the  slave  ship, 
the  slave  auction,  the  fetter,  and  the  lash.  Chris- 
tianity, as  presented  to  them  in  the  laws  and  deeds 
of  christian  nations,  appears  to  be  a  monster  of 
blood  and  carnage,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  a  slave 
whip,  chains,  and  fetters  in  one  hand,  and  a  bible 
and  prayer  book  in  the  other.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  popular,  war-making,  slave-holding  rehgion  of 
England,  Austria,  France,  and  America,  has  no 
more  affinity  to  cliristianity  than  the  worship  of 
Moloch  or  Juggernaut.  England  and  America 
need  converting  to  Christianity  no  less  than  the 
savages  of  New  Zealand,  or  the  mountaineers  of 
Affghanistan.  Gladly  would  I  see  the  stainless 
banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  waving  over  all 
nations;  but  this  can  never  be,  till  the  bloody 
ensigns  of  England  and  America,  with  their 
ferocious  emblems,  trail  in  the  dust,  and  are  torn 
to  atoms. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Amusements  at  Graefenberg  —  General  Cheerfulness  of  the 
Patients — Music  and  Dancing — Election  of  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies — Badedieners'  Balls — Billiard  Room — Sledging — 
Concerts. 

Many  people's  ideas  of  tlie  fitness  of  tilings  will 
be  sliocked,  when  tliey  hear  amusements  spoken  of 
in  connexion  witli  Graefenberg.  Imagine  two 
knndred  men  and  women  assembled  together ,  wlio, 
if  tlie  doctors  are  to  be  believed,  have  nearly 
finished  their  course.  What  have  such  persons  to 
do  with  amusement?  Propriety  might,  perhaps, 
allow  them  to  be  sadly  cheerful,  but  not  joyous; 
a  smile  might  be  tolerated ;  and  they  might  dare 
to  be  happy  in  a  modesty  quiet  way ;  but  a  good 
loud  laugh,  a  hearty  outburst  of  enjoyment,  must 
not  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  The  decencies 
of  sickness  forbid  it.  But  alas !  the  water  cure 
sets  at  nought  all  such  proprieties.  Priessnitz 
encourages  his  patients  to  amuse  themselves,  while 
nature,  assisted  by  cold  water  and  cold  air,  cures 
the  disease.  Anxiety,  despondence,  and  gloomy 
forebodings  are  the  worst  possible  attendants  upon 
sickness.    They  always  tend  to  aggraA^ate  disease. 
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and  frequently  lead  to  a  fatal  termination  of  tliafc 
wliicli  otherwise  miglit  liave  been  easily  cured. 

Visitors  to  Graefenberg  may  bear  complaints 
about  tlie  weatlier,  murmurs  at  tbe  absence  of 
accustomed  luxuries,  and  groans  over  tbe  inconveni- 
encies  and  trouble  inseparable  from  sucb  continual 
alternation  of  batliing  and  dressing.  They  will  see 
discouragement  stamped  on  some  countenances, 
and  impatient  discontent  on  others ;  but  generally, 
cheerfulness  and  confidence  abound.  When  a 
patient  finds  that  he  is  susceptible  of  being  influ- 
enced by  the  cure,  no  matter  what  the  immediate 
effects  may  be,  he  regards  them  as  ominous  of 
good.  Hence,  he  rejoices,  when  it  would  seem 
that  he  ought  to  be  in  deep  affliction;  and  his 
countenance  is  animated  by  confident  hope,  when 
a  looker-on  would  think  it  should  be  clouded 
with  dark  and  anxious  forebodings.  A  newly- 
arrived  guest  very  naturally  remarked,  "  I  see  no 
ground  for  hope  and  confidence,  when  a  man  is 
covered  with  sores,  and  his  joints  are  stiff  and 
weak ;  nor  can  I  see  any  great  matter  for  merri- 
ment in  umschlags,  abreibungs,  douches,  and 
sitzbads."  But  the  patient,  knowing  that  his  ap- 
proach to  health  is  indicated  by  the  size  and 
number  of  his  boils,  and  by  the  effects  of  the 
treatment  upon  his  system,  greatly  rejoices  in 
these  outward  tokens  of  affliction.      When  a  man 
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is  confident  tliat  liis  vexations  and  sufferings  are 
but  for  a  moment,  and  tliat  tliey  will  work  out  for 
him  tlie  miglity  boon  of  vigorous  liealtli,  lie  can 
well  afford  to  bear  tliem  clieerfuUy. 
I  I  went  to  Graefenberg  determined  to  carry  out 
the  system,  in  spirit  and  practice,  as  far  as  possible. 
I  was  prepared  for  tlie  application  of  cold  water ; 
tbat  part  of  tlie  ciu'e  wliich  consists  in  batliing, 
drinking,  and  taking  exercise,  I  could  muster 
resolution  to  undergo,  if  not  clieerfully  and  pa- 
tiently, yet  promptly  and  steadily.  But  otber 
demands  were  made  upon  me  during  my  stay, 
wliicli  I  found  far  more  trying.  I  confidently  anti- 
cipated tliat  at  Graefenberg,  I  sbould  have  ample 
time  to  re^dew  tlie  subjects  of  Anti- Slavery,  Non- 
resistance,  Teetotalism,  and  otlier  topics  of  absorb- 
ing interest,  in  tlie  advocacy  of  wliich  I  bad  spent 
the  previous  ten  years ;  and  I  expected  much  en- 
joyment in  this  opportunity.  My  disappointment, 
therefore,  was  very  great,  when  I  was  installed  as 
one  of  the  guests,  to  be  told  that  it  was  essential 
to  my  recovery,  that  I  should  forget  the  past,  shut 
out  the  world  and  all  its  cares,  and  give  my  whole 
attention  to  the  cure ;  that  I  should  bring  my  mind 
into  a  state  of  repose,  and  amuse  myself  by  any 
means  that  would  require  the  least  energy  of 
thought  or  intensity  of  feeling.  "  Amuse  yourself,'' 
was  the  counsel  of  one  who  had  tried  the  system ; 
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but  witli  tliis  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  comply. 
It  miglit  be  easy  to  observe  the  forms  of  recrea- 
tion, as  it  is  to  fulfil  tlie  ceremonials  of  religion;  but 
forms  are  vain  tilings^  To  liave  tlie  mind  amused 
was  tbe  great  desideratum.  You  may  laugb,  sing, 
and  dance,  wliilst  your  heart  is  loaded  witli  anxiety ; 
but  to  render  gaiety  beneficial,  the  mind  must  par- 
ticipate in  it.  To  keep  my  mind  tranquil  and 
amused  was  to  me  the  most  difficult  part  of  tlie 
cure,  I  could  not  forget  the  millions  of  tlie 
enslaved  in  America,  or  tlie  desolations  and  liorrors 
of  tlie  war  system;  I  could  not  forget  tliat  man 
was  trampled  in  the  dust,  sacrificed  to  liuman  insti- 
tutions, and  made  a  mere  appendage  to  wealth, 
crowns,  and  sceptres.  These  subjects  would  ob- 
trude themselves  upon  me,  although  the  requisitions 
of  the  water  cure  warned  me  against  dvf  elling  upon 
them, 

The  patients  are^  to  a  great  extent,  shut  out 
from  the  world,  and  here  they  constitute  a  world 
in  themselves.  They  have  few  inducements  to 
intercourse  with  the  peasant  population  around 
Graefenberg,  for  the  Silesian  peasantry  are  said 
to  be  among  the  rudest  in  the  Austrian  empire. 
Those  who  resort  to  Graefenberg,  belong,  with 
little  exception,  to  the  more  enlightened  classes  of 
society  in  their  own  country;  so  that  whatever 
there  is  to  interest,   amuse,  or  call  out  the  social 
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aifections,  must  be  found  witliin  tlie  circle  of  the 
cure  guests. 

Music  and  dancing  are  tlie  principal  sources  of 
amusement  at  Graefenberg.  These  constitute  the 
great  charm  of  social  hfe  in  Austria,  and  are 
carried  to  great  perfection.  Every  body  dances, 
from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  and  dancing  is 
made  quite  a  serious  business  of  life.  The  people 
may  assemble,  without  let  or  hinderance  from  go- 
vernment, to  enjoy  tliis  amusement;  though  never 
for  any  interchange  of  thoughts  and  feelings  respect- 
ing their  religious  and  social  institutions,  or  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  their  rulers.  A  very  good 
band  from  Freiwaldau  is  employed  to  play  for  the 
guests,  while  at  dinner  in  the  saloon  on  Sunday. 
This  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  most  of  them. 
In  fine  weather,  this  band  frequently  comes  up 
and  plays  in  the  walks,  or  in  front  of  the  saloon. 
The  following  extract  from  my  journal  was  writ- 
ten at  the  dinner-table  one  Sunday. 

"  Bunday. — Priessnitz  is  walking  up  and  down 
the  saloon,  in  earnest  conversation  with  one  of  the 
guests.  More  than  one  hundred  patients  are  sit- 
ting at  the  table,  in  various  moods  and  attitudes ; 
some  eating  as  if  half-starved;  some  laughing; 
some  talking  loudly  and  earnestly;  some  reading 
newspapers ;  one  who  sits  near  me  is  reading  the 
works     of    Dr.    Channing  :    a    second,    Bulwer's 
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Zanoni;  a  tliircl,  Goetlie's  Faust;  a  fourth,  Sam 
Slick;  a  fiftli,  Martin  Cliuzzlewit;  a  sixtli,  the 
Englisli  Liturgj.  Some  are  leaning  with  both 
elbows  on  the  table,  propping  up  their  chins, 
musing,  or  talking  earnestly  to  their  opposite 
neighbours.  My  travelling  companion  and  fellow- 
lodger  holds  his  book  in  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  supplies  himself  with  bread  and  boiled 
beef.  Wliile  the  servants  change  the  plates,  many 
jump  up,  and  walk  or  run  up  and  down  the  saloon, 
rubbing  their  hands  to  make  them  warm ;  when 
another  course  is  served,  they  eagerly  sit  down, 
and  fall  to  again.  So  many,  whilst  sitting  at 
the  table,  every  now  and  then  drop  their  knives 
and  forks  and  rub  their  hands,  that  a  stranger 
might  suppose  rubbing  hands  was  a  part  of  the 
cure.  Mean  wliile,  the  band  in  the  gallery,  with 
flutes^  clarionets,  hautboys,  bugles,  trumpets, 
French  horns,  trombones,  violins,  &c.  plays,  now 
the  solemn  march  or  dirge,  now  the  merry  horn- 
pipe, strathspey,  reel,  and  waltz ;  filling  the  spa- 
cious saloon  alternately  with  soft,  pensive  strains, 
or  with  the  deafening  roar  of  bold,  martial  sounds, 
drowning  tlie  clatter  of  knives  and  plates,  and  the 
unfathomable  din  of  many  languages.  Whilst 
the  music  goes  on,  some  of  the  guests  rock  their 
bodies  to  and  fro,  some  wag  their  heads  from 
side  to  side,  some  keep  time  with  their  fingers  on 
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tlie  table,  or  with  tlieir  feet  on  tlie  floor,  moving 
slowly  and  solemnly,  or  rapidly  and  joyously,  to 
suit  the  air.  Now,  whilst  some  peculiarly  soft 
sweet  strain  is  played,  knives  and  forks  are  laid 
on  the  table,  or  suspended  half  way  between  the 
plate  and  the  mouth,  while  all  heads  turn  to 
the  gallery,  as  if  by  enchantment.  As  soon  as 
the  band  pauses  a  moment,  every  tongue  is  let 
loose  afresh;  and  remarks  upon  the  time,  the 
skill  of  the  performers,  the  influence  of  music, 
the  propriety  of  listening  to  it  on  Sunday, 
are  heard  on  all  sides.  Many  guests  from  Frei- 
waldau  are  now  in  the  saloon.  They  usually  come 
up  on  this  day;  and  a  table  is  laid  for  their 
special  accommodation.  Now  the  band  plays 
"  Rule  Britannia  ;"  and  when  it  is  finished,  the 
English  applaud  with  great  energy.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Marseillaise ;  knives  and  forks  are 
laid  down,  and  all  listen  with  wrapt  attention. 
Austrians,  Prussians,  Russians,  Enghsh,  cheer 
this    great  watchword  of  revolution." 

Our  Sunday  dinners  are  always  attended  with 
great  glee  and  animation.  Discontent  and  gloom 
generally  give  place  to  good  humour  and  gaiety. 
Those  who  would  greatly  enjoy  music  on  Monday, 
but  who  frown  upon  it  on  Sunday,  form  the  few 
exceptions.  The  soul-stirring  strains  set  all  other 
hearts  and  heads   afloat.     Every  one  emulates  his 
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neiglibour  in  talking,  laugliing,  and  good  natured 
hilarity.  It  is  a  real  time  of  festivity  to  tliose 
who  are  in  the  humour  to  enjoy  such  things.  My 
own  mind  has  been  too  much  absorbed  for  many 
years  past,  in  the  earnest  realities  of  human  woes 
and  wants,  to  mingle  readily  in  scenes  like  these. 
Yet  I  would  not  look  with  morose  and  gloomy 
displeasure  on  so  innocent  an  amusement,  asso- 
ciated as  it  is  on  this  occasion  with  a  free  and 
cheerful  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  joyous  music,  and 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  man  should  not  create  and 
enjoy  sweet  sounds.  It  were  as  reasonable  to 
preach  against  living,  breathing,  or  talking.  Man 
as  naturally  sings  when  he  is  merry^  as  he  weeps 
when  he  is  sad. 

During  my  residence  at  Graefenberg,  there  waaj 
with  a  few  exceptions,  a  ball  in  the  saloon  every 
Sunday  evening.  A  master  of  the  ceremonies 
is  chosen  by  the  guests,  by  ballot  from  among 
themselves.  It  is  his  business  to  attend  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  balls,  and  to  the  appearance 
and  conduct  of  the  guests  on  all  pubhc  occasions; 
in  short,  he  is  the  inspector  and  regulator  of 
manners  in  the  saloon.  When  an  election  for  this 
office  takes  place,  as  it  frequently  does,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  it  is  attended  with  great  gossip 
and  mancBuvering.    There  were  two  elections  while 
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I  was  tliere ;  one,  on  tlie  occasion  of  tlie  holder  of 
tlie  office  leaving  Graefenberg;  and  another,  in 
consequence  of  a  resignation.  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  my  journal  daring  the  latter 
election. 

"  As  I  took  my  seat  at  the  table  to-day,  I  found 
a  piece  of  white  paper  on  my  plate,  and  saw  that 
a  similar  piece  had  been  laid  on  the  plate  of  every 
other  guest.  I  soon  learned  from  the  gossip  going 
on  around  me,  that  this  had  reference  to  the 
pending  election  of  master  of  the  ceremonies.  I 
expressed  my  sm^prise  that  we  should  be  called 
upon  so  soon  again,  as  we  had  made  an  election 
only  a  few  days  before;  and  was  informed  that 
the  last  successful  candidate  had  resigned,  be- 
cause he  thought  himself  insulted  by  some  of 
the  gentlemen.  It  appeared  that  he  had  gone 
to  great  trouble  to  prepare  for  the  ball  last  Sunday 
evening,  intending  to  have  it  more  gay  and  bril- 
liant than  any  which  we  have  had  this  winter. 
He  took  special  pains  to  furnish  means  for  all  the 
ladies  to  come  up  from  Freiwaldau;  and  they 
arrived  in  their  gayest  attire.  But  for  some  cause, 
the  gentlemen  (with  a  few  exceptions  among  the 
Austrians)  refused  to  dance ;  and  the  ladies  were 
obliged  to  take  ladies  for  partners.  The  new 
master  of  the  ceremonies  was  greatly  irritated, 
and  he  resigned  his  office.     All  the  usual  man- 
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(Buvres  of  an  election  are  now  enacting  in  the 
saloon,  and,  for  tlie  time,  we  liave  a  pretty  fair 
miniature  representation  of  a  presidential  election 
in  the  United  States.  All  eating  is  suspended  for 
tlie  moment,  whilst  each  guest  T\Tites  the  name 
of  his  favourite  on  his  slip  of  paper;  heads  are 
grouped  up  and  down  the  table ;  and  you  see  many 
sly  winks  and  hear  mysterious  whisperings.  But 
we  enjoy  universal  suffrage,  exercise  the  vote 
by  ballot,  and,  in  spite  of  Metternich  and  his  argus- 
eyed  spies,  constitute  a  perfect  democracy.  In 
our  elections  there  is  no  distinction  of  sex,  rank, 
wealth,  or  title.  All  claim  a  right  to  vote,  by 
virtue  of  membership  in  this  great  family.  I 
marvel  that  even  in  so  small  a  matter,  universal 
suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot  should  be  tolerated 
under  Austrian  despotism.  The  secretary  ha^ang 
collected  the  votes  in  a  hat,  carries  them  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  table,  where  Priessnitz  presides. 
The  process  of  counting  the  votes  is  anxiously 
watched  by  those  who  sit  in  the  vicinity,  and  all 
the  guests  look  in  the  same  direction,  to  learn  the 
result.  There  are  a  great  many  candidates. 
"WTien  the  vote  is  declared,  several  shake  hands 
Avith  the  successful  aspirant,  wish  him  joy  at  his 
promotion,  and  give  him  assurance  of  their  alle- 
giance." 
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There  were  tliree  badedieners'  or  servants'  balls 
ill  tlie  saloon,  while  I  was  at  Graefenberg.  The 
guests  subscribe  for  this  purpose,  and  each  takes  a 
number  of  tickets  in  proportion  to  his  subscription, 
to  give  to  whom  he  pleases.  The  male  and  female 
badedieners,  the  house  servants,  and  some  of  the 
young  men  and  women  among  the  neighbouring 
peasants,  attend  these  balls.  Although  all  the  guests 
are  generally  present,  only  the  gentlemen  dance. 
There  is  more  spirit  in  these  balls,  than  in  those 
which  are  attended  by  the  guests  exclusively. 
They  are  always  held  on  a  week-day  evening. 
The  following  entry  was  made  in  my  journal  on 
one  of  these  occasions: — 

"  This  is  a  time  of  great  enjoyment.  All  the 
badedieners  in  Graefenberg,  the  colony,  and  Frei- 
waldau,  both  men  and  women,  are  now  in  the 
saloon,  decked  in  their  gayest  attire.  Many  of 
the  young  women  wear  silk  or  cotton  handker- 
chiefs, tied  around  their  heads,  after  the  fashion  of 
their  coimtry,  and  of  the  female  peasantry  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  All  is  good  nature  and  hilarity, 
and  the  saloon  is  brilliantly  illuminated.  The 
tables  are  removed  from  both  ends.  All  the 
waiting  men  and  women  connected  with  the 
establishment,  and  many  young  boys  and  girls 
of  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  years  of  ago,  be- 
longing to  the  families  of  the  peasants,   are  pre- 
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sent.  Several  of  their  fathers  and  mo.tliers  are  in 
attendance  as  spectators,  and  all  are  in  high  glee. 
Many  of  the  titled  and  wealthy  gentlemen  mingle 
in  the  dance  Avith  the  female  servants,  but  stern 
custom  forbids  the  ladies  to  dance  with  the  servant- 
men.  I  am  now  sitting  by  a  Russian  count  and 
his  lady,  who  are  enraptured  with  the  dance,  keep- 
ing time  with  feet,  hands,  and  head.  About  forty 
couples  follow  each  other  roimd  the  room  in  the 
waltz — spinning  round  and  round,  like  dancing 
dervishes.  The  children  start  off  after  them, 
whirling  away  as  giddily  as  the  rest.  The  whole 
room  is  in  a  whirl,  and  my  head  is  dizzy  with  the 
sight.  On  they  go,  leaping,  and  jumping,  dancers 
and  spectators  all  appearing  to  enjoy  the  sport 
thoroughly.  Now  for  the  Pohsh  national  dance, 
the  Polka.  They  whirl — they  stop — they  shake 
their  fingers  at  each  other — they  spring- — they 
shuffle  their  feet — and  then  away  they  go  again,  as 
if  they  had  discovered  the  perpetual  motion.  This 
dance  is  familiar  to  the  peasantry  of  Silesia,  and 
they  enter  into  it  with  great  energy  and  spirit. 
But  what  amuses  me  most  of  all,  is  the  solemn 
earnestness  of  these  Germans.  They  look  as 
though  the  most  serious  object  of  existence  was  to 
waltz." 

The  day  after  one  of  these  balls,  I  met  some 
young   women,    whom   I   had   seen   the  evening 
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before.  Tliey  were  tlien  dressed  in  Avliite  gowns, 
wliite  kid  gloves,  and  satin  slippers,  and  were 
dancing  with  counts,  barons,  and  captains.  Now 
tbey  were  in  tbe  fields,  with  bare  feet  and  arms, 
one  wielding  a  scythe,  another  handling  a  sickle,  a 
third  plongliing;  others,  again,  carrying  grass  on 
their  backs  to  the  cows,  wliich  are  kept  housed 
both  in  snmmer  and  winter. 

There  is  a  billiard  room  next  to  the  saloon,  in 
wliich  the  men  congregate  for  amusement  in  rough 
weather.  Here  they  play  billiards,  gossip,  and 
smoke  tobacco  ;  but  no  alcoholic  drinks  are  allowed. 
I  know  but  httle  about  this  room,  never  having 
spent  half  an  hour  in  it  while  at  Graefenberg.  I 
loathe  tobacco,  as  I  do  drugs  and  alcohol ;  and  the 
billiard  room  is  saturated  with  the  fumes  of  the 
vile  and  disgusting  weed.  Indeed  the  German 
atmosphere  reeks  with  tobacco  smoke.  To  smoke 
tobacco  seems  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  existence 
in  Germany.  You  might  suppose,  from  the  un- 
broken columns  of  smoke  that  continually  ascend 
from  their  mouths  and  nostrils,  that,  in  their  view, 
the  dome  of  heaven  was  made  on  j^urjDose  to  hold 
tobacco  smoke.  At  Graefenberg,  however,  there  is 
little  smoking,  except  in  the  billiard  room.  It  is 
considered  to  be  a  hinderance  to  the  cure. 

In  the  latter  part  of  winter,  as  the  surface  of  the 
deep  snow  becomes  frozen  and  hard,  sliding  down 
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liills  upon  sledges  affords  great  amusement.  I  liave 
seen  a  dozen  gentlemen  at  a  time,  eacli  on  his  little 
sledge,  start  off  doT^^n  tlie  mountain,  near  the  douche 
houses,  where  there  is  a  clear  open  space  for  half  a 
mile  before  them.  Down  they  go,  pell  mell,  over 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  snow,  and,  from  accident 
or  unskilfulness,  not  unfrequentlj  tumble  over,  and 
roll  headlong  into  it. 

Concerts  are  occasionally  given  in  the  saloon 
by  some  of  the  guests,  at  which  they  sing,  play  on 
the  piano  and  violin,  and  sometimes  read  extracts 
from  English,  German,  French,  and  Italian  authors. 

The  following  extract  from  my  journal  was 
written  with  reference  to  one  of  the  itinerant  exhi- 
bitors, who  occasionally  visit   Graefenberg : 

"  A  man  has  just  now  come  in;  he  informs  the 
ojuests  that  the  feats  of  a  learned  doo^  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  other  end  of  the  saloon  after 
supper,  and  invites  us  all  to  attend.  A  platform 
has  been  erected  for  the  dog,  on  which  he  will 
dance,  play  dominoes,  and  perform  various  other 
wonderful  feats.  The  poor  fellow  is  here  with  his 
master.  He  does  not  look  happy.  He  is  out  of 
his  sphere.  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  dog  attempting 
to  act  the  part  of  a  man,  or  a  man  acting  the  part 
of  a  dog." 

But  do  what  we  may  to  amuse  ourselves,  and  to 
make  the  time  pass  agreeably,  the  stern  demands  of 
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tlie  water  cure  must  not  be  disregarded;  life 
becomes  monotonous  amidst  tlie  imceasing  talk 
about  leintucbs,  vannes,  abreibungs,  douclies, 
umsclilags,  &c.  and  tlie  patients  find  tliat  Graefen- 
berg  is  not  a  place  for  amusement  Wbile  tliere 
is  mucli  to  interest  and  entertain  an  intelligent, 
ligbt-bearted,  healthy  spectator,  tlie  patients,  wbo 
are  tliere  in  pursuit  of  liealtli,  and  who  are  tbe  ve- 
ritable actors  in  Graefeiiberg  life,  often  sigli  for  the 
termination  of  tbeir  probation,  and  for  tlie  day  tliat 
sliall  witness  tlieir  return  to  tlieir  bomes  and  the 
embraces  of  tlieir  friends. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

National  Banners — The  Idea  of  Human  Brotherhood  seldom 
realized — A  Child's  Idea  of  Robbers — Recruiting  for  Mur- 
derers— Individual  Responsibility  of  Soldiers — Shall  we  obey 
the  Laws  of  God  or  those  of  Man  ? 

On  one  occasion,  at  snpper,  we  were  comment- 
ing on  the  mottoes  and  devices  of  the  different 
banners  tliat  hung  round  the  saloon,  when  the 
following  conversation  took  place. 

Leo.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Wright,  jou  do  not  hang 
up  the  banner  of  jour  country  in  this  room.  Here 
we  have  the  banners  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia, 
France,  England,  BLungarj,  Italy,  Spain,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Bavaria,  and  some  other  nations,  making 
fifteen  in  all.  But  I  do  not  see  your  banner 
among  them. 

Wright.  My  banner  !  "Well,  I  must  ask  Priess- 
nitz  for  permission  to  hang  it  up.  I  should  Kke  to 
do  so,  if  I  could  get  one  executed  with  a  suitable 
device  and  motto. 

Leo.  Of  course,  I  mean  the  banner  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  stripes  and  stars. 

Wright.  But  I  will  not  adopt  that  dishonored 
banner:  I  must  have  one  of  wider  signification. 
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Let  me  see.  I  think  it  must  be  a  rose  coloured 
globe,  painted  upon  a  snow-wliite  back  ground, 
and  above  tlie  globe  tkis  motto,  "  MY  COUNTRY 

IS  THE  WORLD  :   MY  COUNTRYMEN  ALL  MANKIND  :" 

and  beneatli  it,  in  large  letters,  Human  Bro- 
therhood. Do  you  tliink  sucb  a  banner  as  tliis 
would  be  allowed  to  bang  up  witli  tlie  rest  ? 

Brock.  Oil !  no  ;  not  for  a  moment.  The  govern- 
ment would  tear  it  down.  They  cannot  endure 
any  brotlierliood,  except  that  wliicb  is  limited  by 
the  boundaries  of  tlie  Austrian  empire. 

Wright.  In  tliat  case,  I  fear  my  banner  cannot 
go  up ;  yet  I  am  half  inclined  to  make  tlie  attempt, 
and  try  whether  they  will  allow  the  banner  of 
human  brotherhood  to  hang  in  this  saloon. 

Brock.  I  wish  you  would ;   they  can  only  refuse. 

O'Neill.  Nothing  venture,  nothing  win.  It  is 
worth  while  making  an  effort  in^behalf  of  the  cause 
of  human  brotherhood. 

Brock.  All  very  fine ;  but  how  seldom  the  idea 
is  realized.  Soldiers  and  the  advocates  of  war 
would  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  shooting  a  bro- 
ther or  sister,  and  therefore  they  drop  all  words 
significant  of  kindred  or  affection,  and  use  the 
terms,  enemies,  aliens.  Frenchmen,  Chinese,  and 
the  like,  to  designate  those  whom  they  would 
destroy  without  scruple.  Talk  to  Wellington 
about  Ms  brethren  whom  he  slaughtered  in  India, 
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In  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  France,  or  at  Water- 
loo. He  feels  no  more  remorse  than  if  he  had 
destroyed  so  many  tigers.  "  Hate  the  French  as 
you  hate  the  devil,"  was  Nelson's  motto  and  rule  of 
action,  wliich  he  sedulously  inculcated  upon  the 
minds  of  his  men.  He  could  not  say  to  them, 
"Hate  your  Irother  as  you  hate  the  devil,"  but 
"  Hate  the  French^  So,  in  criminal  courts,  we 
never  hear  judges,  jurors,  or  lawyers  speak  of  the 
criminal  as  a  brother  or  a  sister,  but  as  a  thief, 
a  robber,  or  a  murderer;  terms  which  awaken 
no  emotion  of  affection  and  sympathy.  All 
ideas  of  kindred,  all  terms  of  affection  are  pur- 
posely banished  from  criminal  coiu'ts,  prisons, 
places  of  execution,  and  battle  fields, — the  very 
places,  above  all  others,  with  which  humanity 
and  Christianity  would  associate  them,  if  capital 
punishment  and  war  were  christian  practices.  On 
no  occasion,  would  a  tender  and  affectionate  re- 
cognition of  a  common  brotherhood  and  a  com- 
mon paternity,  be  more  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  a 
man,  than  when  standing  in  the  criminal  box,  or 
at  the  place  of  execution.  Yet,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  thought  scarcely  suitable  to 
regard  him  as  a  brother ;  he  must  be  looked  on 
only  as  a  robber,  a  murderer,  or  an  enemy. 

Wright.  You  remind  me  of  an  incident  which 
strikingly  ilkistrates  the   nature  of  tliis  delusion. 
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A  little  girl,  named  Mary,  about  tliree  years  of 
age,  lives  near  Dublin.  I  went  with  lier  one  day 
into  lier  father's  garden,  to  gather  some  apples. 
As  we  were  busy  at  work,  Mary  called  out 
to  me,  "  I  think  the  robbers  would  not  like  you 
to  pick  these  apples." 

"  Why  not,  Mary?"  said  I. 
"  Because  they  cannot  get  them,  then." 
"Would   you   like   me  to  leave    some   apples 
for  the  robbers?" 

"  No,"  said  little  Mary;  "  the  robbers  ought  not 
to  get  any." 

"  But  what  would  you  do  with   the  robbers,  if 
they  should  come  to  take  some  apples  ?" 
"  Tom  would  shoot  them." 

"  What !  shoot  them !     Ah,  Mary,  you  would 
not  like  Tom  to  shoot  the  men,  would  you  ?" 
"  Oh,  they  are  not  meny 

"What  are  they  then?"    I    asked,    wondering 
what  was  in  the  child's  mind. 

"  They  are  only  robhers^^  said  Mary. 
Only  a  robber !  The  little  girl  had  no  idea 
that  the  robber  was  a  man.  She  was  perfectly 
willing  to  have  a  robber  shot,  but  she  would  on  no 
account  ask  Tom  to  shoot  a  man.  But  judges, 
lawyers,  and  hangmen  know  that  murderers  are 
men;  yet  they  hang  them.     Soldiers  know  that 
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Frenclimen,  Affglians,  Cliinese,  and  Americans 
are  tlieir  bretliren ;  yet  tliey  slioot  tliem. 

I  was  frequently  qnestioned  at  Graefenberg 
respecting  my  views  of  tlie  recruiting  service, 
and  of  desertion  from  tlie  army.  Many,  wlio 
admit  that  tlie  greatest  crimes  are  necessarily 
connected  witli  war,  yet  look  witli  indifference, 
if  not  with  approbation,  upon  tlie  recruiting 
service.  Peace  societies,  wliile  tliey  admit  that 
it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  soldier,  will  not  denounce  en- 
listing as  a  sin,  nor  do  we  ever  hear  them  lu'ging 
upon  soldiers  the  duty  of  leaving  the  army. 

Ozerowski,  on  one  occasion,  asked  my  opinion 
of  the  recruiting  service. 

Wright.  I  could  no  more  ask  a  man  to  enlist 
into  the  army  than  into  a  band  of  robbers ;  and 
as  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  act,  a  man  might 
as  well  enhst  into  a  company  of  Algerine  corsairs, 
as  into  a  miHtary  company.  To  enhst  as  a  soldier 
is  as  truly  and  as  flagrantly  to  violate  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  "  thou  shalt  not  kill,"  as  to  enhst  as  a 
bandit.  A  distinguished  military  man  was  of 
opinion  that  war,  no  matter  from  what  motive 
undertaken,  is  murder.     Was  he  right? 

OzerowsM.  I  believe  he  was.  I  was  in  the 
battles  of  Borodino,  Leipsic,  and  Dresden,  and 
many  other  bloody  conflicts,  and  I  cannot  see  how 
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it  is  possible  to  fight  a  battle  witliout  the  commis- 
sion of  murder  on  botli  sides. 

Wright.  Of  course,  then,  if  war  be  murder,  all 
preparations  for  war  are  but  preparations  to  com- 
mit that  crime. 

OzerovjsH.  Of  course ;  and  those  who  hold  that 
opinion  may  as  well  countenance  preparations  to 
commit  murder,  as  preparations  for  war. 

Wright,  Suppose  a  recruiting  officer  should 
enter  an  English  town,  and  post  up  advertisements 
headed,  "  A  great  murder  to  be  committed;" 
and  should  then  oiier  a  bounty,  to  be  paid  by  a 
tax  upon  the  people,  to  every  one  who  offers  to 
become  a  voluntary  accomplice.  He  describes 
the  gallantry  and  romance  of  the  murderer's  life 
in  glowing  terms ;  he  descants  on  the  honor  and 
glory  of  the  profession,  and  uses  every  art  to 
persuade  the  people  to  enter  the  ranks.  Now  this 
is  only  what  every  recruiting  officer  does,  except 
that  he  uses  the  words  war  and  soldier,  instead 
of  murder  and  murderer. 

Wise.  Allow  me  to  ask :  if  you  saw  a  man  about 
to  enlist,  would  you  try  to  prevent  him  ? 

Wright.  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to  do  so, 
precisely  as  I  shoidd  seek  to  prevent  liim  from 
committing  any  other  heinous  crime.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  who  believes  war  to  be  wrong, 
to    throw  every   obstacle   in  the  way   of  this  in- 
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famous  recruiting  service.  How  horrible  tliat  men 
should  go  about  tlie  country,  alluring  others  to 
commit  murder  ;  that  government  should  use  all 
its  influence,  by  bribes  and  otherwise,  to  induce  its 
subjects  to  perpetrate  the  foulest  crimes ;  that  pro- 
fessed christians  should  pay  men  to  come  among 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  their  sons  to 
enlist  as  liiunan  butchers  !  How  can  the  people  of 
England  tolerate  these  things  ? 

Ozerowski.  But  supposing  a  man  to  be  in  the 
army,  what  would  you  then  urge  him  to  do  ? 

Wright.  To  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Wise.  Would  you  persuade  him  to  desert? 

Wright.  What  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do,  be- 
lieving as  I  do,  that  war  is  murder? 

Wise.  I  think  that,  to  be  consistent,  you  should 
not  only  dissuade  men  from  enlisting,  but  should 
urge  those  to  desert  who   are  already  in  the  army. 

Wright.  But  there  are  other  ways  of  getting 
out  of  the  army.  I  would  not  advise  any  soldier 
to  desert. 

Wise.  But  why  not  urge  them  to  desert  ?  You 
would  ad^dse  slaves  to  nm  away  from  their  masters. 

Wright.  Certainly  I  would;  but  although  the 
soldier  and  the  slave  are  both  under  a  merciless 
tyranny,  there  is  this  difference  between  them. 
The  slave  was  forced  into  his  servile  condition ; 
the  soldier  entered  upon  his  servitude  of  his  own 
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accord.  I  would  tlierefore  never  advise  liim  to 
desert ;  but  I  would  advise  liim  to  cease  to  be  a 
soldier,  by  casting  down  liis  uniform  and  bis  deadly- 
weapons,  at  tbe  feet  of  tliose  wbo  gave  tbem  to 
bim,  and  telling  tbem  tbat  be  can  no  longer  live 
by  murder. 

Ozerowski.  But  tbe  soldier  ig  under  an  oatb  to 
figbt  for  bis  country,  and  be  would  be  a  perjured 
man  if  be  refused. 

Wright.  If  a  man,  in  bis  ignorance^  bas  taken 
an  oatb  to  commit  murder,  tbere  can  be  no  sin 
in  breaking  it^  and  repenting  of  it,  wben  be  sees 
tbe  true  nature  of  tbe  deed  be  bas  sworn  to 
commit.  In  sucb  cases,  tbe  sin  would  be  in  keep- 
ing tbe  oatb,  and  not  in  repenting  of  it.  It  is 
tbe  duty  of  all  wbo  believe  tbat  war  is  wrong,  to 
make  direct  and  unwearied  efforts  to  urge  all 
soldiers  to  quit  tbe  army ;  not  by  desertion,  but 
by  an  open  renunciation  of  tbeir  bloody  profession. 

Ozerowski.  Would  you  excite  soldiers  to  mutiny 

aorainst  tbeir  officers  ? 

o 

Wright.  I  would  urge  tbem  never  to  obey  a 
command  to  commit  murder ;  or  tbat  requires  tbem 
to  learn  bow  to  do  so.  No  officer  in  tbe  army 
has  a  rigbt  to  command  bis  men  to  sin ;  and  tbey 
bad  better  mutiny  against  man  tban  rebel  against 
God,  Soldiers  are  bound  by  tbeir  allegiance  to 
God,  to  disobey  every  order  of  tbeir  commanding 
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officer,  of  their  Queen,  or  of  tlieir  country,  wHcli 
requires  tliem  to  study  and  practise  tlie  art  of  war. 
OzerowsJci,  But  in  case  of  refusal,   tliey  would 
be  sliot  or  liung  for  sedition. 

Wright.  Let  tlie  brand  of  murder  tlien  be  upon 
tlie  brow  of  tlie  officer  wlio  slioots  or  bangs  tliem. 
Innocent  blood  will  be  required  at  bis  band. 

Wise.  But  the  soldier  does  not  believe  that  war 
is  murder. 

Wright.  But  we  are  to  suppose  tbat  be  believes 
it,  and  therefore  refuses  to  act  the  part  of  a  soldier. 
Do  you  say  that  government  has  a  right  to  shoot 
a  man,  for  refusing  to  commit  what  he  regards 
as  murder? 

Wise.  The  soldier  has  no  right  to  judge  whether 
it  be  murder  or  not.  Wliat  would  become  of  the 
army  if  he  did?  And  without  an  army,  where 
would  be  our  rehgion  or  our  country  ? 

Wright.  This  it  is  which  constitutes  the  most 
shocking  pecuharity  of  the  soldier's  trade.  He  is 
presumed  to  have  no  right  to  judge  for  himself; 
and  if  he  be  commanded  to  do  what  he  believes 
to  be  ever  so  atrocious,  he  must  obey,  or  be  shot. 
Such  is  the  trade  of  war,  for  which  you  quote  the 
sanctions  of  Christianity. 

Wise.  The  protestant  religion  would  soon  be 
extirpated  by  popery  but  for  the  army.  We  are 
bound  to  defend  our  altars  and  our  God,  if  need 

o  2 
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be,    as  tlie  Israelites    did,    "by  tbe   destruction   of 
tliose  wKo  assail  them. 

Wright.  Wliat  an  idea  I  Cliildren  defending 
tlieir  common  Father  l>y  slaughtering  one  another ! 
Think  of  the  God  of  love  surrounded  by  gibbets, 
swords,  guns,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  war,  as 
a  means  of  protection. 

Wise,  How  can  we  defend  our  religion  if  the 
army  and  navy  be  abolished  ?  In  seeking  to  pre- 
vent men  from  enlisting^  and  to  persuade  soldiers 
to  leave  the  army,  you  show  yourself  an  enemy 
to  the  faith  and  the  God  of  christians. 

Wright.  What  a  religion  must  that  be^  which 
requires  the  commission  of  robbery  and  murder 
in  its  defence !  Protestantism,  popery,  and  sec- 
tarianism of  all  kinds  may  need  armies  and  navies 
for  their  protection ;  but  "  Put  up  thy  sword'* 
is    the  watchword  of  Christianity. 

Wise.  John  the  Baptist  did  not  advise  the  sol- 
diers to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  quit  the  army. 

Wright.  A  greater  than  John  the  Baptist  is  my 
guide  and  teacher;  and  he  assures  me,  by  his 
precept  and  example,  that  it  is  a  sin  to  fight. 

Wise.  Beg  pardon ;  Christ  never  taught  his  fol- 
lowers to  impede  the  doings  of  the  powers  that  be, 
but  to  be  subject  to  them. 

Wright.  So,  when  the  government  advertises 
through  its  recruiting  officers,  for  men  to  rob  and 
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commit  murder,  we  must  say  notliing  against  it, 
lest  we  throw  impediments  in  tlieir  way !  How 
can  you,  who  profess  to  believe  that  we  ought  to 
obey  God  rather  than  man,  advocate  such  a  doc- 
trine ?  The  overthrow  of  the  military  profession 
is  an  object  I  shall  not  cease  to  aim  at  while  I 
live.  The  military  system  must  be  abolished 
before   Christianity   can   completely  triumph. 

Wise.  You  are  indeed  a  thorough  rebel  against 
all  the  governments  of  tliis  world. 

Wright.  So  is  every  man  who  believes  that  war 
is  wrong,  for  he  must  seek  to  undermine  the 
foundation  on  which  they  stand,  as  they  are  now 
constructed;  in  tliis  we  do  but  follow  the  steps 
of  Him  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 

Wise.  But  you  are  not  justified  in  exciting 
soldiere  to  mutiny  against  lawful  authority,  for 
they  are  commanded  to  be  subject  to  those  who 
are  over  them  in  the  Lord. 

Wright.  The  authority  against  which  I  would 
excite  them  to  mutiny,  may  be  rendered  lawful  by 
human  legislation,  but  it  is  most  unlawful  when 
judged  by  the  enactments  of  Him  whose  right  it 
is  to  reign  over  us.  When  liuman  beings  assinne 
the  right  to  command  us  to  do  what  we  believe  to 
be  wrong,  and  we  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
being  punished  as  murderers  by  God,  or  as  muti- 
neers by  men,  I  shall  not  hesitate  in  choosing  which 
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to  obey.  And  as  to  subjection  to  tliose  wbo 
are  over  us  in  tlie  Lord,  do  you  really  believe  tbat 
military  officers  are  over  tbeir  men  in  tbe  Lord  ? 

Wise.  Most  assuredly ;  as  truly  as  tbe  bisbops 
and  clergy  are  over  tlie  cliurcb  in  tbe  Lord. 

Wright,  No  doubt  tliey  are ;  but  tlie  Lord  bad 
no  more  to  do  in  placing  any  of  tbem  in  official 
stations,  tban  be  bad  in  placing  tbe  slave  driver 
at  tbe  bead  of  bis  gang. 

Wise.  Beg  pardon;  "  Tbe  powers  tbat  be  aie 
ordained  of  God ;"  and  of  course,  all  wbo  act  as 
autborized  agents  of  tbe  government  are  clotbed 
witb  divine  autbority. 

Wright.  And  do  you  really  believe  tbat  tbe 
Britisb  troops  in  Cbina  and  India,  and  at  Copen- 
bagen,  tbe  Nile,  and  Waterloo,  were  clotbed  witb 
divine  autbority  to  perpetrate  tbeir  butcberies  ?  Do 
you  look  on  tbe  legalized  pirate,  tbe  bangman,  and 
tbe  soldiery,  from  Wellington  down  to  tbe  lowest 
private,  as  God's  ordained  ministers  of  wratb  ?  By 
tbe  same  rule,  every  man  wbo  keeps  a  gin  sbop  in 
England,  and  every  slavebolder  in  tbe  capital  of 
tbe  United  States,  is  clotbed  witb  autbority  from 
God  to  make  drunkards  and  steal  men ;  for  tbey 
are  all  autborized  agents  of  tbe  powers  tbat  be. 
Tbe  licensed  spirit  dealer,  slave  dealer,  bangman, 
soldier,  and  privateer's  man,  constitute  tbe  govern- 
ment, eacb  in  bis  own  department,  and  is  as  really 
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ordained  of  God  as  tlie  queen.  Tliis  consideration 
should  lead  you  to  inquire  more  seriously  and 
earnestly,  into  the  true  import  of  that  passage  of 
scripture  wliich  you  are  so  fond  of  quoting 
against  nonresistance.  But  when  kings,  queens, 
or  parliaments  assume  the  right  to  command  us  to 
shed  innocent  blood,  and  to  do  what  we  believe  to 
be  wrong,  we  should  rejoice  in  every  opportunity 
to  set  at  nought  their  authority.  Let  every  altar  and 
every  throne  perish,  that  cannot  exist  without  such 
an  invasion  of  God's  prerogative.  Indeed,  Wise, 
I  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  you.  You  profess 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  the  supreme 
ruler  of  this  world ;  yet  I  never  heard  any  one,  not 
even  an  American  slaveholder,  advance  and  per- 
tinaciously maintain  sentiments  more  purely 
atheistical.  You  pray,  go  to  church,  keep  Sunday, 
quote  texts,  and  profess  great  regard  for  Christianity ; 
but  your  opinions  are  subversive  of  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  that  heaven-born  rehgion  of  love  and 
peace.  Do  you  really  beheve  that  every  indivi- 
dual must  account  to  God  for  his  actions  ? 

Wise.  Assuredly  I  do.  I  find  this  in  my  prayer 
book,  and  it  is  an  essential  article  of  my  creed. 

Wright.  I  was  aware  of  that ;  but  your  remarks 
respecting  the  army  and  navy  lead  me  to  doubt 
whether  the  God  in  whom  you  profess  to  believe, 
and  to  whom  you  say  men  are  accountable,  is  not 
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a  mere  nonentity ;  and  tlie  religion  wliicli  you  pro- 
fess, and  wliicli  you  call  Christianity,  a  soulless 
abstraction.  Wliat  do  you  mean,  wKen  you  oppose 
my  views  of  nonresistance,  and  justify  war? 

Wise.  I  mean  tliat  armed  resistance  to  evil  is  a 
duty  and  a  privilege,  when  our  persons,  our 
families,  or  our  coimtry  is  attacked ;  and  tliat  to 
tMs  end  we  must  liave  armies  and  navies. 

Wright.  And,  also,  tliat  tliose  who  command 
tliem  may  rightfully  decide,  for  all  subject  to  their 
authority,  as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong,  and  may 
punish  with  instant  death  those  who  will  not  obey 
their  commands  ? 

Wise.  Beg  pardon;  I  do  not  say  that  officers 
are  in  all  things  to  judge  for  soldiers  what  is  right 
and  wrong. 

Wright.  But  you  know  what  I  mean ;  it  is  not 
fair  to  try  to  generalize  my  question,  which  refers 
only  to  actions  pertaining  to  the  trade  of  war. 
If  an  officer  commands  his  men  to  fire  upon  the 
enemy,  would  you  allow  them  to  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  it  be  right  or  T\T:ong  to  obey  ? 

Wise.  I  certainly  would  not ;  for  if  every 
soldier  were  to  decide  for  himself  whether  it  were 
right  or  wrong  to  fire,  there  could  be  no  battle. 

Wright.  And  if  the  soldier  thinks  it  would  be 
murder  for  him  to  kill,  you  would  have  him  obey 
his  officer? 
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Wise.  By  all  means;  for  otlierwise  tlie  army 
might  be  tlirown  into  disorder,  the  enemy  might 
triumph,  and  our  country  be  ruined.  The  soldier 
must  obey  his  officers  in  all  things  on  the  battle 
field ;  or  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  resistance 
by  arms. 

Wright,  And  suppose  a  man  refuse  to  obey  the 
orders  of  his  officer  in  battle,  what  then? 

Wise.  It  would  be  the  officer's  duty  to  shoot 
liim  on  the  spot ;  otherwise  the  evil  example  might 
spread,  the  whole  army  fall  into  a  state  of  mutiny, 
and  all  chance  of  victory  be  lost. 

Wright.  So  then  you  consider  it  a  crime  worthy 
of  death  to  refuse  to  commit  murder. 

Wise.  'Beg  pardon ;  the  officer  would  not  con- 
sider the  man  guilty  of  murder  in  obeying  his 
orders. 

Wright.  No  matter  what  the  officer  thinks  of 
the  deed;  if  the  soldier  believes  it  to  be  murder,  to 
him  it  is  murder.  You  invest  the  officer  with 
exclusive  power  to  decide  for  the  soldier  what  is 
right  or  wrong,  and  with  authority  to  punish  him 
with  death  if  he  refuse  to  obey  any  order^  no 
matter  how  unjust  and  wicked  he  may  deem  it. 
You  strip  the  soldier  of  all  rights  -of  conscience, 
and  make  the  will  of  the  officer  the  sole  and  abso- 
lute rule  of  action,  in  things  pertaining  to  war. 
You  take  the  soldier  from  under  God's  dominion, 

o3 
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and  place  Mm  under  tliat  of  man ;  compelling  Hm  to 
obey  man's  will  on  pain  of  deatli,  tliongli  lie  knows 
tliat  it  is  opposed  to  tliat  of  God.  In  a  word,  you 
dethrone  the  Deity,  and  put  the  officer  in  liis 
stead,  so  far  as  tlie  soldier's  duty  as  a  soldier  is 
concerned;  and  yet  you  say  tliat  the  poor  man 
must  be  held  responsible  for  his  deeds !  The 
only  argument  you  bring  to  justify  this  practical 
dethronement  of  the  Deity  is,  that  without  it  there 
can  be  no  military  defence.  Here  you  are  per- 
fectly right ;  there  can  indeed  be  no  war,  no  army, 
unless  officers  be  invested  with  such  authority  over 
the  consciences  and  actions  of  soldiers.  This  is  a 
swift  witness  against  all  armed  defence.  And 
while  you  and  others  advocate  such  things,  you 
claim  to  be  called  christians,  and  behevers  in 
a  God!  I  reject  your  pretensions;  I  believe  you 
are  under  a  fatal  delusion,  and  that  you  blaspheme 
the  name  of  Christ,  when  you  quote  his  authority 
to  sanction  deeds  so  foul  and  so  impious.  The 
recruiting  officers,  whose  business  is  to  allure  men 
into  a  condition  where  they  are  under  such  horrible 
liabilities,  should  be  regarded,  as  they  will  be  ere 
long,  as  foes  to  God  and  man.  I  shall  not  cease 
to  warn  all  men  against  them,  and  to  entreat  sol- 
diers to  come  out  from  a  situation  in  which  obe- 
dience to  God  is  punishable  with  death. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Diet  at  Graefenberg — Good  appetite  and  healthy  appearance  of 
those  who  board  in  the  saloon. 

It  miglit  be  expected  tLat  in  an  establisliment 
like  that  at  Graefenberg,  diet  would  be  a  special 
object  ofattentionwitbtlie patients;  especially  as  a 
large  niunber  repair  tHtber  witb  disordered  sto_ 
macbs,  or  impaired  digestion.  A  delicate  appetite 
is  tbe  usual  accompaniment  of  sickness ;  and  it  is 
an  important  part  of  tbe  business  of  pbysicians 
and  nurse-tenders,  to  study  carefully  tbe  diet  of  tbe 
invalid.  But  Priessnitz  pays  no  particular  attention 
to  tbis  point,  except  to  furnisb  an  abundance  of  plain 
wholesome  food.  At  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  Grae- 
fenberg, about  one  hundred  guests  boarded  in  the 
saloon.  The  number  continued  nearly  the  same 
till  the  end  of  March,  when  new  arrivals  became 
frequent ;  and  at  the  time  of  my  departure  it  had 
increased  to  170  or  thereabouts;  this  includes  the 
boarders  only.  From  the  deficiency  of  accommo- 
dations at  Graefenberg,  many  are  obliged  to  take 
lodgings  at  the  colony  or  at  Freiwaldau.  As  I  men- 
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tioned  before,  tliere  are  but  ten  Louses  at  Graefen- 
berg;  tliese  are  all  very  near  the  main  building, 
and  are  usually  occupied  by  as  many  patients  as 
tbey  can  accommodate.  It  is  a  great  convenience  to 
have  rooms  in  tlie  neiglibourliood  of  tlie  saloon,  on 
account  of  the  facility  tlius  afforded  for  faniiKar 
acquaintance  and  social  intercourse  with  a  large 
number  of  tlie  patients ;  and  also  for  tlie  promenade 
furnished  by  that  spacious  apartment. 

When  I  first  sat  down  in  the  saloon,  I  was 
struck  by  the  relish  which  the  patients  evinced 
for  their  meals.  I  have  never  seen  more  valiant 
knights  (and  ladies)  of  the  trencher  any  where. 
It  was  unaccountable  to  me  how  such  an  appetite 
could  exist,  in  connexion  with  an  amount  of  dis- 
ease sufficiently  alarming  to  drive  people  to 
Graefenberg.  Whatever  be  the  cause — whether 
it  be  the  wearing  of  the  wet  bandage  round  the 
body,  the  free  use  of  cold  water  as  a  drink,  the 
constant  and  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the 
general  air  of  cheerful  activity  that  pervades  the 
place,  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  baths,  or 
all  of  these  together,  I  cannot  say ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  patients  at  Graefenberg,  almost  without 
exception,  have  an  appetite  for  their  food  which, 
for  keenness  and  heartiness,  an  epicure  might 
envy. 

The  hours  for  meals  in  the  saloon  are,  eight. 
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for  breakfast ;  one,  for  dinner ;  and  seven,  for  sup- 
per. The  bell  rings  twice  for  each  meal ;  the  first 
time,  at  fifteen  minutes  before  the  repast  is  ready, 
to  give  notice  to  the  guests.  As  the  early  morning 
is  the  usual  time  for  walking  on  the  mountains 
and  for  water-drinking,  regularity  of  attendance  at 
the  breakfast  table  is  impossible,  so  that  at  this  meal 
more  than  half  the  guests  are  seldom  present  toge- 
ther. When  the  eight  o'clock  bell  rings,  any  one 
may  enter,  take  his  breakfast,  and  leave  the  table 
when  done,  without  regard  to  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  others ;  as  there  is  no  danger  that  the 
viands  will  cool,  the  table  remains  laid  until  ten 
o'clock,  to  accommodate  those  who  have  walked  to 
a  distance.  But  previous  to  one  o'clock,  all  the 
boarders  are  generally  waiting  in  the  saloon,  as 
hungry  as  sharks.  Sometimes  they  have  to  wait 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  din- 
ner. At  such  times,  the  scene  is  often  exceedingly 
amusing.  The  following  are  my  comments  on  one 
of  those  occasions : — 

"  I  am  now  sitting  in  my  place  at  the  table. 
It  is  fifteen  minutes  past  one,  P.  M.  Plates,  knives, 
forks,  and  napkins  are  laid,  but  the  dishes  have 
not  yet  arrived.  There  are  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  guests  of  both  sexes  in  the  sa- 
loon. Here  and  there  sits  a  solitary  wight  reading 
a  book  or  a  newspaper,   or  whistling  or  singing 
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softly  to  liimself.  The  rest  are  on  tlieir  feet,  walking 
about  with,  quick,  hurried  energetic  steps,  and  im- 
patient, hungry  looks.    There  is  a  constant  turning 
of  eyes  up  to  the  clock ;    or  to  the  trap  door  in 
the  floor  which  looks  down  into  the  kitchen,  and 
to  the  pullies  and  machine  that  are  to  bring  up 
the   dinner.     Some   half  dozen,  among  whom  are 
a  count,  a  baron,  a  general,  a  captain,  a  lieutenant, 
are  now  gathered  round  the  trap    door,    eagerly 
watching   the    movements    of    the   cooks   below, 
and  snuffing  up  the  savory  steam  from  the  kitchen, 
as  hounds  scent  their  prey.     There,  one  plays  on  the 
piano  with  all  his  might ;  and  others  stand  around 
him,   drumming  with  their  feet,   or  whirling  and 
pirouetting,    as  if  engaged  in  the  dance.     Some 
walk  up  and  down  in  groups,  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation ;  others  move  about  singly,  threading 
their  way  through  the  moving  crowd,  darting  to  the 
right  or  left  to  avoid  collision.     Here  towers  a  huge 
giant  above  the  rest,  with  enormous  spectacles  on  his 
nose,  boots  reaching  above  his  knees,   a  hand  in 
each  breeches  pocket;  he   swings  his  body  from 
side   to  side,   and  at  short  intervals  looks   down 
upon   the  tables  and  the  occupants  as  he  stalks 
among  them.     He  speaks   to  nobody,   and  never 
smiles.     He    is    a    very   wealthy    and    niggardly 
Russian,  well  known  and  noted  among  the  guests. 
A  voracious  appetite  seems  to  give  eagerness  and 
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energy  to  tlie  looks  and  movements  even  of  tKis 
vast  mountain  of  flesli  and  blood.  AnotKer  of  the 
guests  flits  past  me,  running  and  leaping,  and 
looking  sharply  and  eagerly  about,  as  if  possessed 
by  the  demon  of  himger ;  never  was  mortal  more 
nimble  and  dexterous  in  the  use  of  knife  and  fork 
than  he.  It  is  now  half  past  one — still  no  signs 
of  dinner,  excepting  the  increasing  volumes  of 
savory  steam  that  come  up  from  below,  and  the 
increased  number  of  suiFering  spectators  that 
gather  round  the  opening  that  looks  down  upon 
the  land  of  promise.  The  longing  guests  become 
more  impatient;  their  movements  more  abrupt 
and  energetic. 

It  is  amusing  and  instructive  to  look  upon  this 
eager,  longing,  restless,  impatient  crowd,  all  hurried 
into  forgetfulness  of  one  another,  of  their  own 
wealth,  titles,  stations,  dignity,  and  even  of  the 
forms  and  proprieties  of  fashionable  etiquette,  by  the 
overpowering,  levelling  appetite  for  dinner !  Since 
hunger  leads  even  well-bred  people  into  a  tem- 
porary disregard  of  those  conventional  rules,  which 
are  usually  so  potent  to  restrain  them,  we  can 
hardly  wonder  that  the  same  sensation,  increased  in 
intensity  by  longer  abstinence,  should  force  the  starv- 
ing poor  to  disregard  the  rights  of  property,  in 
order  to  satisfy  its  imperious  demands.  At  last 
the  pullies  begin  to  move,  the  dinner  is  fairly  com- 
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ing  up,  tliere  is  a  general  pause,  all  eyes  watch  the 
first  ascent  of  tlie  dislies;  tliej  arrive,  and  the 
girls  in  waiting  distribute  them  over  the  tables. 
Each  guest  rushes  to  liis  seat,  opens  and  spreads 
his  napkin,  seizes  his  knife  and  fork,  helps  him- 
self eagerly,  or  with  scarcely  repressed  impatience, 
waits  for  his  neighbours  to  take  their  portions  first. 
It  is  well  for  the  starving  patients  that  the  meat  is 
all  carved  before  it  is  brought  to  the  table.  But 
I  am  hungry  too,  and  must  take  up  my  knife  and 
fork." 

Since  my  return  to  England,  repeated  enqui- 
ries have  been  made  of  me  respecting  the  kind 
and  quahty  of  the  fare  furnished  by  Priessmtz  to 
those  who  board  in  the  saloon,  and  many  appear 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  it  is  neither  pala- 
table nor  wholesome.  I  shall  answer  these  enqui- 
ries by  the  following  extracts  from  my  journal: — 

"  It  is  nearly  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.  I  am  seated 
at  the  breakfast  table  in  the  saloon,  having  just 
finished  my  morning  repast  of  brown  bread  and 
butter.  The  bread  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  rye 
and  barley  meal,  and  though  frequently  rather 
dry  and  hard,  tastes  delicious  after  our  hard  exer- 
cise. The  butter  is  generally  sweet  and  good ;  I 
certainly  never  ate  bread  and  butter  with  a  better 
relish.  Eich  new  milk  is  supplied  in  abundance, 
and  is  taken  by  nearly  all  the  guests,  in  the  pro- 
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portion  of  two  or  tliree  gobletsfiill  to  eacK ;  some 
prefer  to  crumble  tlieir  bread  into  it,  and  eat  it 
witli  a  spoon.  Nearly  one  fonrtli  of  the  guests 
prefer  tliick  sour  milk,  wbicK  tbey  take  both,  in 
tlie  morning  and  evening.  *  *  *  Nearly  all 
liave  finisbed  tlieir  breakfast,  and  left  tbe  saloon. 
A  few  are  scattered  bere  and  tbere,  at  tbe  tables, 
or  on  tbe  sofas,  reading  or  musing.  I  am  tbo- 
rougbly  weary,  after  a  long  and  most  laborious 
scramble  through  deep  snow  on  the  mountains." 

The  following  was  noted  down  as  I  halted  in 
the  snow  that  morning,  to  rest  and  take  breath : — 

"  Here  I  am,  near  the  Hirschbad-kaam  Quelle, 
more  than  two  miles  up  the  moimtain  from 
Graefenberg,  amid  thick  tangled  bushes,  and  up 
to  my  waist  in  snow.  I  am  resting  a  moment  from 
a  weary  struggle,  but  not  a  hopeless  one ;  for  I ,, 
begin  to  see  my  way  out  of  a  thicket  full  of  deep 
snow,  through  which  I  have  been  floundering  for  the 
last  half  hour.  I  sink  four  or  five  feet  at  every  step, 
so  it  is  impossible  to  advance  quickly.  My  com- 
panion has  given  up  attempting  to  walk  erect, 
and  lies  upon  all  fours  on  the  snow,  struggling 
along,  after  the  fashion  of  a  turtle.  We  are  com- 
pletely wearied,  and  covered  with  snow  from  head 
to  foot." 

No  wonder  that  our  plain,  but  abundant  and 
wholesome  fare,  was  relished  after  such  conflicts. 
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The  aforesaid  brown  bread,  witK  butter  and  milk, 
(and  cold  water  for  the  few  wbo  preferred  it) 
invariably  constituted  our  morning  and  evening 
repast ;  except  tliat  during  tbe  three  first  months 
of  my  stay,  we  frequently  had,  in  addition,  roasted 
or  boiled  potatoes  at  supper.  No  tea,  coffee,  choco- 
late, or  other  warm  beverage,  was  ever  on  the  table 
while  I  was  there.  It  was  marvellous  to  see  how 
easily,  and  with  how  little  inconvenience,  those  who 
had  scarcely  passed  a  morning  or  evening  of  their 
lives  without  coffee,  chocolate,  or  tea,  here  dis- 
pensed with  these  useless,  and,  I  am  persuaded, 
hurtful  drinks.  The  artificial  cra^dngs  for  these 
hot  stimulants  is  soon,  and  very  easily,  displaced 
by  a  more  natural  and  healthful  relish  for  cold 
milk  or  pure  water.  I  should  mention  that  fresh 
white  wheaten  bread  is  procurable  at  Graefenberg, 
of  course  at  your  own  expense.  It  was  brought 
up  from  Freiwaldau,  by  women  of  the  village 
every  morning,  and  offered  for  sale  in  the  passage 
as  we  entered  the  saloon  to  breakfast ;  many  of  the 
patients  purchased  it. 

The  following  extract  will  show  what  is  pro- 
vided for  dinner:  "  I  am  at  the  dinner  table.  It 
is  Simday.  I  have  just  taken  a  platefull  of  rice 
soup ;  not  very  good.  Soup  of  some  kind  is 
always  served  as  the  first  course.  I  have  now 
been    helped    to    boiled   beef,    with    bread    and 
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potatoes.  Tlie  latter  are  rarely  supplied  for  dinner 
Few  potatoes  are  used  in  tliis  country,  in  com- 
parison witli  the  consumption  of  this  vegetable  in 
Great  Britain  or  America.  Brown  bread  is  pre- 
ferred. The  beef  is  tender  and  good,  though  not 
fat ;  and  is  garnished  with  an  abundance  of  stewed 
prunes.  Those  prunes  are  a  frequent  dish  here, 
and  very  palatable  and  wholesome.  Between  the 
change  of  courses,  several  of  the  guests  jump  up, 
and  walk  or  run  round  the  saloon  to  warm  them- 
selves. There  is  no  artificial  heat  allowed,  except- 
ing two  small  currents  of  moderately  heated  air, 
which  have  but  Httle  effect  in  so  large  a  room. 
Another  dish  of  meat  is  now  set  on  the  table,  and 
all  take  their  places  again.  It  consists  of  hare, 
with  baked  apples :  tried  and  approved.  The  first 
dish  of  meat  every  day  is  generally  boiled  beef; 
the  second,  hare,  roe-buck,  mutton,  chicken,  pigeon, 
or  turkey,  and  always  in  abundance.  Now  comes 
the  pastry,  which  is  the  last  dish.  On  Sundays, 
there  are  frequently  two  courses  of  pastry ;  to-day, 
we  have  very  good  apple  pie  or  tart.  Our  dinner 
always  concludes  with  some  kind  of  pie  or  pudding, 
the  ingredients  of  which  are  frequently  a  profound 
mystery  to  me ;  I  only  know  that  they  are  generally 
very  palatable,  and  that  we  eat  heartily  of  them." 

I  dined  in  the  saloon  175  times.     And,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  there  was  always  a  sufficiency 
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of  good  and  wLolesome  food.  I  never  saw  tainted 
meat  or  mouldy  bread  on  tlie  table.  The  meat 
was  sometimes  a  little  tougli,  tlie  pastry  occasion- 
ally a  little  lieavy  and  indigestible ;  but  even  when 
it  so  happened,  the  patients  ate  heartily,  and  no 
unpleasant  results  ensued.  Very  few  condiments, 
excepting  salt,  are  used  in  cooking  or  at  the  table. 
One  fact  should  be  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  reports 
which  have  been  issued  respecting  unwholesome 
diet  at  Graefenberg,  I  mean  the  healthy  appearance 
of  those  who  board  in  the  saloon.  Their  appetite  is 
generally  good,  their  digestion  sound,  and  their 
countenances  hale  and  hearty.  They  almost  uni- 
formly gain  flesh,  notwithstanding  the  severe  labor 
and  toil  of  taking  the  cure.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
complain  of  food  on  which  men  thus  flourish. 
The  digestive  organs  are  vigorously  aided  by 
the  free  drinking  of  cold  water,  and  by  the  use 
of  the  wet  bandage,  which  is  constantly  worn 
round  the  body  by  most  of  the  guests.  There 
are  inmmierable  instances  of  patients,  who,  pre- 
viously to  going  to  Graefenberg,  were  greatly 
troubled  with  indigestion,  and  were  obliged  to  be 
very  careful  about  their  diet,  but  who,  after  begin- 
ning to  take  the  water  cure,  soon  became  able  to 
eat  freely  and  heartily  without  inconvenience. 

These  remiions  in  the  saloon  are  times  of  great 
sociability.       Friendly  greetings,  kind   enquiries, 
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and  words  of  sjmpatliy  and  encouragement  are 
interclianged.  Tlie  patients  hear  and  report  the 
news  of  the  day,  receive  letters  or  papers  from 
distant  friends,  and  talk  over  their  thoughts  and 
feelings,  hopes  and  wishes.  Here  they  exhibit 
their  various  characters,  and  the  habits  of  the 
society  in  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
move.  The  freedom,  cordiality,  and  kindness 
which  generally  prevail  render  these  gatherings 
in  the  saloon  most  delightful.  For  myself,  I  can 
say  that  I  was  treated  with  uniform  kindness  by 
the  guests  with  whom  I  had  most  intercourse ; 
or,  if  there  were  any  exceptions,  they  have  passed 
from  my  remembrance.  I  shall  always  recur  to 
those  times  with  feehngs  of  pleasure,  mingled  with 
sadness  that  I  shall  see  those  once  familiar  faces 
no  more. 

I  cannot  close  these  observations  without  re- 
marking, that  I  never  saw  any  alcoholic  drinks  on 
the  tables  in  the  saloon.  Priessnitz  furnishes  no 
beverage  to  his  patients  but  milk  and  cold  water ; 
and  the  few  guests  who  take  wine  do  not  bring 
it  to  the  table. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Treatment  of  Enemies — Indian  Warfare  the  same  in  principle 
with  that  of  Civilized  Nations — Sample  of  a  Military  Com- 
mission issued  by  the  Puritan  Fathers — Identical  in  tenor  with 
all  Military  Commissions — Anecdote  of  Tamerlane — The 
"Warrior's  Plea — Dr.  Rush's  Inscription  for  a  War  Office. 

Among  tlie  innumerable  questions  propounded 
to  me  at  Graefenberg  in  reference  to  my  views  of 
self-defence,  I  was  asked,  liow  may  a  Christian 
learn  liis  duty  towards  liis  enemies  in  certain  trying 
contingencies  ?  My  reply  was,  tbat  lie  should  not 
go  to  emperors  or  kings,  to  judges,  lawyers,  or 
jurors,  to  priests  or  politicians,  to  parliaments  or 
constitutions, — for  these  will  be  likely  to  counsel 
strife  and  war.  Nor  will  he  appeal  to  instinct, 
public  opinion,  or  the  present  state  of  the  world; 
but,  with  the  docile  spirit  of  a  child,  he  will  go  to 
his  Divine  Teacher,  and  ask,  "  Lord,  what  wouldst 
thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  And  having  learned  of  him 
how  to  treat  his  enemies,  he  will  not  consult 
with  flesh  and  blood,  but  will  obey  his  require- 
ments, though  all  the  reHgious  and  govern- 
mental institutions  of  mankind  were  against  him. 
Christ  will  be  his  only  teacher  and  example 
in  settling  this  question ;  and  him  he  will  impli- 
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citly  obey,   even  tliougli  it  be   at  tlie  sacrifice  of 
wealtli,  reputation,  friends,  or  life. 

Let  me  suppose  that  I  am  assailed  by  a  ruffian, 
and  liave  no  alternative  but  to  kill  Mm,  or  let  liim 
kill  me.  Tbe  spirit  of  Clirist  never  could  lead  me 
to  kill  my  enemy.  If  it  be  Cbrist-like  to  kill  our 
enemies,  every  follower  of  Christ  sliould  be  fur- 
nislied  witb  deadly  weapons,  and  know  bow  to  use 
tliem.  Ministers  of  Clirist  sliould  teacb  tlie  people 
from  tlieir  pulpits  bow  to  figbt ;  and  wben  occasion 
required,  sbould  lead  forth  their  flocks  to  battle. 
If  war  and  hanging  be  christian  duties,  why  do 
not  professed  christians  and  christian  ministers 
fight  and  hang  ?  There  is  no  work  so  solemn,  so 
holy,  so  awful,  as  that  of  killing  men,  if  it  be  a 
duty  to  do  so.  Why  is  tliis  holy  work  generally 
deputed  to  the  basest  and  most  brutal  of  mankind  ? 
Why  are  reverend,  right  reverend,  and  holy 
bishops,  priests,  and  doctors  of  divinity,  never  em- 
ployed as  hangmen  and  soldiers?  If  the  pious 
advocates  of  war  had  one  emotion  of  christian 
pity  and  magnanimity,  they  would  press  eagerly 
forward,  and  say  to  sinners,  to  whom  they  be- 
lieve death  would  be  eternal  loss,  "  Stay  at 
home — -repent  of  your  sins,  and  be  prepared  to 
meet  your  God,  If  you  go  out  to  the  battle  field, 
you  may  be  killed,  and  then  your  souls  will  be 
lost.     Stay  at  home,  we  pray  you,   and  let  us  go 
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fortli  to  tlie  work  of  slaughter;  for  as  we  are  at 
peace  with  God,  we  are  sure  of  heaven," 

But  if  it  be,  as  I  believe  it  is,  our  clu.ty  to  leave 
our  enemies  to  God,  then  are  war  and  all  prepa- 
rations for  war  evil  in  the  Divine  sight.  In  the 
case  I  have  supposed,  I  believe  that,  "  Submit 
to  death  rather  than  imbrue  thy  hands  in  thy 
brother's  blood"  is  the  dictate  of  christian  love  and 
forgiveness.  Humanity  confirms  the  mandate  of 
Christianity.  We  feel  that  it  is  noble  to  die  for  a 
friend,  but  divine  to  die  for  an  enemy. 

Suppose  that  I  am  on  board  the  same  boat  with 
an  enemy  who  attempts  to  kill  me,  and  that  the 
boat  happens  to  upset.  Neither  of  us  can  swim.  I 
have  seized  an  oar,  by  the  help  of  which  I  may  be 
saved.  But  my  enemy  seizes  the  same  oar ;  and  it 
will  not  sustain  us  both.  Seeing  that  one  must 
die,  I  let  go  my  hold,  saying,  "My  brother,  take 
the  oar,  and  may  heaven  forgive  you  and  speed 
you  to  land,"  I  sink ;  and  when  my  spirit  rises 
before  our  common  Father,  will  he  condemn  me  ? 
Would  he  not  rather  be  pleased  to  see  his  children 
thus  willing  to  die  for  their  enemies?  "Father, 
spare  and  forgive  my  enemy,  and  let  me  die," 
says  the  spirit  of  non-resistance.  "  Father,  save  me 
and  destroy  my  enemy,"  says  the  spirit  of  self- 
defence.     The  voice  of  God  and  of  humanity  ex- 
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hort  us  to   conquer    by  suffering,   if  we   would 
indeed  conquer. 

Tlie  North  American  Indians,  their  character, 
habits  of  Hfe,  modes   of  warfare,  and  the  wrongs 
done  to  them  by  professedly  christian  whites,  were 
frequent   topics    of   our   conversations.       On    one 
occasion,  it  became  a  subject  of  discussion  whether 
it  was  fair  and  right  for  England,  to   give   the 
Indians  a  bounty  for  scalps  taken  from  the  Ameri- 
cans during  the  revolutionary  war,    I  thought  that 
England  might  as  well  hire  the  Indians  to  kill  her 
enemies,  as  hire  Marlborough,  Nelson,  or  Wellington 
for  the  same  purpose.     In  the  light  of  Christian- 
ity, there  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  the 
two  classes  of  manslayers.     The  savages  were  paid 
according  to  their  success  in  kilhng  the  enemies 
of  their  employers ;  so  is  Wellington.     This  man 
of   blood     received    sixty   thousand    pounds    for 
helping  to  slaughter  twenty  thousand  Frenchmen 
at  Waterloo,  and  for  the  whole  of  his  murderous 
deeds   he   has   been   paid  about  four  milhons  of 
pounds  sterling.     He  has  been  a  successful,   but 
a  costly  human  butcher.     The  Indians  were  not 
so   well  paid.      They  only  supplied  the    British 
with  the  scalps  of  the  slain,  whilst  Wellington  sup- 
plied them  with  the  bones  of  his  victims  ;  ship- 
loads of  bones  have  been  brought  over  to  England 
from  the  field  of  Waterloo,  to  be  used  as  manure. 
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"Wliat  glory  awaits  tlie  Britisli  soldier !  English- 
men, hasten  to  enlist !  Your  crown  of  glory  will 
be — a  speedy  conversion  into  manure  ! 

The  Indian  mode  of  warfare  is  often  condenmed 
by  their  civilized  and  christian  neighbours.  But 
they  fight  on  the  same  principle  on  which  all 
men  wage  war ;  to  destroy  their  enemies  at  the 
least  possible  expense  of  blood  and  treasui*e  to 
themselves.  The  Indian,  who  Kes  in  ambush,  and 
strikes  his  enemy  with  an  unseen  hand,  only 
imitates  liis  professedly  christian  brothers,  who 
throw  balls  and  bombshells  from  behind  their  forts. 
In  time  of  war,  England  sanctions  and  rewards 
actions  which  tend  to  her  advantage,  but  punishes 
similar  actions  with  death  when  they  tend  to 
her  injury.  An  Indian  fell  asleep  when  sta- 
tioned as  a  centinel.  The  camp  being  in  con- 
sequence surprised  by  the  enemy,  the  offender  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  in  the  presence  of  Ms  tribe. 
The  same  tribe  might  have  rewarded  the  centinel 
of  their  enemies  for  sleeping  at  his  post.  Eng- 
land would  shoot  her  own  soldiers  who  should 
attempt  to  desert  to  the  French,  whilst  she  would 
receive  French  deserters  with  open  arms.  She 
gave  a  pension  and  a  commission  to  Benedict 
Arnold  for  betraying  his  country ;  but  had  Lord 
Cornwallis  been  detected  in  an  attempt  to  desert 
from  the  English  service,  he  would  have  been  shot. 
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General  Wasliington  liung  Major  Andre  as  a 
British  spy,  and  England  called  tlie  act  murder. 
At  the  same  time,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  tlie  British 
commander  in  New  York,  himg  Captain  Hale  as 
an  American  spy,  and  America  retorted  the 
same  charge.  It  is  a  principle  of  warfare,  both 
among  christians  and  savages,  to  honor  and  reward 
any  act,  however  sinful  and  atrocious  in  itself, 
which  is  beneficial  to  themselves  and  injurious  to 
their  enemies ;  and  vice  versa.  Professing  christ- 
ians say  to  their  Nelsons,  their  Wellingtons,  and 
their  Washingtons,  "  Kill  our  enemies,  sack 
and  destroy  their  towns  and  cities,  and  we  will 
reward  you  with  titles,  pensions,  and  monuments ; 
but  if  you  attempt  to  injure  us,  we  -will  shoot  or 
hang  you."  I  shall  here  copy  verbatim  a  com- 
mission given  by  that  highly  professing  christian 
people,  the  Puritan  fathers  of  New  England,  to 
Major  Benjamin  Church,  who  was  esteemed  one 
of  their  most  devout  and  pious  commanders : 

"1.  You  are  to  take    care    that    the    worship 

of   God  be  duly    and  constantly  maintained  and 

kept  up  amongst  you.     No  swearing,   cursing,   or 

,  other  profanation  of  the  holy  name  of  God  to  be 

allowed. 

"  2.  To  take  the  best  means  you  can  to  surprize 
the  enemy. 

p2 
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"  3.  By  killing,  destroying,  and  all  otlier  means 
possible,  endeavour  tlie  destruction  of  tlie  enemy. 

"  4.  Take  wliat  captives  you  can^  men^  women, 
and  cliildren. 

5.  Take  care,  and  be  very  industrious,  by  all 
possible  means y  to  find  out  and  destroy  all  the  ene- 
my's corn  and  otlier  provisions,  in  all  places  wbere 
you  can  come  at  tbe  same. 

"6.  Use  your  utmost  endeavours-  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  your  own  men,  and  the  killing,,  destroy- 
ing, and  utterly  rooting  out  of  tlie  enemy,, 
wherever  he  may  be  found." 

Such,  in  plain  terms,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  item,  is  the  tenor  of  every  mihtary  commis- 
sion issued  by  England.  She  says,  in  effect,  to 
her  commissioned  agents,  "  By  all  possible  means^ 
do  all  the  injury  you  can  to  the  lives  and  property 
of  our  enemies,  with  the  least  possible  expense 
to  us ;  and  let  success  or  defeat  be  the  only  stand- 
ard of  right  and  wrong  among  you.  Housebreak- 
ing, theft,  plunder,  arson,  rape,  robbery,  murder, 
and  every  possible  crime,  (except  perhaps,  swear- 
ing, cursing,  or  other  profanation  of  the  holy  name 
of  God)  shall  be  christianized,  honoured,  and  re- 
warded when  they  redound  to  our  advantage ;  but 
punished  with  death  if  perverted  to  the  advan- 
tage of  our  enemies,"  We  are  told  that  war,  and 
the  soldier's  trade,  are  suitable  to  christians,  because 
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Jolm  the  Baptist  did  not  rebuke  tlie  soldiers  wlio 
came  to  liim,  and  hecause  we  are  commanded  to 
**  be  subject  to  tbe  powers  tliat  be."  So  grossly  has 
the  moral  sentiment  of  nations  been  perverted  in 
this  respect,  that  Lord  Bacon  was  not  ashamed  to 
declare  that  "  Nobody  can  be  healthful  without 
exercise,  neither  naturally  nor  politically ;  and  cer- 
tainly to  a  kingdom  or  estate,  a  just  and  honorable 
war  is  the  true  exercise."  He  could  not  but 
know  that  war  confounds  all  moral  obligations. 
Most  truly  did  Napoleon  say,  "  War  is  the  trade  of 
barbarians  f  although  he  thus  pronounced  himself 
and  his  successful  rival  at  Waterloo,  with  the  two 
nations  to  which  they  belonged,  savage  barbarians. 

The  following  unblushing  avowal  was  made  by 
a  member  of  the  British  parliament,  in  a 
debate  on  the  subject  of  paying  the  Indians  two 
pounds  for  every  scalp  of  an  American  brought 
into  the  market:  "Besides  its  policy  and  necessity, 
the  measure  is  allowable  on  principle ;  for  in  war 
it  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  use  all  the  means  which 
God  und  nature  have  put  into  our  hands."  That 
nothing  is  wrong  which  seciu'es  victory  to  us,  and 
nothing  right  which  secures  it  to  our  foes,  ever 
has  been,  is,  and  must  ever  be,  a  military  maxim. 

War  is  so  opposed  to  the  voice  of  humanity  in 
the  hearts  even  of  the  most  savage  waniors,  that 
they  gladly  resort  to  the  delusion  of  self-defence, 
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knowing  tliat  tliis  plea  will  sanctify  tlie  greatest 
atrocities.  Wlio  can  help  admiring  tlie  impudence 
and  ingenuity  of  Tamerlane  ?  He  fonglit  thirty 
five  campaigns,  conquered  twenty-seven  kingdoms, 
placed  their  crowns  upon  his  own  head,  and 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  Bagdad  a  pyramid  built  of 
90,000  human  heads.  Having  taken  Aleppo,  he 
gave  up  the  city  to  the  lust  and  carnage  of  his 
soldiers.  They  treated  the  men,  women,  an<J. 
children  then,  as  did  the  soldiers  of  Tilly  the 
citizens  of  Magdebui'g,  a  few  hundred  years  after- 
wards ;  and  in  the  same  fashion  which  was  exhibit- 
ed by  the  christian  troops  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  towards  the  people  of  Ghuznee,  Cabul, 
and  Chusan,  in  oui'  day.  When  the  citizens  of 
Aleppo  saw  their  wives  and  daughters  violated  and 
murdered,  and  their  streets  flomng  with  blood,  a 
few  of  them  waited  on  the  conqueror  to  entreat 
him  to  spare  them.  They  found  him  seated  amidst 
his  officers.  He  abruptly  demanded  of  the  sup- 
pliants, "  Who  are  the  true  martyrs,  those  slain  on 
my  side,  or  those  on  that  of  my  enemies  ?"  They 
answered,  "  The  motive,  not  the  ensign,  constitutes 
the  martyr."  He  replied,  "  I  am  not  a  man  of 
blood ;  for  God  is  my  witness,  that  in  all  my  wars 
I  have  never  been  the  aggressor,  aild  that  mine 
enemies  have  always  been  the  authors  of  their  own 
calamities."      This  is  the  plea  of  every  warrior, 
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wlietlier  lie  be  a  Wellington,  a  Napoleon,  or 
a  Nelson.  "  Our  enemies,"  says  England,  "  at 
Waterloo,  in  Scinde,  at  Gwalior,  and  in  China 
were  tlie  autliors  of  tlieir  own  calarQ.ities.'"  When 
the  slaveholder  hunts  the  slave  -with  bloodhounds 
and  rifles,  or  harrows  his  back  with  the  lash,  he 
consoles  himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  is  not  a 
man  of  blood.  He  only  acts  in  self-defence.  The 
rights  of  property  are  at  stake.  The  slave  is  the 
author  of  his  own  calamities. 

I  once  heard  an  opponent  in  a  public  discussion 
say,  "  I  am  authorized  to  destroy  all  that  has  life 
in  the  universe,  to  save  myself."  I  admitted  that 
this  was  the  sober  truth,  if  he  was  authorized  to 
destroy  one  man  for  that  purpose.  Still  it  is 
pleaded  that  the  practice  of  armed  defence,  which 
has  confounded  all  moral  distinctions,  and  has 
made  the  earth  a  great  charnel  house,  is  a  christian 
practice  !  The  revenues  and  energies  of  Christen- 
dom and  heathendom  are  devoted  to  preparations 
for  hiunan  slaughter  in  self-defence  !  Nations  pro- 
fessing a  religion  of  love  and  forgiveness  have  their 
armies  and  navies,  and  their  secretaries  and  offices 
of  war,  to  manage  this  work  deliberately,  economi- 
cally, and  scientifically ! 

Never  was  there  a  more  just  and  vivid  picture  of 
the  efiects  of  war  than  that  which  was  given  by 
Dr.   Benjamin   Rush  of  Philadelphia.     In  1806,. 
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when  tlie  question  of  opening  a  war  office  in  tKe 
republican  government  was  under  debate  in  Con- 
gress, be  wrote  tbe  following  inscription,  wbich 
be  proposed  sbould  be  painted  over  tbe  door  of 
tbe  office: 

*'  1.  An  office  for  butcbering  tbe  buman  species. 

"  2.  A  widow  and  orpban-making  office. 

"  3.  A  broken-bone-making  office. 

"  4.  A  wooden-leg-making  office. 

"5.  An  office  for  creating  pubbc  and  private 
vices. 

"6.  An  office  for  creating  a  public  debt. 

"  7.  An  office  for  creating  speculators,  stock 
jobbers,  and  bankrupts. 

"8.  An  office  for  creating  famine. 

"  9.  An  office  for  creating  pestilential  diseases. 

"  10.  An  office  for  creating  poverty,  and  tbe 
destruction  of  liberty  and  national  bappiness. 

"  In  tbe  lobby  of  tbis  office  let  tbere  be  painted 
representations  of  all  tbe  common  military  instru- 
ments of  deatb ;  also  bimaan  skulls,  broken  bones, 
unburied  and  putrifying  dead  bodies;  bospitals 
crowded  witb  sick  and  wounded  soldiers ;  villages 
on  fire;  motbers  in  besieged  towns  eating  tbe 
flesb  of  tbeir  cbildren ;  sbips  sinking  in  tbe  ocean ; 
rivers  dyed  witb  blood,  and  extensive  plains 
vsritbout  a  tree,  a  fence,  or  any  otber  object  but 
tbe  ruins  of  desolated  farm  bouses. 
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"  Above  tliese  groups  of  woeful  figures  let  the 
following  words  be  inscribed,  in  red  cbaracters  to 
represent  human  blood, — national  glory." 

No  man  will  deny  tlie  accuracy  of  tliis  fearful 
picture.  War  cannot  exist  without  such  scenes. 
Yet  church  and  state  insist  that  military  defence 
is  a  christian  duty !  God  of  love,  what  cruel  deeds 
do  thy  creatures  perpetrate  in  thy  name  I 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Climate  at  Graefenberg — Police  Register — Number  of  Deaths 
— Hints  to  Medical  Men — Character  of  Priessnitz — Certain 
Antidote  to  Fear — Accommodation  for  Patients  and  Visitors  at 
Graefenberg — The  Colony  of  Freiwaldau — My  Route  from 
Dublin  to  Graefenberg — Expenses  while  there. 

The  climate  in  winter  at  Graefenberg,  judging 
from  my  own  experience,  is  terribly  severe. 
Storms  prevailed  from  tbe  middle  of  January  to 
tlie  middle  of  Marcli,  The  surrounding  mountains 
seem  to  be  hiding  places  of  tempests,  which  rush 
down  into  the  vallies  with  fearful  violence,  and 
sweep  over  Graefenberg,  rocking  the  buildings  to 
their  foundations.  In  natural  scenery,  few  places 
can  be  found  more  picturesque  and  beautiful.  To 
the  north  are  the  boundless  plains  of  Prussia;  to 
the  east,  south,  and  west,  a  chain  of  bold,  forest- 
clad  mountains  form  a  splendid  amphitheatre. 

A  register  is  kept  by  the  pohce  of  all  the 
patients  who  are  and  have  been  under  Priessnitz's 
care,  recording  their  names,  the  places  from  which 
they  come,  and  the  number  of  deaths.  I  was 
informed,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  that  about 
10,000  individuals  had  taken  the  water  cure   at 
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Graefenberg  since  tlie  opening  of  tlie  establisliment, 
and  tliat  only  about  twenty  bad  died,  Wbat  medi- 
cal doctor  could  point  to  so  small  a  number  of  deaths 
in  proportion  to  tlie  extent  of  liis  practice  ?  This 
seems  a  pretty  fair  practical  test  of  Priessnitz's 
success ;  and  wlien  I  bear  tlie  advocates  of  medi- 
cine speak  of  tlie  great  risk  incurred  by  those  who 
undergo  this  process,  I  point  to  the  fact,  that  phy- 
sicians who  have  not  one  tenth  as  many  patients  lose 
a  far  greater  number  by  death.  How  does  this  hap- 
pen, if  his  treatment  be  so  much  more  dangerous 
than  theirs  ?  In  testing  the  two  systems  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  very  many  of  the  patients 
who  come  to  Graefenberg  have  been  for  years 
under  medical  treatment,  and  have  been  given  up 
by  the  doctors  as  incurable.  There  are  both  mean- 
ness and  injustice  in  the  conduct  of  some  medical 
men  towards  Priessnitz.  They  well  know  that 
upon  very  many  of  his  patients  the  utmost  skill  of 
their  profession  has  been  exerted  without  effect,  ex- 
cept to  increase  the  violence  of  their  diseases.  As 
a  forlorn  hope,  the  doomed  victim  visits  Graefen- 
berg; and  if  he  dies  there,  they  seize  upon  the 
case,  minutely  detail  the  particulars,  magnify 
and  colour  them  to  suit  their  purposes,  and  pub- 
lish them  to  the  world  as  an  incontrovertible  proof 
that  Priessnitz  is  a  quack,  and  his  system  replete 
with  danger  and  death.     Were  we  to  hold  his  ac- 
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cusers  to  tlieir  own  principles  that  tlie  physician  is 
responsible  for  the  death  of  all  who  die  under  his 
care,  what  could  they  saj  for  themselves  ?  Judged 
by  this  rule,  if  the  water  cure  be  dangerous,  how 
much  more  deadly  and  formidable  are  drugs !  The 
doctors  should  be  cautious,  lest  in  their  eagerness 
to  put  down  Priessnitz,  and  to  prejudice  the  com- 
munity against  the  water  cm^e,  they  furnish  the 
world  with  a  weapon  against  themselves. 

But  no  man  who  has  resided  for  months  at 
Graefenberg,  who  has  met  Priessnitz  daily  at  his 
own  table,  and  seen  him  amidst  his  patients,  will 
feel  solicitous  to  vindicate  him  against  the  charge 
of  deception  and  quackery.  He  almost  invariably 
commands  the  respect  and  wins  the  affections  of 
those  who  are  under  his  care.  They  see  that 
there  is  no  secresy,  no  mystery,  no  oracular 
pretension  about  him  ;  that  he  is  kind  and 
sincere ;  that  his  character  is  stamped  on  his  calm, 
resolute,  dignified,  and  expressive  countenance; 
and  they  feel  that  he  cannot  be  a  cunning,  mys- 
terious, manoeuvering  empiric.  I  have  heard 
many  patients  declare,  that  their  first  interview 
with  Priessnitz  convinced  them,  that  he  would  not 
for  the  sake  of  their  fees  encourage  them  to  put 
themselves  under  his  care,  but  would  candidly 
tell  them,  to  the  full  extent,  what  he  thought  of 
their  case.     He  seldom  errs  in  his  judgment ;  and 
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generally  affords  relief  to  tliose  to  wliom  lie 
promises  it.  He  is  a  man  of  few  words ;  but  Ms 
reserve  proceeds  from  tliat  shyness  and  want  of  flu- 
ency, wliicli  are  frequently  found  in  connexion 
witli  a  contemplative  habit  of  mind  and  a  limited 
education.  In  giving  liis  directions,  his  words  are 
few,  prompt,  and  decided ;  but  they  are  evidently 
dictated  by  reflection,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  serve 
the  patient.  It  would  probably  be  difficult  for 
Priessnitz,  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  mental 
process  by  which  he  arrives  at  his  conclusions,  but 
his  patients  feel  that  they  are  the  result  of  a  men- 
tal process  which  is  not  the  less  correct  because  it 
is  not  explained.  The  effects  of  his  prescriptions 
are  so  generally  what  he  designs  them  to  be,  that 
they  must  be  based  on  sound  reason. 

A  patient  at  Graefenberg  no  more  t|uestions  that 
fevers,  colds,  and  many  acute  diseases  are  under 
the  control  of  the  water  cure,  than  he  doubts 
the  existence  of  magnetism  or  gravitation.  The 
testimony  of  his  senses  precludes  unbelief.  Fevers 
are  therefore  matters  of  comparative  indifference 
at  Graefenberg ;  they  do  occasionally  occur,  but 
neither  the  patient  or  his  friends  feel  the  least 
anxiety  about  the  result.  What  produces  this 
fearlessness  in  reference  to  febrile  diseases,  which 
spread  so  much  anxiety  and  terror  wherever  they 
appear,   but  the  conviction  of  the  patients  that  a 
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sure,  clieap,  and  simple  antidote  is  witliin  tlieir 
reacK.  Here  the  question  arises,  are  pliysicians 
justifiable  in  refusing  to  give  a  full,  fair,  and 
candid  examination  to  this  antidote  against  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  afflicting  classes  of  maladies 
to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject?  Are  they 
justifiable  in  adhering  to  their  old  remedies,  and 
to  a  rule  of  practice  which  entails  tedious  and 
miserable  confinement  to  a  sick  chamber,  exceeding 
prostration  of  the  physical  powers,  and  great 
danger  to  life;  whilst  innumerable  and  incontro- 
vertible facts  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an  easy, 
safe,  and  certain  remedy  ? 

The  power  of  the  water  cure  on  fevers  is  no 
•  longer  an  experiment,  but  a  truth  as  indisputable 
as  the  existence  of  railways  or  of  navigation  by 
steam. 

Graefenberg,  as  has  been  stated,  is  but  a  small 
place,  containing  only  ten  houses,  five  of  which 
are  owned  by  Priessnitz.  In  what  is  called  the 
Colony,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  moun- 
tain towards  Freiwaldau,  there  are  fifteen  houses 
owned  by  peasants,  who,  however,  occupy  only  a 
small  part  of  the  dwellings,  the  remaining  apart- 
ments being  let  to  patients,  for  whose  accommoda- 
tion each  house  is  furnished  with  a  bath.  The 
rent  of  rooms  is  a  great  source  of  profit  to  the 
owners. 
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Tlie  proprietor  of  each  liouse  possesses  in  fee 
simple,  sufficient  land  for  tlie  maintenance  of  his 
family.  The  peasantry  in  Silesia  generally  own 
the  land  they  cultivate,  in  which  respect  they 
have  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  peasantry  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  winters  are  long, 
and  the  springs  late;  but  in  June,  the  fields  of 
€om  around  Graefenberg  present  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance ;  for  vegetation  is  very  rapid,  when  once 
the  warm  season  commences. 

The  rent  for  rooms  at  Graefenberg  varies  from 
three  to  six  shillings  per  week  in  winter,  and 
from  four  to  ten  shilhngs  in  summer.  At  the 
colony  it  is  somewhat  lower ;  but  as  not  one  half 
of  the  patients  can  obtain  rooms  at  either  of  these 
places,  the  remainder  live  at  Freiwaldau,  where 
they  are  visited  by  Priessnitz.  Indeed  he  spends 
a  considerable  portion  of  every  day  in  visiting 
his  patients  in  Freiwaldau,  which  is  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  Graefenberg.  The  pa- 
tients at  Graefenberg  usually  consult  him  in 
the  saloon.  In  Freiwaldau,  board  may  be  ob- 
tained somewhat  cheaper  than  at  the  establish- 
ment. Many  houses  are  fitted  up  on  purpose 
to  accommodate  the  guests ;  being  provided  with 
baths  and  badedieners,  and  all  conveniences 
necessary  for  taking  the  cure.  Freiwaldau  is  a 
pleasant   village  of    about    2000    inhabitants;    it 
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has  a  cliurcli,  and  a  market  liouse  wliicli  stands 
in  the  centre  of  a  pleasant  square  in  tlie  middle 
of  the  village,  and  where  bread,  meat,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  of  various  kinds  may  be  ob- 
tained at  all  times.  There  are  hatters,  glovers, 
shoe-makers,  tailors,  cabinet  makers,  silversmiths, 
locksmiths,  and  other  tradesmen  in  the  village, 
and  the  patients  furnish  them  with  a  good  deal 
of  employment,  especially  the  shoemakers,  glovers, 
and  tailors.  The  woollen  drapers',  linen  drapers', 
and  haberdashers'  shops  have  a  good  supply  of  sub- 
stantial articles.  There  are  inns  at  which  newly 
arrived  guests  may  easily  obtain  temporary  ac- 
commodation, but  these  are  by  no  means  of  a 
superior  class,  and  indeed  it  would  be  um^easonable 
to  expect  among  the  mountains  of  Silesia,  hotels 
that  could  furnish  the  conveniences  which  may 
be  found  in  English  or  continental  cities.  The 
luxuries  of  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna  cannot 
be  had  at  Freiwaldau  or  at  Graefenberg ;  and  it  is 
well  that  they  cannot,  for  had  it  not  been  for 
them,  many  of  the  patients  might  have  been  spared 
the  diseases  which  have  driven  them  to  try  the 
powers  of  the  water  cure;  but  whatever  is  ne- 
cessary for  convenience  and  health  may  be  pur- 
chased at  a  reasonable  rate. 

My  route  towards  Graefenberg  was  from  Dublin 
to  Hull  by  Liverpool.  Finding  that  no  steamer 
would  leave  Hull  for  Hamburgh  for  several  days, 
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I  started  for  London  by  steam ;  but  by  great  good 
fortune,  meeting  an  outward  bound  steam-boat  near 
tbe  mouth  of  tlie  Thames,  I  went  on  board  of  her, 
and  in  due  time  arrived  at  Hamburgh. 

Here  I  exchanged  my  sovereigns  for  double 
Friedricksd'or,  which  eventually  proved  a  loss.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  I  had  taken  circular 
notes,  such  as  are  issued  by  Coutts  and  other 
London  bankers,  for  the  convenience  of  travellers 
on  the  continent.  It  is  the  universal  custom  of 
English  guests  at  Graefenberg  to  send  these  cir- 
cular notes  to  Vienna  by  post,  and  to  get  them  ex- 
changed for  current  money  in  notes  of  five  or  ten 
florins  each.  This  can  be  done  at  any  time,  for  a 
small  discount.  From  Hambiu'gh  I  ascended  the 
Elbe  in  a  steamer  to  Magdeburg,  and  then  to 
Berlin  by  railway.  I  left  the  direct  fine  in  order 
to  see  the  Prussian  capital,  and  travelled  from 
thence  by  railway  to  Leipzig  and  Dresden ;  and  by 
diligence  or  sclinellpost,  not  quite  one  himdred  and 
sixty  miles,  from  Dresden  to  Breslau,  Thence  six- 
teen miles  to  Ohlau  by  railway ;  and  about  thirty- 
five  miles  further  to  Neisse,  by  diligence.  Thus 
of  twelve  hundred  miles  which  I  travelled  since 
I  left  Dublin,  at  least  one  thousand  were  by 
steam.  The  journey  from  Neisse  to  Freiwaldau, 
about  twenty  miles,  was  accomplished  in  a  private 
carriage.      The   day   after  my  settlement  at  Grae- 
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fenberg,  I  was  waited  on  by  a  policeman,  wbo 
demanded  my  passport.  I  took  a  receipt  for  it, 
and  never  saw  it  again  till  tlie  day  before  my  de- 
parture, wlien  I  obtained  it  without  trouble  at  tlie 
police  office. 

It  may  interest  some  of  my  readers  to  know 
tliat  tlie  wliole  expense  of  my  journey,  by  tbe 
circuitous  route  I  took,  was  about  seventeen 
pounds  sterling.  If  I  had  sailed  directly  from 
Hull  to  Hamburg,  and  bad  travelled  from  tlience 
by  the  shortest  route  to  Graefenberg,  I  might  have 
saved  five  or  six  pounds  more. 

My  expenses  at  Graefenberg,  exclusive  of 
clothing,  amounted  to  about  twenty-five  shillings 
sterling  per  week,  on  an  ai^erage,  during  my  stay, 
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CHAPTER  XXIIT. 

Two  Objections  drawn  from  the  Bible,  frequently  urged  against 
Nonresistants,  considered  and  answered. — Origin  and  fearful 
nature  of  the  War  Power — Let  no  Christian  plead  for  it. 

Of  the  objections  urged  against  nonresistance,  I 
wisli  to  notice  two,  upon  wliicK  tlie  most  stress  was 
laid  by  opponents,  and  wliicli  tbeymost  frequently 
advanced. 

Great  dependance  was  placed  by  tliem  on  tbe 
autliority  of  tlie  Jewisli  scriptures,  to  estabHsb  the 
Christianity  of  the  gallows  and  the  sword;  and 
they  adduced  many  texts  from  those  writings  to 
prove  their  position. 

In  answering  them,  I  consider  it  of  little 
importance  to  ascertain  whether  those  texts  and 
examples  necessarily  bear  the  construction 
which  they  put  upon  them.  The  only  thing 
needful  to  settle  is,  whether  the  Old  Testament  be 
of  any  authority  to  christians,  in  determining  the 
rightfulness  of  war,  or  of  any  practice  condemned 
by  the  precepts  and  example  of  Christ. 

The    question   is   not,    whether   the   taking    of 
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human  life  is  autliorized  by  tlie  Old  Testament, 
but  wbetlier  it  is  justified  by  tlie  New.  It  is  not, 
was  it  riglit  for  tbe  Jews  to  take  life?  but,  can 
cliristians  consistently  follow  tlieir  example  ?  Non- 
resistants  bold  tbat  tlie  Old  Testament  is  of  no 
authority  in  settling  this  question,  since  tbe  taking 
of  buman  life  is  a  direct  violation  of  tbe  spirit  of 
tlie  New  Testament,  wbicb  tliey  regard  as  tbeir 
only  rule  of  doctrine  and  practice,  on  any  point 
on  wbicb  its  teacbings  differ  from  tliose  of  tbe 
Jewish  Scriptures,  It  is  generally  granted,  tbat 
many  things  which  were  positively  enjoined  upon 
the  Jews,  are  forbidden  to  us.  For  example, 
the  commands  to  stone  to  death  adulterers,  idola- 
tors,  witches,  and  disobedient  children,  are  not 
binding  upon  us,  because  the  whole  tenor  of  Chris- 
tianity is  opposed  to  these  practices.  Nonresist- 
ants  believe  that  the  principle  of  Mood  for  Mood  is 
as  clearly  and  strongly  condemned  by  Christianity, 
as  incest,  polygamy,  concubinage,  slavery,  and  the 
killing  of  children  for  the  sins  of  tbeir  parents. 
Indeed  we  believe  that  no  one  practice  is  more 
pointedly  and  frequently  condemned,  by  the  posi- 
tive precepts  and  uniform  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, than  that  of  war,  and  the  disposition  to  exact 
blood  for  blood.  If  we  are  right  then,  our  oppo- 
nents being  witnesses,  the  Old  Testament  is  of  no 
authority  in  this  matter ;  and  in  determining  the 
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question  whether  we  are  right  in  our  interpreta- 
tion of  Christianity,  the  New  Testament  is  the 
only  standard  to  which  an  appeal  can  be  made. 
We  hold  the  advocates  of  the  gallows  to  the 
simple  question,  Does  the  New  Testament  author- 
ize armed  defence^  and  the  shedding  of  human  blood  ? 
If  this  question  be  answered  in  the  negative,  non- 
resistants  admit  of  no  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament 
against  the  teachings  of  Christ,  whom  it  is  our 
duty  to  follow  in  all  things.  It  is  surprizing  that 
christians  should  appeal  to  the  Jewish  scriptures  to 
justify  practices,  that  necessarily  involve  wrath  and 
revenge,  and  the  retm^ning  of  evil  for  evil ;  they 
might  as  well  quote  them  to  justify  slavery^  con- 
cubinage, and  polygamy.  In  seeking  to  modify 
the  precepts  and  example  of  Christ  by  those  of 
the  Old  Testament,  they  annul  the  gospel,  and 
show  themselves  to  be  more  of  Jews  than  chris- 
tians. 

The  second  objection  is,[that  the  views  of  nonre- 
sistants  are  inconsistent  with  obedience  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  following  extract  from  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans : — 

*'  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers. 
For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God:  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever  there- 
fore resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of 
God :  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  them- 
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selves  damnation.  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to 
good  works,  but  to  tlie  evil.  Wilt  tlioii  tlien  not 
be  afraid  of  tlie  power?  do  tliat  wliicli  is  good, 
and  tliou  slialt  bave  praise  of  tbe  same :  for  be  is 
tbe  minister  of  God  to  tbee  for  good.  But  if 
tbou  do  tbat  wbicb  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  be  bear- 
etb  not  tbe  sword  in  vain :  for  be  is  tbe  minister  of 
God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wratb  upon  bim  tbat 
doetb  evil.  Wberefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject, 
not  only  for  wratb,  but  also  for  conscience  sake." 

We  are  told  tbat  buman  government  is  an  ordi- 
nance of  God ;  and  tbat  as  it  cannot  exist  witbout 
tbe  power  to  take  life,  as  a  penalty  for  crime  or  in 
self-defence,  tbe  gallows,  armies,  and  navies  are 
also  ordinances  "  of  God.  Tbis  is  tbe  only  ob- 
jection to  nonresistance,  drawn  from  tbe  New 
Testament,  tbat  bas  tbe  semblance  of  force.  I 
will  endeavour  to  sbow  wbat  tbe  passage  I  bave 
quoted  does  not  mean,  even  from  tbe  admission  of 
our  opponents ;  and  tbis  being  ascertained,  we  sball 
tben  be  able  to  judge  wbetber  it  is  not  ratber  in 
favour  of  nonresistance  tban  opposed  to  it. 

Tbe  advocates  of  tbe  sword  and  tbe  gallows 
■admit,  tbat  tbe  apostle's  words  do  not  conflict  witb 
tbe  rigbt  of  private  judgment,  and  witb  individual 
responsibibty.  Tbey  allow  tbat  every  one  must 
give  an  account  of  bimself  to  God ;  tbat  it  is  not 
possible  for  individuals  to  transfer  tbeir  responsi- 
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bilities  to  governments ;  and  tliat  personal  responsi- 
bility necessarily  implies  tlie  riglit  of  every  one 
to  decide  for  liimself,  as  to  what  is  riglit  and  wrong 
in  principle  and  practice.  If  tliis  be  so,  it  is  con- 
sequently the  right  and  duty  of  every  individual, 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  laws  and  acts  of  govern- 
ment. Individual  conscience,  in  the  light  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  of  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  above  all  constitutional  or  statute  law; 
and  to  its  divine  scrutiny,  political  charters  and 
constitutions,  and  the  behests  of  rulers,  must  be 
subjected.  This  our  opponents  admit.  But  mark 
their  inconsistency.  While  they  acknowledge  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  they  deny  it  to  the  soldier 
in  every  thing  relating  to  his  professional  duty.  If 
it  be,  as  they  say,  the  duty  of  men  to  enlist,  and 
having  enlisted,  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  com- 
manding officers,  what  becomes  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment?  Many  opponents  of  nonresistance 
will  admit,  that  the  passage  in  question  does  not 
authorize  governments,  to  punish  men  for  refusing 
to  act  against  their  conscientious  convictions ;  for 
this  would  be  persecution.  Of  course,  then,  them- 
selves being  j'udges,  when  governments  enact  laws 
enforcing  any  profession  of  belief,  or  any  compliance 
which  an  individual  may  look  upon  as  sinful,  they 
have  no  divine  right  to  punish  him  for  noncom- 
pliance.    Suppose,  for  example,  I  live  in  one  of 
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those  States  whose  laws  forbid  to  harbor  run* 
away  slaves,  or  to  favor  their  escape,  or  teach  them 
to  read ;  would  the  advocate  of  the  duty  of  sub- 
mission to  the  powers  that  be,  consider  me  bound 
to  obey  such  enactments  ?  If  I  am  not  thus  bound, 
what  question  is  there  at  issue  between  us  ? 

Nonresistants  are  ready  to  obey  earthly  govern- 
ments, when  they  do  not  conflict  with  their  con- 
victions of  duty.  When  the  requisitions  are  such 
as  they  cannot  conscientiously  comply  with,  they 
then  submit  to  the  penalties  for  disobedience  with- 
out resistance,  however  cruel  and  unjust  these 
may  be. 

Those  who  employ  this  passage  as  an  argument 
against  nonresistance,  will  yet  admit  that  it  does 
not  forbid  bloodless-  revolutions ;  according  to  their 
views,  forms  of  government  may  be  amended,  or 
entirely  abolished.  It  would  seera  that  no  dis-f 
passionate  reader  can  peruse  the  history  of  Christ, 
without  seeing  that  Christianity  regards  no  human 
institutions  as  sacred  and  unchangeable.  Christ 
was  bold  and  open  in  his  assaults  upon  the  powers 
that  be,  both  in  church  and  state.  He  boldly 
announced  his  design  to  set  up  a  kingdom,  which 
was  to  dash  in  pieces  and  consume  all  other  king^ 
doms.  He  required  his  disciples  to  renounce 
all  things  else,  even  life  itself,  and  follow  liim ;  to 
call  no  man  master,  and  never  to  exercise  authority 
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or  dominion  over  one  another.  He  laid  tlie  axe  to 
tlie  root  of  existing  governments,  and  aimed  at 
tlieir  entire  overthrow.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
suppose  tliat  Cliristianity  lias  nothing  to  do  with 
political  institutions.  It  declares  a  war  of  exter- 
jnination  against  all  the  existing  governments  of 
this  world.  It  denies  to  man  the  right  of  dominion 
over  man,  and  proclaims  Christ  as  "  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords."  It  also  denies  the  authority 
of  a  human  priesthood ;  and  while  it  calls  on  all 
to  receive  Christ  as  their  lawgiver,  judge,  and  king, 
it  also  requires  them  to  receive  him  as  their  only 
prophet  and  priest.  So  far  as  Christianity  recog- 
nizes the  rightful  existence  of  any  priestly  or  king- 
ly power  among  men,  it  constitutes  each  man  his 
own  priest  and  king  under  God.  "  Hypocrites," 
"  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,"  "  vipers"  liable  to  "the 
damnation  of  hell ;"  were  the  terms  in  which  Christ 
denounced  the  priesthood  and  the  rulers  of  his 
age.  Having  established  a  kingdom,  he  charged 
his  disciples  to  go  forth  and  teach  his  doctrines 
to  all  nations,  till  the  "  kingdoms  of  this 
world  should  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord," 
His  kingdom,  indeed,  was  not  like  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world;  its  su.bjects  could  not  fight;  it  main- 
tained no  armies  or  navies ;  its  banner  was  blood- 
less ;  and  its  Avatchword  was  "  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men ;"  its  law  was  love  and  forgiveness 
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to  enemies ;  its  weapons  long-suffering  and  submis- 
sion to  injuries.  Kingdoms  were  to  be  subdued  by- 
suffering.  Christianity  Having  thus  entered  upon 
the  work  of  revolution,  by  elevating  man  above  all 
institutions,  and  the  individual  above  all  religious 
or  political  combinations,  could  not  require  of  its 
followers  any  such  subjection  to  the  powers  that  be, 
in  church  or  state,  as  would  imply  that  these  were 
to  be  regarded  as  sacred  and  unchangeable.  Chris- 
tianity, which  regards  God  and  man  as  standing 
in  the  endearing  relationsliip  of  Father  and  child, 
recognizes  the  child  as  the  likeness  and  image  of 
the  Father,  and  views  any  outrage  on  the  one  as  an 
insult  to  the  other. 

The  opponents  of  nonresistance  admit  that  St. 
Paul's  words  recognize  no  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment. They  also  admit  that  the  passage  is 
addressed  to  christians,  teaching  them  their  duties 
towards  the  governments  under  which  they  may 
happen  to  live ;  and  that  it  lays  no  obligation  upon 
them  to  take  any  part  in  forming  or  administering 
such  government,  by  acting  as  voters,  judges, 
jurors,  hangmen,  or  soldiers. 

In  all  these  admissions  of  what  the  passage  does 
not  teach,  nonresistants  and  their  opponents  are 
perfectly  agreed.  Now  comes  the  question,  what 
does  it  inculcate  ?  I  answer,  its  main  object  is  to 
urge  upon  christians  the  duty  of  nonresistance  to 
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tlie  powers  tliat  be.  Tlie  substance  of  tbe  apostle's 
concern  seems  to  be,  tliat  cliristians  slioulcl  never 
resist  by  violence  tlie  governments  imcler  wbicli 
tliey  live ;  and  to  tlie  performance  of  tbis  duty  every 
nonresistant  is  pledged. 

We  believe  tliat  all  armed  revolutions  are 
violations  of  tbe  precept  tbat  requires  subjection 
and  forbids  resistance  to  "  tbe  powers  tliat  be ;"  and 
no  man,  wbo  justifies  any  of  tbem,  can  consistently 
adduce  tliis  passage  against  us.  Nonresistants 
are  pledged  never  to  take  any  part  in  any 
plot  or  effort  to  revolutionize  governments  by 
violence,  however  corrupt  and  unjust  tbey  may  be. 
But  its  principle  does  not  inculcate  unreasoning 
obedience  to  any  bum  an  law  ;  otherwise  it 
would  stand  oj)posed  to  tbe  foundation  of  all  moral 
accountability,  wliicli  is,  the  right  and  duty  of  every 
human  being,  on  his  personal  responsibility  to 
God,  to  prove  all  things,  and  to  hold  fast  what,  in 
his  view,  accords  with  the  divine  will.  Take  away 
this  priceless  boon,  the  right  of  private  judgment,, 
and  you  destroy  the  basis  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment over  this  world;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  and  blasphemous  than  to  say,  that  God  will 
hold  us  responsible  for  actions  of  whose  moral  nature 
he  will  not  allow  us  to  judge.  That  government 
is  unjust  and  tyrannical,  which  enacts  laws,  and 
holds   men   responsible    for   violating   them,    but 
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wHcli  "vvill  not  allow  tliein  to  judge  whether  the 
laws  be  right  or  wrong.  Hence  it  is  that  non- 
resistants  regard  the  soldier's  calhng  as  pecuHarly 
atrocious,  since  it  forbids  him  to  exercise  his  pri- 
vate judgment,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther it  be  a  sin  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  a  brother's 
blood.  Yet  the  objector  declares  this  profession  to 
be  essential  to  the  existence  of  human  government^ 
and  that  it  is  approvingly  ordained  by  God. 

But  the  objector,  while  he  admits  that  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  in  question  is  mainly  cor- 
rect, and  that  nonresistance  to  the  governments  of 
this  world  is  its  leading  idea,  relies  upon  that 
portion  of  the  text  which  says,  "  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God."  Now  what  is  meant  by 
"  the  powers  that  be  ?"  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  the  apostle  here  alludes  to  the  existing 
Roman  government.  It  is  not  essential  to 
tlie  argument  to  enquire  who  was  the  reigning-^ 
emperor,  or  what  was  the  character  of  his  admin- 
istration. It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  govern- 
ment which  was  thus  sa.id  to  be  ordained  of  God, 
regarded  idolatry  and  conquest  as  the  basis  of  its 
existence,  and  justly  viewed  Christianity  as  its 
most  unrelenting  and  deadly  foe.  Christianity 
and  that  government  were  based  upon  antagonist 
r)rinciples ;  there  could  be  no  truce  between  them. 
To  say  that  such  a  government  was  approvingly 
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ordained  of  God,  were  to  deny  cliristianity.  In- 
deed, tlie  phrase  "  tliere  is  no  power  but  of  God" 
cannot  imply  tliat  God  sanctions  wliatever  powers 
governments  may  see  fit  to  assume.  It  must 
ratlier  signify  somewliat  similar  to  tliat  wliicli  is 
implied  in  tlie  declaration  of  Christ,  wlien  Pilate 
said  to  liim,  "  Knowest  tliou  not  tliat  I  liave  power 
to  crucify  tli«e  and  power  to  release  tliee  ?"  The 
reply  of  Jesus  was,  "  Thou  couldst  have  no  power 
against  me,  except  it  were  given  from  above." 
The  power  of  Pharaoh  against  Israel,  and  of 
Sennacherib  against  Jerusalem,  was  ^'of  God"  in 
the  same  manner ;  but  the  advocates  of  war  will 
surely  not  pretend  that  the  exercise  of  such 
power  was  approved  of  God.  The  existing  go- 
vernment imder  which  the  christian  happens  to 
be,  is  "  the  pow-ers  that  be"  to  whom  the  apostle 
alludes,  and  to  whom  the  followers  of  Christ,  for 
wrath's  sake  and  for  conscience  sake-,  are  to  be 
subject. 

If  the  objector  says,  that  the  passage  does  not 
refer  to  existing  corrupt  governments,  but  to  a 
christian  government,  the  question  at  once  occurs. 
What  is  a  christian  government?  Nonresistants 
believe  in  the  right  and  duty  of  men  to  adopt  and 
carry  out,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  such  a  govern- 
ment; for  its  fundamental  law  is  love  to  enemies, 
and  forgiveness  of  injuries;    and  it  cannot   erect 
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gibbets,  make  deadly  weapons,  and  maintain 
armies  and  navies.  A  cliristian  government  is  a 
government  of  love,  not  of  wratli ;  of  forgiveness, 
not  of  revenge;  its  subjects  can  submit  to  die,  but 
dare  not  kill.  Cliristian  reader,  look  upon  any 
modern  government,  with  all  its  appliances  of 
death,  and  cruelty,  and  can  you  suppose  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  founder  and  head  of  such  an  institu- 
tion? Is  this  the  kingdom  whose  "  disciples  cannot 
fight,"  whose  "  weapons  of  warfare  are  not  carnal;" 
and  for  whose  coming  we  are  taught  to  pray? 
The  opponents  of  nonresistance  affirm  that  it  is, 
and  that  such  a  government  is  approvingly  ordain- 
ed of  God;  and  they  quote  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion to  prove  the  truth  of  their  assertion.  They 
will  not  maintain  that  any  but  a  christian  govern- 
ment is  approvingly  ordained  of  God,  and  herein 
nonresistants  agree  with  them.  Where  then 
do  we  differ  ?  Simply  in  om^  definition  of  what 
constitutes  a  christian  government.  If  "  the 
powers  that  be,"  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks  as 
being  ordained  of  God,  are  not  christian  govern- 
ments, then  of  course  the  passage  is  no  objection 
to  nonresistance ;  for  the  objection  is,  that  non- 
resistance  is  opposed  to  a  christian  government. 
The  objectors  insist  that  the  hangmen  and  the 
soldiers  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  any 
government;  and  that,   as  we  reject  both,  we  of 
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course  reject  tlie  government  to  whose  existence 
tliey  are  essential.  And  so  we  do ;  we  renounce 
all  governments  tliat  cannot  exist  without  the  gal- 
lows and  the  battle  field,  simply  because  we  be- 
lieve they  are  opposed  to  Christianity,  and  to  the 
best  interests  of  mankind.  When  our  opponents 
join  issue  with  us,  it  is  simply  on  the  question, 
Is  the  government  which  Christ  came  to  establish 
on  earth,  one  of  violence,  or  of  moral  force? 

But  it  is  urged  that  "  the  powers  that  be"  are 
God's  "  ministers  to  execute  wraths  "Wliose  wrath? 
No  opponent  of  nonresistance  pretends  that  they 
are  God's  ministers  to  execute  human  wrath,  for 
this  is  to  be  '^  put  away,"  and  men  are  required  to 
be  ''  tender-hearted,  and  kindly  affectioned.^'  If 
our  opponents  define  "  wrath"  to  mean  divine 
punishment,  we  ask,  whether  is  God  or  man  to 
define  the  crimes  which  these  ministers  of  wrath  are 
to  punish ;  and  to  affix  the  penalty  which  they  are 
to  execute?  To  suppose  that  God  has  invested 
any  man,  or  set  of  men,  with  authority  to  punish 
their  fellow  men  at  discretion,  is  a  Kbel  on  his  wisdom 
and  goodness.  These  ministers,  then,  are  to  inflict 
on  evil-doers  such  penalties  as  God  has  affixed  to 
crimes.  Nonresistants  demand  of  them  their  ex- 
press written  commission  to  execute  the  penalty  of 
death  for  any  crime.  Let  them  show  the  death- 
warrant  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Almighty  Father 
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— a  waiTant  given  to  tliem,  as  cliristians,— 
tlie  Jews,  or  to  Noali.  Before  tliey  execute  tlieir 
erring  brother,  let  tliem  sliow  tliat  cliristianity, 
tliat  religion  of  forgiveness  and  love  which  they 
profess  to  follow,  sanctions  the  bloody  deed.  The 
question,  whether  these  "  ministers  of  wrath"  may 
imprison  criminals,  or  whip,  brand,  or  mutilate 
them,  is  not  the  point  at  issue.  Settle  the  ques- 
tion of  hfe  and  death  first.  Are  they  empowered 
to  make  war,  and  to  kill  men  for  any  cause  ?  Non- 
resistants  hold  their  opponents  to  this  one  point, 
nor  will  they  discuss  with  them  any  minor  ques- 
tion till  this  is  settled.  It  would  be  obviously 
useless  to  do  so ;  for,  of  course,  those  who  claim 
the  right  to  kill,  will  claim  the  right  to  inflict  any 
penalty  short  of  death.  With  those  who  have  re- 
nounced the  right  to  kill,  there  is  no  need  to  dis- 
cuss the  right  to  imprison,  for  the  great  point 
is  gained,  when  life  is  safe.  Abohsh  the  gallows 
and  the  sword,  and  the  work  is  done;  for  the 
machinery  of  human  society  being  cleared  of  its 
mightiest  disturbing  force,  woidd  move  on  plea- 
santly  and  peacefully. 

I  marvel  that  while  these  "  ministers  of  wrath" 
reject,  as  cruel  and  inhuman,  certain  punishments 
not  affecting  life,  they  maintain  that  the  gallows 
and  the  battle-field  are  humane  and  christian.  For 
instance,  I  find  that  on  the  statute  books  of  England 
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and  America,  two  liimdred  years  ago,  wliipping, 
wearing  a  lialter  roimd  tlie  neck,  ducMng,  gagging, 
the  pillory,  tlie  stocks,  cutting  off  tlie  ear,  and  slitting 
tke  nose  are  named  as  penalties  for  certain  offences ; 
and  sucli  tilings  are  called  "  necessary  appendages  of 
orderly  society,"  and  tlie  nse  of  tliem  is  said  to  de- 
note a  kealtliful  state  of  morals.  Accordingly,  tlie 
following  law  was  passed  by  tlie  Puritans,  in  tlie 
general  court  of  Massacliu^etts  colony: — "  As  tliere 
is  no  express  punishment  for  exorbitancy  of  the 
tonofue  in  railinor  and  scoldino^,  it  is  ordered  that 
railers  and  scolds  be  gagged  and  set  in  the  duck- 
ing stool,  and  dipped  over  head  and  ears  tlii'ee 
times." 

Alexander  Leighton,  a  learned  Scottish  divine, 
father  of  the  justly  celebrated  Bishop  Leighton, 
published  a  book  called  "  Zion's  Plea  against  Pre- 
lacy;" and  for  this  offence,  the  following  punish- 
ment was  awarded  to  him  by  the  court  of  High 
Commission: — "  That  the  doctor  should  pay  a  fine 
of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  be  degraded  from  the 
ministry;  that  he  should  be  brought  to  the  pillory 
at  Westminster,  while  the  court  was  sitting,  and 
be  there  whipped ;  after  which  he  should  be  set 
in  the  pillory  a  convenient  time,  and  have  one  of 
his  ears  cut  off,  one  side  of  liis  nose  sht,  and  be 
branded  in  the  face  with  S.  S>,  as  sower  of  sedi- 
tion ;  and  then  he  should  be  carried  back  to  prison, 
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and  after  a  few  days  be  pilloried  a  second  time  in 
Cheapside,  and  be  tliere  likewise  wliipped,  and 
have  tbe  otlier  side  of  liis  nose  slit,  and  liis  otlier 
ear  cut  off;  and  then  be  shut  up  in  the  prison  of 
the  Fleet  for  the  remainder  of  liis  life."  When  this 
sentence  was  pronounced,  the  Right  Reverend 
Archbishop  Laud,  D.D.  pulled  off  his  cap,  and 
gave  thanks  to  God  ! 

These  penalties  are  now  abolished,  because  they 
were  thought  too  savage  and  inhuman  to  be  retain- 
ed by  a  civilized  and  christian  community.  Great 
Britain  and  Massachusetts  would  now  revolt  at 
them.  But  while  these  are  abolished,  the  gallows 
and  the  army  are  retained.  It  is  considered  inhu- 
man to  slit  a  man's  nose,  but  perfectly  humane  to 
break  his  neck ;  it  is  deemed  barbarous  to  cut  off 
the  ear,  but  consistent  with  civilization  to  blow  the 
bodies   of  thousands  to  atoms ! 

In  connexion  with  the  objection  we  have  just 
considered,  this  question  arises :  Do  governments 
exist  by  divine  right,  and  derive  their  powers  from 
God  ?  or  do  they  exist  by  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  derive  their  powers  from  them  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  our  opponents  must  assume  the  now  almost 
exploded  doctrine  of  divine  right,  in  order  to  give 
force  to  the  passage  in  question,  as  an  argument 
against  non-resistance.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Locke,  that  '<  no   one  can  be  subject  to  the  poli- 
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tical  power  of  anotlier,  witliout  liis  own  con- 
sent ;  and  it  is  tliat,  and  tliat  onlj,  wliicli  did  or 
could  give  beginning  to  any  lawful  government  in 
tlie  world."  Blackstone  also  asserts  tliat  "  tlie  law- 
fulness of  punisliing  criminals  rests  on  tlie  fact,  that 
tlie  law  under  wliicli  tliey  suffer  is  made  by  tlieir 
own  consent."  Tlie  same  view  is  tlius  recognized 
in  America:  *' As  all  power  resides  originally  in 
tlie  people,  and  is  derived  from  tliem,  tlie  several 
magistrates  and  officers  of  government,  vested  witli 
autliority,  wlietlier  legislative,  executive,  or  judi- 
cial, are  tlieir  substitutes  and  agents,  and  are  at  all 
times  accountable  to  tliem."  Burke  declares  tliat 
"  governments  are  a  contrivance  of  buman  wisdom, 
and  owe  tlieir  birtli  to  principles  of  cogent  expe- 
diency ;  and  on  tliis  tbey  must  justify  tlieir  con- 
tinuance." 

I  look  upon  governments  as  tbey  are  ;  and 
judge  tliem  by  tbeir  actions,  and  by  tbe  pow- 
ers wliicb  tliey  assume.  Thus  we  see  tliat  tbe 
governments  of  England  and  America  profess  to 
owe  tbeir  existence,  not  to  divine  ordination  but  to 
tbe  will  of  tbe  people.  Tliis  our  opponent  denies, 
and  consistency  requires  Mm  to  do  so,  so  long  as 
be  quotes  tbe  divinity  of  buman  governments  as  an 
argument  against  nom^esistance.  But  waiving  tbe 
question  as  to  whence  their  authority  is  derived,  I 
would  here  call  attention  distinctly,  to  that  power 
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over  human  life  wliicli  governments  assume,  and 
wliicli  I  consider  tlie  source  of  all  tlieir  outrages 
against  liumanitj.  To  sliow  its  nature  and  extent, 
reference  must  be  made  to  tlie  legislative  and 
executive  acts  of  governments,  and  to  tlie  writings 
of  tliose  wlio  are  of  admitted  authority  in  these 
matters : — 

*'  Power  to  govern  is  power  to  make  laws  with 
penalties  of  death." — Locke. 

"  When  a  question  arises  whether  death  may  be 
inflicted  for  this  or  that  offence,  the  wisdom  of 
the  law  must  decide  it ;  and  to  this  public  decision 
all  private  judgment  must  submit;  else  there  is 
an  end  of  the  first  principle  of  all  society  and 
government," — BlacJcstone. 

"  If  a  o-overnment  has  a  right  to  do  any  thing,  it 
has  a  right  to  decide  how  much  it  will  do,  and  to 
what  extent  it  will  go.  What  the  government 
does,  not  what  we  think  it  ought  to  do,  is  the  rule 
to  which  its  citizens  must  submit,  so  long  as  the 
government  is  a  govermnent." — J.  T.  Austin, 
Attorney-General  of  Massachusetts. 

"  The  temporal  legislatiu^e,"  says  Blackstone, 
*'  has  a  right  to  inflict  discretionary  penalties  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanours." 

In  these  extracts  we  see  that  governments  assume 
power  to  create  crimes,  and  annex  penalties  of  death 
at  discretion,  as  essential  to  their  existence.    What  a 
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fearful  power  is  tliis  to  be  wielded  by  a  soulless  com- 
bination called  a  state,  for  wliose  acts  no  individual 
is  responsible  !  To  tliis  governmental  power,  slave 
laws,  military  codes,  and  criminal  enactments,  with 
tbeir  barbarous  executive  details,  owe  tlieir  exis- 
tence. It  is  tlie  same  in  all  nations,  and  brings 
fortli  tlie  same  fruits.     For  example : 

"  If  any  person  in  Louisiana,  from  tlie  box,  bench, 
stage,  pulpit,  or  any  other  place,  or  in  conversation, 
shall  make  use  of  any  language,  signs,  or  actions, 
having  a  tendency  to  produce  discontent  among 
free  coloured  people,  or  insubordimition  among  the 
slaves ;  such  person  shall  be  punished  with  impri- 
sonment from  three  to  twenty-one  years,  or  with 
death,  at  the  discretion  of  the  cornet." — Louisiana 
Slam  Code. 

There  are  more  than  seventy  crimes  punishable 
with  death  by  the  slave  laws  of  America.  How 
shall  we  condemn  the  slave  states  for  their  enact- 
ments, if  we  concede  to  governments  the  power  in 
question?  Who  sLall  limit  its  operation?  Each 
govennnent  must  decide  for  itself  the  extent  to 
which  its  circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  use  it. 

There  are  more  than  thirty  crimes  punishable 
with  death  by  the  EngHsh  Mutiny  Act.  In  the 
military  code  of  Massachusetts,  some  of  this  de- 
scription are  thus  enumerated ;  "  Any  officer  or 
soldier   who   shall   misbehave    himself  before   an 
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enemy,  riin  away,  or  sliamefullj  abandon  any  fort, 
post,  or  guard ;  or  speak  or  do  any  tKing  to  induce 
others  to  do  tlie  like  at  sucli  time,  sliall  be  liable 
to  tlie  penalty  of  deatli."  "  Any  officer  or  soldier 
wbo  sliall  knowingly  harbor  or  protect  an  enemy ; 
or  relieve  him  with  money  or  victuals,  arms  or 
ammunition,  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death." 
"  If  tliine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him,"  says  the 
Almighty.  "  If  you  do,  we  will  kill  you,"  respond 
the  powers  that  be.  "  Ministers  of  wrath"  they 
are  indeed ! 

Trace  the  history  of  this  discretionary  power 
over  human  life,  through  the  penal  and  military 
codes  of  all  nations,  in  their  capital  executions 
and  their  wars;  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  the 
basis  of  all  the  outrages,  the  murders,  and  piracies 
committed  by  civilized  and  savage  nations;  and 
while  this  power  is  conceded  to  governments, 
such  evils  must  continue  to  fill  the  earth  with 
violence.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  bring  men  to  respect  the  rights  and 
persons  of  their  fellows. 

There  is  no  use  in  collecting  and  detailing  the 
cruelties  of  war,  unless  they  are  traced  to  their 
source,  and  made  to  bear  on  this  terrific  power, 
so  as  to  exhibit  its  horrors  and  root  it  out  of  the 
world.  Why  declaim  against  the  slave  ship,  the 
slave  auction,  the  slave  lash,  the  fetter  and  the  hand- 
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cufF,  wMle  tlie  riglit  to  hold  man  as  property  is 
admitted  ?  Wliy  detail  and  denounce  tlie  cruelties 
of  military  punisliment,  and  tlie  frightful  tragedies 
of  the  battle  field,  while  this  power  over  life  is 
conceded  to  governments?  The  battle  field  and 
the  gallows  are  as  necessary  to  the  support  of 
governments  based  on  this  power,  as  are  whips 
and  fetters  to  maintain  slavery.  It  is  easy  to  make 
men  shudder  at  the  revolting  facts  that  lie  tliickly 
strewed  along  the  pathway  of  armies;  but  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  cslyij  their  thoughts  back 
to  that  power  which  creates  the  soldier,  and  to 
inspire  their  souls  with  a  due  abhorrence  of  its 
existence.  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit ;  but 
it  is  easier  to  persuade  men  to  loathe  the  fruit 
and  cast  it  from  them,  than  to  abhor  the  tree. 
Hew  that  down,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire.  The 
only  use  I  wish  to  make  of  the  fearful  facts  con- 
nected with  war,  is  to  excite  in  men's  minds  a 
deep  and  settled  abhorrence  of  that  discretionary 
power  over  human  life  in  which  wars  originate. 
Nonresistance  wages  a  war  of  extermination 
against  that  power ;  denies  that  God  ever  invested 
any  human  government  with  it ;  charges  upon  it 
all  the  cruelties,  injustice,  and  outrages  that  war, 
tyranny,  anarchy,  and  murder  have  ever  per- 
petrated. In  the  name  of  God  and  humanity,  we 
call  on   all  governments  to  renounce  it;  and  to 
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cease  to  sacrifice  men  upon  its  blood-stained  altar. 
Tlie  question  wlietlier  tliey  can  exist  without  it  we 
leave  to  a  wiser  tlian  man  to  settle.  Duty  is  ours — • 
consequences  God's.  We  think  that  by  assuming 
the  right  to  take  up  arms,  governments,  in  the 
language  of  a  distinguished  judge,  show  that 
they  "  have  no  longer  any  reverence  for  law, 
human  or   divine." 

The  nature  of  this  po^ver  is  strikingly  deve- 
loped in  the  construction  given  by  governments  to 
their  declarations  of  war.  "  When  war  is  declared," 
says  Blackstone,  "by  the  sovereign  power  [the 
govermnent],  all  of  both  contending  nations  are 
bound  by  it"  ^'  Every  man  in  the  judgment  of  law 
is  a  party  to  the  acts  of  his  o^vn  government ;  and  a 
war  between  two  governments  is  a  war  between 
all  the  individuals  of  the  one,  and  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  other.  War  puts  an  end,  at  once, 
to  all  dealings  and  all  communication  with  each 
other,  and  places  every  individual  of  their  re- 
spective governments,  as  well  as  the  governments 
themselves,  in  a  state  of  hostility."  Kent,  a  dis- 
tinguished American  judge  and  writer  on  juris- 
prudence, gives  this  opinion,  on  the  authority  of 
Puffendorf,  Grotius,  Yatel,  MontesquieiL,  and  Black- 
stone.  So,  if  the  government  of  England,  or  in 
plainer  language,  a  few  individuals  styled  Queen, 
^    rds,  and  Commons,  see  fit,  for  any  cause  however 
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trivial,  to  publish  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
American  government,  in  a  moment  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  England,  is  legally  bound 
to  consider  every  individual  in  the  United  States 
a  deadly  enemy,  with  whom  it  would  be  treason 
to  have  any  dealings  or  to  hold  communication ! 
Not  one  in  ten  thousand  Americans  may  have 
ever  harbored  a  thought  of  unkindness  against 
the  people  of  England;  yet  by  a  scratch  of  the 
royal  pen  all  the  individuals  in  each  nation  are 
converted  into  deadly  enemies  !  A  declaration  of 
war  is  indeed  a  document  of  fearful  import,  for  it 
assumes  the  power  to  convert  wrong  into  right  and 
right  into  wrong,  and  to  annihilate  all  the  social 
sympathies  and  relative  duties  between  man  and 
man. 

I  call  upon  all  opponents  of  nonresistance  to 
pause  one  moment,  and  contemplate  the  nature  of 
that  power  for  which  they  plead,  and  with  which 
they  say  God  has  invested  states  and  nations. 
Grotius  and  Puffendorf  assert  that  "  acts  of  hos- 
tility, which  have  not  been  preceded  by  a  formal 
declaration  of  war,  are  no  better  than  piracy  or 
robbery."  And  Vattel  says  that  "  a  declaration  of 
war  is  demanded  by  justice  and  hiunanity."  In  the 
opinion  of  these  writers,  the  declaration  instantly 
changes  warhke  crimes  into  just  and  christian  acts. 
And  Chancellor  Kent  coolly  tells  us,  "  It  is  neces- 
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sary  tliat  by  some  formal  act,  tlie  state  slionld  an- 
noimce  to  the  people  tlieir  new  relations  and  duties 
growing  out  of  a  state  of  war."  New  relations,  in- 
deed !  And  liow  suddenly  tliey  have  started  into 
being !  An  hour  ago,  tlie  people  of  England 
and  America  mingled  tlieir  hearts  and  sympathies 
in  love  and  peace,  in  mutual  confidence,  and 
the  interchange  of  offices  of  kindness,  as  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  children  of  a  common  father: 
now  they  are  in  a  state  of  mutual  distrust,  jealousy, 
hatred,  and  deadly  hostility;  and  this  sudden 
change  is  effected  by  a  human  decree  I  No  won- 
der the  last  named  expounder  of  human  govern- 
ment adds,  "  Such  an  uct  operates  from  its  date  to 
legalize  all  hostile  acts !"  He  expresses  it  as  his 
own  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  Grotius,  Puffen- 
dorf.  Story,  and  Marshall,  that  a  declaration  of 
war  confers  "the  right  to  confiscate  debts,  and  to 
seize  the  debts  and  goods  of  the  enemy  found  in 
the  country."  Do  human  governments  believe 
there  is  a  God  ?  Aye ;  and  they  profess  to  be  his 
authorized  ministers  of  ^vrath,  "  to  declare  war, 
issue  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  raise  and  sup- 
port armies,  to  assemble  in  martial  array  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  commonwealth,  and  also  to  Mil, 
slay,  destroy,  and  conquer,  by  all  fitting  ways  and 
means,  all  who  shall  attempt  or  enterprize  the 
destruction,     invasion,    detriment,    or   annoyance 
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of  the  state."  These  words  are  taken  from  the 
constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  they  were  originally  contained  in  a 
charter  of  King  Charles  II. 

How  truly  did  the  attorney-general  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  reply  to  a  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  against  slavery,  exclaim,  "  Over  all  our 
scruples  the  law  [government]  rides  triumphantly !" 
He  then  adds,  in  language  which  should  startle 
the  advocates  of  the  divinity  of  war-making 
governments,  "  Who  is  to  decide  whether  the  com- 
mand of  the  civil  law  is  nullified  by  the  law  of 
God?  There  is  but  one  alternative.  Each  one 
must  decide  for  liimself,  or  society  [the  govern- 
ment] must  decide  for  him.  Is  it  not  at  once 
seen,  that  unless  the  right  of  decision  rest  in  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  state,  all  government 
is  disbanded ;  that  the  business  of  life  could  not 
go  on;  that  society  must  come  to  a  stand,  and 
anarchy  and  confusion  hold  a  jubilee  for  ever?" 
James  T.  Austin  used  these  words  to  defend  sla- 
very, and  to  establish  the  position  "  that  whatever 
the  government  declares  to  be  property  is  pro- 
perty," though  it  should  happen  to  be  men, 
women,  and  children.  But  though  uttered  in 
defence  of  the  foulest  tyranny  ever  exercised  by 
man  over  man,  he  spoke  the  simple  truth  re- 
specting the  claims  of  human   governments;   for 
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reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  wlio,  wKen  he  suffered, 
threatened  not,  but  committed  himself  to  him  who 
judgeth  righteously." 


THE   END. 
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The  high  standard  of  morality  to  which  these  Essays  aim  at 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

"  Having  laid  down  his  principles  in  the  first  Essay,  the  writer  proceeds  in  the  second 
to  apply  them  to  Private  Rights  and  Obligations.  We  have  seldom  read  anj-thing  to  be 
compared  to  the  searching  manner  in  which  these  rights  and  obligations  are  examined 
in  the  seventeen  chapters  of  this  Essay. 

"  As  one-halfofthe  work  before  us  consists  of  an  Essay  on  Political  Rights  and  Obli- 
gations, it  is  necessary  that  we  should  give  some  account  of  the  political  opinions  which 
the  author  advocates,  His  great  principle  is,  that  the  moral  law  is  our  authoritative 
guide  in  politics  as  it  is  in  every  other  department  of  human  duty. 

"  We  beUeve  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  our  country,  and  ultimately  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  if  indolent  acquiescence  in  things  as  they  are,  impetuous  agitation  for 
specific  changes,  and  corrupt  or  stupid  opposition  to  every  effort  towards  improvement— 
the  three  great  elements  of  poUtical  retardation — could  be  so  far  overcome  as  to  gain  a 
patient  audience  for  the  calm  appeals  to  enlightened  reason  and  unfettered  conscience, 
which  give  to  a  large  portion  of  this  Essay  so  much  of  the  vividness  of  truth  and  the 
majesty  of  virtue. 

"  Let  no  man  put  away  from  him  the  substance  of  this  Essay,  saying  that  it  is  not 
practical.  If  there  be  any  moral  truth,  any  foundation  of  right  and  wrong,  very  much 
of  the  discussion  is  of  that  nature  which  claims  the  attention  of  every  conscientious 
reader  ;  the  conclusions  drawn  by  fair  reasoning  from  sound  moral  principles.are  not  of 
a  kind  to  be  trifled  with  ;  they  are  capable  of  application,  and  they  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  practice." — The  Eclectic  Review. 

"  Although  this  work  has  been  for  some  years  before  the  public,  in  more  expensive 
forms,  our  conviction  of  its  superlative  value  constrains  us  to  give  it  a  more  lengthened 
notice  than  would  otherwise  have  been  expedient.  The  topics  which  it  undertakes  to 
discuss  are  of  infinite  importance  ;  they  are  essentially  identified  with  the  highest  inte- 
rests of  man  :  they  constitute  the  elements  of  his  happiness,  and  furnish  him  with  the 
means  of  arriving  at  moral  excellence.  To  the  investigation  of  these  topics,  minds  of 
the  highest  order  have  devoted  their  most  vigorous  efforts,  and  yet  instead  of  that  clear 
elucidation  of  principle,  and  that  earnest  enforcement  of  duty,  which  we  might  have  ex- 
pected, principle  has  been  obscured,  and  duty  impeded  by  the  invention  of  finely  spun 
theories,  and  by  the  abstruseness  of  metaphysical  disquisition.  The  intellect  has  been 
addressed  only  to  be  puzzled ;  whilst  the  heart  has  been  treated  as  though  it  possessed 
neither  sympathy  nor  emotion.  In  short,  morality  has  been  c6nsidered  by  some  writers 
as  a  science  altogether  distinct  from,  and  indeed,  independent  of  Christianity ;  the  con- 
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sequence  has  been,  that  many  who  have  undertaken  to  inculcate  the  obligations  of 
morality,  have,  instead  of  directing  and  illuminating  the  minds  of  others,  had  to  floun- 
der in  the  midst  of  difficulties  of  their  own  creation. 

"  The  work  abounds  with  instruction  and  interest ;  what  other  writers  have  rendered 
abstruse  and  incomprehensible,  is  here  made  clear  and  intelligible ;  what  others  have 
rendered  dry  and  repulsive,  is  here  clothed  with  the  attractions  and  fascinations  of 
genuine  eloquence.  As  the  reader  proceeds,  he  finds  himself  held  captive  by  some  power 
from  which  he  has  no  wish  to  escape  ;  every  page  imparts  some  fresh  light  to  which  his 
judgment  and  his  conscience  gives  a  cordial  welcome  ;  and  thus,  whilst  his  views  of  mo- 
ral obligation  are  being  enlarged  and  elevated,  his  heart  becomes  the  recipient  of  im- 
pressions which  give  a  completely  new  turn  to  his  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  ;  and 
which  also  exert  a  most  decided  and  salutary  influence  on  his  future  character. 

"  This  valuable  production  is  divided  into  three  Essays.  The  first,  on  the  principles  of 
Morality  ;— the  second,  on  Private  Rights  and  Obligations  ; — the  third,  on  Political  Rights 
and  Obligations.  Each  essay  is  divided  into  chapters,  in  which  all  the  leading  questions  and 
principles  of  moral  duty  are  discussed  with  an  ability  which  has  never  been  surpassed; 
the  fallacious  theories  of  metaphysical  moralists  are  triumphantly  refuted  ;  and  the  pure 
and  lofty  standard  of  Christianity  is  proved  to  be  the  only  authority  in  matters  of  duty. 
The  present  edition  is  beautifully  "  got  up,"  and  at  a  price  which  will  render  it  generally 
accessible." — Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine. 

"  It  gives  us  sincere  pleasure  to  meet  with  a  popular,  cheap  edition  of  this  sterling 
■work.  The  book  appeared  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  attracted  considerable  notice, 
both  from  the  learning  and  ability  with  which  it  was  written,  and  the  single-minded 
view  taken  by  the  author  of  every  great  question  in  morals.  To  studious  readers  the 
book  is  tolerably  well  known  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  casual  readers,  whom  it  is  so  well 
fitted  to  enlighten  and  benefit,  may  require  to  be  told,  that  this  Whole  Social  and  Political 
Duty  of  Man  is  written  upon  the  principle,  that  the  will  of  God  is  man's  only  rule  :  and 
that  to  inquire  what  is  our  duty,  or  what  we  are  in  any  particular  instance  obliged  to 
do,  is,  in  effect,  to  inquire  what  is  the  will  of  God  in  that  instance,  which  known,  conse- 
quently becomes  our  duty,  and  involves  the  whole  business  of  morality."— Tait's  Mag. 

"  The  present  work  is  indeed  a  book  of  such  ability,  and  so  excellently  intended,  as  well 
as  executed,  that  even  those  who  differ  most  widely,  as  we  must  do,  from  some  of  its  con- 
clusions, must  regard  the  writer  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  look  upon  his  early  death 
as  a  pubUc  loss." — Quarterly  Review 
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A    KISS    FOE    A    BLOW: 

Or,  a  Collection  of  Stories  for  Children  ;  showing  them  how  to 
prevent  Quarreling. 

BY   HENRY    C.    WRIGHT. 

A  New  Edition.     Upwards   of  four   thousand  copies  of  this 
little  book  have  been  sold  within  the  last  two  years. 

"  This  excellent  little  volume  for  children  is  full  of  short  stories,  founded  on  fact,  all  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  beauty  of  forgiveness.  It  is  written  in  a  most  genial  and  loving 
spirit,  and  with  childHke  simplicity  of  style.  I  was  so  charmed  with  it,  and  felt  so  sure  of 
its  having  a  blessed  influence  on  the  rising  generation,  that  I  was  at  once  seized  with  a 
vehement  desire  to  buy  a  donkey  and  cart,  and  ride  round  the  green  earth,  dropping  ono 
into  the  hands  of  every  little  child." — Lydia  M.  Child,  National  Anti-Slavery  Stan- 
dard. New  York,  1342. 


Second  Edition,  price  4s.  6d. 

THE  PAPAL  AND  HIEEAECHICAL  SYSTEMS 

COMPARED    WITH    THE    RELIGION     OF     THE     NEW     TESTAMENT. 

"  A  wonderful  and  horrible  thing  is  committed  in  the  land:  the  prophets  prophesy 
alsely,  and  the  priests  bear  rule  by  their  means,  and  my  people  love  to  have  it  so  ;  and 
what  will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof  ?" — Jer.  v.  30,  31. 

"  In  this  volume  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  is  finelj-  contrasted  ivith  Romanism 
and  its  tendencies,  as  they  are  now  manifesting  themselves  in  the  Episcopal  churches  of 
England  and  America.  The  author  enters  upon  the  discussion  in  the  liberal  spirit  of  an 
enlightened  Cliri-stian.  He  is  altogether  free  from  polemical  bitterness,,  and  far  superior 
to  the  arts  of  sophistrj-.  He  makes  error  hideous  by  the  simple  exhibition  of  its  charac- 
teristic features,  and  truth  lovely  by  displaying  it  in  its  own  light.  *  *  *  We 
have  read  witli  inexpressible  satisfaction  the  concluding  chapter  '  On  the  Cardinal  Doc- 
trines of  Justification  and  Sanctiflcation.'  So  clear  and  scriptural  are  the  views  put  forth , 
and  so  truly  Protestant,  that  the  author,  by  writing  and  publishing  it,  has  conferred  an 
inestimable  benefit, <ind  at  a  most  seasonable  time,  upon  the  Christian  church," — Evan- 
gelical Magazine,  August,  1843. 

"  The  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  an  admirable  writer.  He  seems  not  only  to  hold 
correct  opinions,  but  possesses  great  facihty  in  giving  them  forcible,  lucid,  and  'mild  ex- 
pressions :  widely,  too,  as  he  may  difl:er  from  others,  his  charity  is  unlimited  for  all — he 
Is  no  sectarian  inspirit." — British  Friend. 

"  We  have  long  wished  to  see  some  enlightened  and  gifted  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  fairly  attacking  the  Puseyite  heresy ;  for  we  know  that  in  this  case  an  attack 
would  be  made,  not  on  the  details,  but  on  thie  principles  of  that  insidious  system.  Our 
wish  has  now  been  realized,  for  this  able  work  must  be  the  production  of  either  a  bona 
tide  member  of  that  estimable  body,  or  of  a  person  hokUng  their  sentiments.  It  is  able, 
argumentative,  eloquent,  and  in  most  particulars  conclusive.  We  coroially  thank  the 
author,  whoever  he  may  be,  for  so  valuable  an  addition  to  our  Christian  Uterature,  and 
hope  tliat  all  denominations  will  benefit  by  his  labours." — Cliristian  Examiner,  April. 

••  In  contrasting  the  principal  features  which  mark  the  views  and  practice  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  with  those  which  we  believe  to  bo  inherent  in  pure  Christianity,  our 
author  has  produced  an  exceedingly  able  and  eloquently  written  volume  ;  which,  whilst 
it  unfolds  in  glowing  and  vigorous  language  the  objectionable  features  of  the  hierarchical 
system,  does  not  exhibit  the  least  appearance  of  jealousy  or  of  ill-will  towards  any  deno- 
mination of  Christians." — British  Friend  of  India  Magazine,  June,  1843. 

"  In  the  volume  before  us,  the  Papal  and  Hierarchical  System  is  compared,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  contrasted  \\-ith  the  Religion  of  the  New  Testament.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  writer  for  the  task  he  undertakes  are  eminently  those  which  such  a  task 
requires.  A  calm  temper,  a  charitable  heart,  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  spirituaUty  of 
the  Christian  dispensation,  are  the  moral  characteristics  which  every  page  he  has  writ- 
ten proves  to  be  his.  Allied  with  these  higher  attributes,  he  exhibits  peculiar  intellectual 
aptitude  for  handUng  such  a  theme — clearness  of  perception,  masculine  powers  of  thought, 
a  perfect  subjection  of  his  imagination  to  his  reason,  and  a  strong,  homely,  vigorous 
common  sense,  which  brushes  away  fallacies  as  if  they  were  but  cobwebs.  *  *  The 
book  breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of  elevated  piety.  *  =•=  We  heartily  commend  it 
as  a  seasonable  and  able  discussion  of  a  subject  which  will,  ere  long,  command  the  rapt 
attention  of  the  civilized  world."— Nonconformist,  September  6, 1843. 


Works  recently  puhlished  and  sold  hy  Charles  Gilpin, 

Price  Two  Shillings. 

"THE  PEACE  READING  BOOK;" 

'*  Being  a  series  of  selections  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the 
Early  Christian  Fathers,  and  Historians,  Philosophers,  and 
Poets, — the  wise  and  thoughtful  of  all  ages ;  condemna- 
tory of  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  War,  and  inculcating 
those  of  true  Christianity ;  designed  for  use  in  schools,  and 
for  private  tuition." 

BY    H.    G.    ADAMS. 

Dr.  Pick,  in  his  work  On  the  Mental  niumination  and  Moral  Improvement  of  Mankind, 
thus  alludes  to  the  old  spelling  and  lesson  books  : — "  They  exhibit  scenes  and  sentiments 
which  ought  not  to  be  familiarized  to  tlie  minds  of  children,  "and  which  are  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  genuine  Christianity.  In  almost  every  page,  both  of  the 
prosaic  and  the  poetic  extracts,  the  war  gong  is  ever  and  anon  resounding  in  our  ears, 
and  the  '  confused  noise  of  the  warrior,  with  garments  rolled  in  blood.'  The  Cajsars,  the 
Alexanders,  and  the  Buonapartes,  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  instead  of  being  held  up 
to  execration  as  the  ravagers  and  destroyers  of  mankind,  are  set  forth  to  view  as  glo- 
rious conquerors  and  illustrious  heroes,  whose  characters  and  exploits  demand  our  ad- 
miration and  applause.  And  if,  at  any  time,  the  minds  of  the  young  imbibe  the  senti- 
ments which  pervade  their  lessons,  it  is  generally  when  they  breathe  a  warhke  spirit, 
and  exhibit  those  desolations  and  ravages  which  aniiiition  and  revenge  have  produced  in 
the  world;  and  when  they  themselves  are  trained  to  speak  at  an  examination,  and  ar- 
rayed in  warlike  habiliments,  with  guns,  or  spears,  or  darts,  to  ape  the  revengeful  ex- 
ploits of  a  Xorvai  and  a  Grleijalvon.  I  have  beheld  the  young,  when  engaged  in  such 
exhibitions  eulogized  and  applauded  by  their  examinators  and  surrouniiing  spectators, 
more  than  on  account  of  all  the  other  scholastic  improvements  they  had  acquired.  To 
this  cause  doubt  ess,  as  well  as  others,  is  to  be  attributed  the  spirit  of  warfare  and  con- 
tention which  still  reigns  in  the  theatre  of  the  political  world,  and  which  has  desolated 
and  disgraced,  and  demorahzed  every  nation  under  heaven.  I  have  known  a  teacher 
who  has  turned  over  page  after  page,  in  some  of  the  works  now  referred  to,  in  search  of 
a  passage  worthy  of  being  committed  to  memory,  and  who  could  Jiot  in  conscience  fix 
upon  any  one  in  'a  long  series  of  extracts,  on  account  of  its  being  imbued  with  this  anti- 
Christian  spirit !" 


Eleventh  Edition,  Enlarged,  price  Is, 

MEPiCY  TO  THE  CHIEF  OE  SIN^^EES ; 

A    NABRATIVE. 

BY    THE    REV.    W.    BLOOD,    A.  M. 

"  We  have  read  the  above  narrative  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  While  it  rivets  the 
attention,  it  pours  into  the  mind  a  stream  of  sacred  truth,  drawn  from  the  pure  fountain 
of  the  Word  of  Life.  While  it  illustrates,  it  corroborates  by  fact  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  thus  creates  a  thirst  to  possess  and  peruse  that  divinely -inspired  volume." 
—New  York  Observer. 


Price  One  Shilling. 

"BLACK    JACOB," 

A    MONUMENT    OF    GKACE. 

"  This  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  one,  who,  while  in  gross  ignorance,  was  led 
into  the  commission  of  dreadful  crimes,  and  yet  who,  by  the  omnipotent  power  of  Divine 
Grace,  was  plucked  as  a  brand  from  the  burning,  and  made  to  stand  for  many  years  a 
monument  of  the  saving  power  and  mercy  of  Him  who  'remembereth  not  iniquity  for 
ever,  because  he  delighteth  in  mercy.'  The  anecdote  is  simple,  yet  touchingly  written, 
and  everj-thing  related  may  be  relied  upon  as  fact." 
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